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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


Department of tiie Interior. 

, Bureau of Education, 

Washington, Januan/ £, 1917 . 

Sir. legislative and executive officers, teachers, and citizens in 
tho State of Delaware are now cooperating as -they have not done 
before for the advancement of public education and the improvement 
of public schools in tipit State. For some time this bureau has been 
• cooperating with the State commissioner of education and others in 
this movement and has begun a survey of education of the State 
which will now be continued by and under the direction of a commis- 
sion created by act of the legislative at its recent session. As a part 
of this general survey and as a background to the study of present 
educational conditions in the State, I recommend the publication of 
t he accompanying manuscript on tho History of Public School Educa- 
tion in Delatmre. It has boon prepared at my request by Stephen B. 
Weeks, of this bureau. 1 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. P. Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

Tho Secretary of the Interior 
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HISTQRY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 
IN DELAWARE. 

chapter I. 

COLONIAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 

I. ORIGINAL SETTLEMENTS: THE SWEDES. THE DUTCH, AND THE 

ENGLISH. # . 

Tho territory known at the middle of th© seventeenth century as 
Now Sotherl&n^s extended from tho Hudson (or North River) to- 
tho Delaware (or South River). The first settlements in what is 
now tho State of Delaware wore made by tho Dutch and tho Swedes. 
In actual attempt^ at settlement th© Dutch took precedence/ David 
Piotersaen do \ries ? toward the close of 1630, embarked in peyspn 
with a company of about 30 adventurers, who commonobd a pottle* 
mont tho next year on tho'Sduth, or, as if is now called, tho Delaware 
Kiver, near the present site of Lpwoh. “‘The voyage of De Vrioa/ 
says .the eloquent and exact historian of the United States, 1 *waa the 
cradling of a State; that Delaware exists as a separate Common- 
wealth is due to the ^^lony of Do Vries. 1 1 

Such was the sentiment of students of two generations ago. Those 
of the present are in closo accord with this conclusion.- Says Rt. 
Kev. Frederick Kinsman, Bishop of Delaware, in an address 
delivered on occasion of tho Hudson ter-centennial in 1909: 

It. is, invert holt**, unmistakably true that there ia nothing in hiatory matt pecu- 
liarly Delawarean than Delaware's early connection with the Dutch. Two facta 
make this especially evident: First, the great river from which our State takes ite 
name, the South R\vt»r of New Netherlands, was made known to the civilized world 
through discoveries of a Dutch 'expedition; and, second, the Dutch settlement at 
^waanendael (L^wee) in 1631 \*aa indirectly the means of Delaware's becoming an 
independent colony and Commonwealth. Had the followem of De Vries never 
spent those few months preceding their maancre at this spot, we should all now be 
citizens of Maryland, and all that has made Delawarean history must have assumed 
a different aspect a^d have lost its distinct character. 1 

But. it was not givon tho Dutch to make thoir first colony on the 
South River a permanent one, for when Do Vries returned to the 

• Bancroft's History of the United States, orjg. ed., II. 281. ' — - 

• See the introductory note to Gerard Troost s translation of the Voyages of PitM Ffetermen de Vries 
(Hoorn. 1056), printed in the Collections of the New York Historical Society, a series, vol. 1, 1841, p. M&. 
For other volumes of documenta’bearlng on the early history of Dataware, ear: Daeunfcts Betatfef to 
the Colonial History of New York, vol, 12, n. s. 1 (Albany, 1877): Papers Beta tin* to the Colonies so the . 
Delaware. UI4-1682.in Pa. Archives, 2 vol. 5 (H Arris burg, 1877); and Narratives of Early Pa., N. I., 
and Del., ed. by A. C. Kyers (N. Y., 1B12). 

• See the Celebration of the 900th Anniversary of the Landing of tho Da Vries Colony at Lowea, Dal . Sept 
22. 1MB. Dal. Hitt. 8oc. Publications, No. &4. 
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Delaware in 1632 lie found his colony destroyed and the site laid 
wtetei, ; without a, solitary 'sdrvivor to make known their. ‘fate. : It 
was sufficiently apparent, hpweyer, that this had been the work of 
thft neighboring Indians, and after endeavoring for some ti^ne to 
ascertain the perpetrators of the tragedy, De Vries sailed to the 
New Netherlands, and Dutch settlement of Delaware territory was 
for a time at an end. 

While. De Vries made the first attempt at actual settlement, 
Mother Dutchman had, at a still earlier date, looked toward the 
Delaware as a source of trade, .and commerce. Willem Usselinx, a 
Hollander, a native of Antwerp, had proposed in 1624, to Gustavus 
Adolphus, King? of Sweden, a plan for a Swedish trading company 
to be extended to Asia, Africa, and America. Usselinx had been 
connected with the Dutch West India Co. and was able to make 
extended reports about the country on the- Delaware, its fertility, 
convenience, and other advantages. A Swedish 'charter, dated, 
December 21, 1624, was obtained; the company was granted privi- 
leges, and Usselinx was to have as his sharrf the one-thousandth part 
of all goods which the company should buy or sell. The plan was 
recommended by the King to the States; was confirmed by them 
in the Diet of 1627, and many persons became associated. The 
company, known as the South or Swedish West India Co., promised 
to become a rival of the older Dutch West India Co., but the rise of 
the German war and the death of Gustavus Adolphus at Lutzen in 
1632 interfered with and delayed the- execution of its plans. 

The plans of theJSouth Co. were soon rerived, however, Ify Peter 
Minuit, another Hollander, who had been director general of New 
Netherlands under the Dutch West India Co. between 1624 and 1632. 
Minuit had fallen into disputes with the principals of th/it cortpany, 
had been recalled and displaced, and thereupon went to Sweden and 
revived tho propositions of Usselinx. These were received with 
pleasure by Queen Christina and wore patronized by tho chancellor 
and by the wealthy. 1 A colony under command of Minuit, who was 
most admirably fitted for the work, was sent out in two ships in 
1638; land was boyght from the Indians on the west side of the 
Delaware River, extending northward from Capo Henlopen to the 
- .. . . falls^Trenton. The colony settled about where Wilmington now 
is. Fort Christiana was built on the banks of the River Christiana and 
by this name this settlement, from .which was later evolved the 
•State of Delaware, was long known.* It grew by slow accretions 
from the . home country, by the coming of Dutchmen from New 
Netherlands, and later along with the development of Pennsylvania. 




_ Ptmuylyanli, etc, p. «0, points out thot no record confliming the out.- 

1 °* renounced all claims to the Delaware country in 1834 has been found , 

*Bee Isaac: New Sweden, or the Swedish settlements on the Delaware, first puhl shei at 

gtockhotafn 1768, now translated by Her. Nicholas Collin and printed In the Collections of the Nfcw 
York Historical Society, 3 series, vol. 1, p. ** et seq. * # 
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The governors of New Sweden on the Delaware were Peter Minlut, 
Peter Hollaendare, Johan Prints, Johan Papegoja, and Johan Clftsbn 
Rising. Their rule extended from 1638 to 1655, and their political 
horizon was filled with constant bickerings with the. Dutch who . had 
never surrendered their claims to the territory. But New Nether- 
lands was also weak, and new Sweden managed to 4 maintain its 
political independence until 1655, when the Dutch came in force aod* 
after gaining a bloodless victory, incorporated New Sweden into 
.their own dominions. Both colonies* had long felt the thrust of th* 
English-speaking peoples westward from New England and north* 
ward from Virginia and Maryland. The pressure of this common ' 
enemy forced Dutch and Swedes to sink their own squabbles in the 
presence of a common danger, but in 1664 this pressure could be 
resisted no longer. New Netherlands became New York, and 
English dominion w r as unbroken from New England to the Carohnas. 

For tho time being Delaware was attached to the government of 
Now York, although claimed by New Jersey and Maryland. In 1682, 
on the organization of the Pennsylvania government, it was granted 
to Penn to give his province of Pennsylvania an outlet to the sea and 
came to be known as “the territories,'* the, “lower counties, " or 
“Delaware Hundreds" of Pennsylvania. They were the cause of 
much quarreling and political jealousy and gavo rise to much popular * 
discontent, for the governmental relations of the two^were unsatis- 
factory. Finally, in 1703, Delaware was reorganized as a separata 
colony with an assembly of its own, although under the same gov- 
ernor as Pennsylvania. This relationship was maintained till the 
War of the Revolution and then fell apart of its own weight as a 
result of the feeling of the tijnos. So much for the political and 
governmental relations of Delaware down to the date when it became 
an independent and coequal unit in the Federal Republic. 

Delaware is the second smallest Stato in the Union, having accord* 
ing to the census of 1910 a land area of 1,965 square miles and a 
total land and water area of 2,370 square miles. The decennial 
growth of population has been as follows: * 



Year. 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

1850. 

I860. 

1870 

1880, 

1890. 

1900. 

1910 . 



population. 
59,096 
64, 273 
72, 674 
72,749 _ 
76, 748 
78,085 
91,632 
112,216 
126,015 
146,608 
168,493 
184,736 
202,322 


Rank. 

16 

17 

#* 19 

22 

24 

26 

90 

32 

35 

38 

43 

45 
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^Xalandamaand population (1910) the counties range as follows, 
•counting. fromi the north: , 

Hf ■ r Sq.'mllM. Population. 

,h Ksnt...;:. ei7 . 32,721 

» '.Sussex*/..,; v .- : . 913 46,413 

1010 there* were 197,813 native Delawareans living in the 
United- States; of these, 137,131 lived in Delaware and 60,682 lived 
in other States, of whom 19,779 lived in Maryland and 15,724 in 
Pennsylvania. In 1900 there were 13,810 foreign-bom residents of 
the^ State, and in 1910 this number had increased to 17,492. -Prom 
these figures it may be concluded that at the present time the popu- 
lation of the State is predominant in native stock and essentially 
homogeneous. 

H EDUCATION AMONG THE SWEDES AND THE DUTCH. 

The fortunes of the Swedes were rot essentially- or materially 
dwnged by (heir conquest by the Dutch, nor did either of these 
nations find itself wrenched from its old moorings by the succeeding 
conquest by the English. They continued t^ live their own life in 
their own way, without let or hindrarce. As early as 1642 af d 1643 
the Swedes' had ministers of their own. There were others before 
the conquest by the Dutch 1 and we may assume, perhaps with a 
large degree of certainty, that these ministers were also to a certain 
extent teachers and in this way kept living the traditions of light 
an 4 learning which these people had most certainly brought from 
their old homes. In the course of time the Dutch ar.d the Swedish 
settlers became much intermingled, but th$* Swedes gave tone and 
character to die community. 

Says Ferris : t „ 

The language of the Dutch had such an affinity to that of the Swedes that their 
children soon understood the religious service in the Swedes’ churches, and freely 
joined in their worship. The Dutch had no regular ministry among them, whilst 
the Swedes were careful to maintain public worship as constantly as their isolated 
situation would admit; and being much the huger portion of the population, especially 
ut Christiana, the rising generation lost their Dutch character and language, so 
entirely that in the year 1697, Kudman, who had just arrived from Sweden as a mis- 
sumary, says: "We live scattered among the English yet our languaA is preserved 
as pure as anywhere in Sweden.” Several of their writers assure us ^gt^heir char* 
actetr, manners, and customs, at that time throughout the colonies, remained purely 

Swedish* V * 

Thus we see, that at the end of the seventeenth century the English 
had change^ but little the life of the original Swedish settlements on 
flie Delaware. • Says Powell, in his History of Education in Delaware : 

*Thefengli& governor of the province allowed the Swedes perfect freedom in reli- 
gious and educational affairs. Their economic condition was excellent; there were 

* OeyjAimalatfSwedeaou Delaware, ad. 1858,. p. 83. 

* rwris^. Ben leial n : History of the Original Settlements on the Delaware (Wilmington, 1846), pp. 108- 
UM«otlng first tttfoa of Clay* Aimala of the Swedes on tM Delaware. See also Fhlia. edition of Clay, 

• \ ■ . 
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no poor Among them? .'The,Iftdiaai, ter from attacking thorn, clamored lor. peace «*d. 
the catechism. i Ail circumstances, indeed, save three, conspired to promote rfuc*- 
tion. These were the want of books, of schoolmasters, and of schoolhouees. 

It was to obviate some of these difficulties that the Swedes at the 
end of the seventeenth century asked to be taken under the religious 
care of the church in Sweden. In response to that request and by 
the King's special order, pastors were sent out from Sweden to preach 
to them their own particular forms of religious belief and in the 
Swedish tongue. With these ministers were sent Swedish books, 
Bibles, ^catechisms, hymnals, End similar aids to the spiritual life. 
We know that at least one of these ministers established a school, 
and it is safe to say that what formal teaching there was in the 
colony was under their direction and. control. Thh Swedish mission 
to settlers on the Delaware did not terminate till the death of Rev. 
Nicholas Collin in 1831. , - 

Little is known of the real educational condition of the colonists 
during the Swedish and Dutch regime and how extensive were the 
changes wrought by the coming of the English. There were of 
course no public schools in the modern use of the term. Such schools 
as existed were either private or church or more likely were private 
under church supervision, and direction. 

It is perhaps possible to arrive at a safe estimate of what was 
probably the educational situation in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth cenjturies in Delaware by taking a brief review of the educa- 
tional situation in the countries from which the settlers had recently 
come. Such a review is furnished by Wickersham in his History of 
Education in Pennsylvania. * , ' 

According to Wickersham, in the seventeenth century the Dutch 
and' the Swedes were both far ahead of the English in matters of 
education. In writing of these early Swedish and Dutch settle- 
ments on the Delaware in what are now. Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
he remarks that at the time the first Swedish colony was planted on 
the' Delaware there was no regular system of public education in 
Sweden, but that the church was active in its efforts to educate the 
young and home instruction was general. He continues: 



Holland was, without doubt, the first country in Europe to establish a system of 
public schools, similar to the schools now known by that name. The work was begun 
under the Prince of Orange, in the latter part of the sixteenth century. * * It 
was during their 12 years' sojourn in Holland, without doubt, that the Pilgrim Fathers 
obtained the germs of that system of education which has made New England so 
famous in our educational history, and it was in Holland too, almost certainly, ‘that 
William Penn learned those broad principles of educational policy that are embodied 
in the frame he constructed for the goremment of hil province and that he endeav- 
ored to have incorporated into laws for the benefitof the peopled 

-.1 ... , . . . L ■ ! . 

1 Wickersham, 1. P.: History of B4ne. in Fetunytra&it/.pp. H. 1 ' 
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1 Wie^sbftm then ibakes the proper application to. the situation 
oh the X^la ware in the seventeenth century: * 

Let no pipe expect to find weU-organized schools.and skilled teachers, for this mere 
m people ia‘ a wilderness, 3,000 miles from home and help, had to win the 

battle for existence before they could give much attention to .the arts that cultivate 
and refine; but to such as have the patience to follow the narrative, it will appear that 
effqrts greatly to their credit, under the circumstances, were made 'to instruct their 
Children in the elements of common learning and to acquaint them with the essen- 
tials of Christianity. 1 

.He continues: 

The churches no doubt served the place of schoolhouses in the early days, and the 
clergymen so far as they were able filled the double office of preacher and teacher. 
Two hundred years ago churches and schools were generally under one control in 
Sweden, Holland, and other European countries, and the schoolmaster was nearly 
always the minister’s assistant, reading for him, leading the singinp, visiting the sick, 
and m his absence taking the vacant place at the sacred desk. These customs were 
brought to America, and it may be safely said that so far as the early settlers on the 
Delaware had churches they had schools, and so far as they had ministers they had 
schoolmasters. * * * It was clearly impossible, however, that children living 
many miles distant from the churches * * * cou ld be gathered for instruction 
frequently or regularly into the three or four places of worship which the colony af- 
forded. Necessarily, therefore, the ministers and their assistants visited families 
as far as practicable, and. in conjunction with parents, taught the young what they 
could, at least to read and write and recite Bible lessons and the catechism. This 
plan of home instruction came early to the Swedes, for it was practiced very largely 
in the thinly settled portions of the mother country, and has not been discontinued 
oven at the present day. When, therefore, 'there was a want of clergymen, there 
was a want of schoolmasters, and a dearth in religion was followed by a lapse into 
ignorance. 1 



In this roview Mr. Wickersham points out what was to be ex- 
.pected from people who had such antecedents as had the Swedes 
and the Dutch in the seventeenth century. In his History of Edu- 
cation in Delaware, Rev. Lyman P. Powell, now president of Hobart 
College, New York, has gathered together from the scattered sources 
wh*t was actually accomplished by these people in the matter of 
schools and his study is liere briefly summarized. 

The first Swedish schoolmaster who emerges from the mists of the 
past is Sven tJolsberg, who in 1699 was engaged as bell-ringer at 
Christiana, and as the salary of that office was insufficient, to his other 
duties was added that of teaching and on the “ 10th of June, in the 
name of the Lord, Sven Colsberg began his school keeping for a half 
y©*r at the above-named place.” In 1716 Arvid Hembohm, “ quiet 
and capable,” then 'master at Wicaco, in what is now Philadelphia, 
was invited to Christiana where he was promised “ honorable and satis- 
factory support,” But Hembohm declined. Johan Gioding came 
in his place and the school was opened in Johan Gust&fsson’s house 
June 17, 1717. The pastor was present .with as many of the par- 


(f , 1 Vrtckershmm, K: Hlitory of Edoc. In PwmtylvuUa, pp. 3-8. «Ibld., pp. 13 -ie. 
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Rnts as could Attend; he -e xamin ed the. children as to their profi- 
ciency and then recommended them to their teacher. A year later 
Mr. Gioding held a public examination of his pupils. 

He asked queations regarding the most important Christian doctrines, requiring 
proof from Holy Scripture, to which questions of Mr. Gioding, to the surprise &d 
gratification of all, they answered promptly and boldly, and so quickly confirmed 
their answers by a text of Holy Scripture that all the company present could not 
. refrain from .glorifying God with tears of joy and gladness tor their children’s quick 
memory and attainments and the schoomaster’s diligence and circumspection^* 

It appears that the burden of supporting Swedish Bchools now 
increased to such an extent that none were kept between 1722 and. 
the coming of Acrelius in 1749. The children were sent to English 
schoolmasters, who taught them simply to read, but Acrelius urged 
upon his congregation the importance of preserving the Swedish 
language in its purity as it had then (about 1750)’“ very much fallen 
out of use,” and under his leadership Nils Forsberg, a StudenJ from 
the University of Lund who had recently arrived, was employed 
as a sort of traveling educational missionary. Moving -from house 
to house, he took up his temporary abode with first one family and 
then another and in this way instructed their children. 

In summarizing the whole educational system among the Swedes 
in Delaware during the colonial period, Powell says : ' 

The protracted struggle for separate and distinct Swedish schools was abandoned 
befme the Revolution, and their subsequent, history was merged into that of the 
Lutheran and Episcopal Churches. The reason for this is not far to seek Altar the 
coming of the English in 1682 many of the Swedes began gradually to drop their 
native speech. Education in the Swedish language, declined, and it became cue- 
tonfery for Swedish children first to learn English and then the tongue of their fathers. 
Acrelius said that all children in hi^day could read English, write, and cipher. More 
attention was doubtless given to reading than to writing, particularly in the early 
period, for many made their mark instead of signing their names to documents House 
instruction by the pastor was the last flickering light of education among the Swedes,* 

With the Dutch the evidence for schools is still more scanty thua 
for the Swedes. The first provision made by the Dutch for education * 
in what is now Delaware seems to have been the offer by the. city 
of Amsterdam in 1656 to settlers on Delaware River to “aend thither 
a proper person for schoolmaster, who shall also read the Holy Scrip- 
tures and set the Psalms.” The city of Amsterdam was, “until 
further opportunity” to provide his salary. It' was also required 
that at New Amstel (now New Castle) “a house for a school, whieh 
can likewise be occupied by a person who will hereafter be sexton, < 
psalm setter, and schoolmaster” should be erected, but We have no’ 
record that such schoolhouse was really built or that one aviat ed in • 
the colony of Delaware before 168 2> There’ ere, however, records 

* 1 BQjtory of Edue. In Deiawaro, p. IS. . i PpwalJ; p, 
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of Dutch schoolmasters in the colony, and some of their names have 
dome down to us, including Evert Pieteraen, Arent Everson Molinaer, r 
Abelius Zetscoven, and Andreas Hudde. 1 

m. EDUCATION AMONG THE ENGLISH SETTLERS BEFORE THE REVO. 

LUTION. 

A modem writer, Right Rev. Frederick J. Kinsman, Bishop of 
Delaware, has emphasized the differences between the Dutch and 
th$ English 1 by saying that, while the Dutch cared comparatively 
little for education as contrasted with the New Englanders, they 
cared more for the amenities, comforts, and graces of social life.* * 
But Dr. Wickersham says: 

Aa a social or political force the Swedish and Dutch settlers on- the Delaware were 
scarcely felt after the arrival of Penn. They were soon surrounded by a more positive, 
more pushing, better educated class of men, and few of them came. forward to take 
advantage of the new and broader field of effort that opened before them. They 
remained good, loyal citizens, working quietly on their farms or in their shops, and 
at times serving with apparent reluctance and in small proportion to their, numbers, 
as local officers, on juries, or in the legislative assemblies of the province. In their 
descendants they gave the State some of its most worthy citizens and illustrious 
names.* 


This judgment is not contrary Apsihe conclusions formed by Powell 
and pther authors who have been qwted already. In the seventeenth 
century the Dutch learned Swedish and tended to forget their own 
tongue; in the eighteenth century the Swedes “who became separ- 
ated from their countrymen or who mingled little with them after 
the coming of the English, soou ( lost the usp of their native tongue j 
and were absorbed by the swifter currents of social and religious life 
into which they were thrown.” 4 They, began to teach their children 
N English even before they learned their mother tongue, and all the 
evidence goes to show that long before the Revolution the English 
were the predominant element in the population. 

What then did the English do for popular education in the pre- 
Revolutionary period? Previous to the earning of Penn, indeed 
from 1640 on, isolated English families, some from New England, 
others from Maryland and Virginia, had -attempted to settle along 
the Delaware, but while they were generally repulsed by the stronger 
Swedes and Dutch, they were not expelled; they, gradually grew in 
power and even under the administration of Delaware £s a part of 
New York some provisions had been made looking toward education, 
( a8<:will be seen by an examination of the laws promulgated by the 

' > Powell, L P.: History of Educ. la Delaware, pp. 34-25. 

* Bishop Kinsmen's address in Publications Del. Hist Boc., No. 64, p. 10. 

„ 1 * Wlokershaai; ( JHlstory,of Mm. In Pennsylvania, p. 19; 

*4 Wlekeraham: History of Educ. In Pennsylvania, p. 79. In certain isolated settlements like **' Wlcaco, 
KingseaMng, and Upper Merton, all near' Philadelphia, they continued to speak the Swedish language- 
^ tor 160 years after this first settlement.” It was this that made possible the continuation of the Swedish* 

tv '* 'mission down to 1831. . 

i; . ' 1 ' 
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Ihike of York. But with the coming of Penn in 1682 the Rngl««h 
came at once into greater prominence than they had ever occupied 
before in the province, and Penn's Frame of Government, thanks to 
; his enlightened association with the Dutch in Holland, contained a 
provision that “ the Governor and Provincial Council shall erect and 
order 'all public schools and encourage and reward the authors of 
useful scienc.-s and laudable inventions;” it laid the foundations for 
industrial education also by providing that all children of the age. 

| of 12 should be taught “some useful trade or skill, to the end none 

ij m *y be Me. hut the poor may work to live, and the rich, if they be- ■ 

come poor, may not want.” 1 - 

T'he laws passed by the Assembly of Pennsylvania in 1682 and 1683 
indicate the intention to provide .immediately for the establishment 
of public schools and for the introduction of industrial education 
in accord with the ideas of Penn. Universal education was clearly 
contemplated, and had this been accomplished for Pennsylvania we 
may safely assume that Delaware would have, received equal benefit. 
But the good work, educationally speaking, thus inaugurated under 
the direction of William Penn, did not long continue. A do-nothing 
policy was soon in the ascendant. Says Wickereham: 5 

The provincial authoritjes of Pennsylvania, as has already been stated, did next to 
nothing to promote the cause of.general education during the long period from the 
• beginning of the eighteenth century to the end of their rule in 1776. Charter* were 
granted to a lew educational institutions, some laws were paaeed securing to religious 
societies the right to hold property for school^purpoaee, and fn special cases enabling 
them jg^aise money by lottery to build echoolhouscs; hut this was all. Penn's broad 
‘ P oIir y respecting public eduction. was virtually abandoned. Intellectual darkness 
would have reigned supreme throughout tho prdvince had not the various churches 
and the people themselves beon more alive to the importance of the subject the 
government. 

What actually happened to Pennsylvania also happened to Dela- 
ware. The government itself did nothing. - What was done was the 
work in the main of private denominational activity. In this work 
• the Quakers and the Episcopalians led . 

| Before 1686 Christopher Taylor, a classical scholar and a Quaker 
i minister, founded a school on Tinicum Island, where Gov. John ' 

| Prints had established his headquarters and which is now in Penn- 
sylvania. Taylbr refers to the island as “Tinicum, alias College 
Island.” It docs not appear that the Quakers established any school 
in Delaware before the one at Wilmington in 1748. This school- has 
had a continuous existence to the present time.* ' - .i< 

The efforts of, the Quakers had been anticipated by the representa- 
tives of 'the Church of England, to whom, through the venerable- ■ 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, is given. 

> Am Thorp*, F. N.: Federal and State Comtltutiont, vol. *, p. m2. ^ . , , ' 

* Bletory et Eduo. In Penneylrani*, p. n. 

1 Powell, L. P.: Rlitory of Edoo.ln DeUvara, pp. tNt; ,i 
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the honor of uUking education universal throughout the State of 
Delaware, 1 for the efforts of the Quakers were mostly confined to 
the northern section of the colony . In .1705 Rev. George Ross was 
sent -by the society as a missionary to New Castle, where he re- 
mained for many years. The' importance of education was ever 
before his mind. In 1711 the vestry petitioned the society for a 
schoolmaster, But none seems to have # been sent, for in 1729 Ross 
himself petitioned the authorities in England that “a small salary of 
• £6 per annum may bo allowed to a catechist or schoolmaster in this 
place to encourage his instructing youth in the church catechism.'’ 
The business of education was at that time in private hands and was 
conducted by a different class of teachers. In a history of his church 
Mr. Ross has this to say as to the conditioned education in 1727: 

There are some private school within my roputeil district which are put wry often 
s m!o the hands of those who are brought into the country and sold for servants. Somo 

hool masters are hired by the year t by a knot of families who, in their'turns. entertain 
him monthly, and the poor man liven in their houses like pne that begged an alms, 
more than like a person in credit and authority. When a ship arrives in the river it is 
a common expression Vith those who stand in need of an* *instructor for their children. 
“Let us go and buy a schoolmaster." The truth is the office and character of such a 
person is generally very mean and contemptible here, and it can not be otherwise *til 
the public takes the education of children into their mature consideration . 1 * 

Missionaries were sent*from time to time to other section* of the 
colony, but it doos not appear that they at any time engaged in the 
formal work of education, although devoting much time to instructing 
- tbe people in the use of the liturgy, in catechising the children, and 
in similar work that lies on tVe borderland between simple religious 
instruction and .formal teaching. Says Powell, at the end of his 
review of the work of the Society for tbe Propagation of the Gospel: 

Brief as is this sketch of the society and its work in Delaware. it includes ail 
the records have revealed, and suffices to establish the society as the most important 
agent in the State at lai^e in the lut century for the propagation of education as well 
as the gospel. Moreover, it is equally clear that New Castle and Dover, whither 
missionaries were first sent, became the Iona and the Liadesfarne of this little Teu- 
tonic commonwealth, for they sent forth missionaries to its remotest bounds . 3 
• * 

There were individual private # schools taught at various times 
dujing th® colonial and revolutionary period, some of whose teachers 
atUjpeil to A local celebrity which has handed down their name and* 
fa«x io the succeeding generations. One of the»e was John. Thelwell, 

• schoolmaster famous in Wilmington during revolutionary, days; 
•pother was Mrs. Elizabeth Way, a celebrated teachor of needlework 
in 1790, under whose instruction *; the art of shirt making was strictly 
attended -to, and fitting and cutting was taught here with neatness 

I For in utaulvcitudy of Dr. Tbomas Brijr, the foondw of tb, 8. P. O. and Us work In Maryland, m 
Dr. Thomas Bray: His life and selected works relating to Maryland, edited tor Bernard C. Slelner ( Bal- 
timore, 1901). 

• PoweU, pp. 30-07, quoting Perry's Hist. Colls. Relating to the Amer. Col. Ch. r V., p. 47 et seq. 

•Powell, L. P.: History of itw. In Delaware, p. 30; 
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And care.” In 1748 the Quakers established their Friends’ School in 
Wilmington, which has had a Continuous existence since that time. 
The old academy of Wilmingtdn was built about 1765, and instruction 
in it was begun before the Revolution. The object of the academy 
~ Wfts declared to be to promote “religion, morality, and literature,” 
and in 1786 a formal curriculum of studies was drawn up and Adopted 
which mark it as a classical academy of the orthodox type. Par- 
ticular stress wa.4 laid on Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, but English 
was not neglected, showing that the institution was ahead of its time^ 
A$ the life of Wilmington became more normal after the close of hostili- 
ties. the school facilities became more abundant, some of them being 
conducted by men who later became famous in other lines, the best 
known being the celebrated political writer, William Cobbett, pub* 
Usher of Porcupines Gazette, and Lewis Cass, candidate for the 
Presidency in 1848. 

The educational history of Wilmington during the early diva is 
that of other cities, mutatis mutandis. It has been seen how the 
city of Amsterdam sent a teacher to New Castle as early as 165*7; the 
comments of Missionary Ross on the educational situation in h727 
have been quoted, and it was from New Castle as a center that the 
Presbyterians of New Castle Presbytery in days long before the 
. Revolution sent forth a stream of missionaries to the old South who 
laid iif the States to which they were sent the foundations of denomi- 
national schools from which came later by evolution the public 
schools of to-day. As early as 1738 the Presbytery of Lpwes laid the 
foundation for Delaware College. In the absence of an. organized 
public-school system, other towns organized for themselves, and 
independently of the State, schools that had more or less of municipal 
direction and care if not. support, but^ as tlfey were in reality private 
schools, no further consideration of their work is necessary in this 
study. Suffice it to sfcy .that from the time of the Revolution, and in 
some. cases before that date, private schools began to be founded in 
most* of the towns and villages of the State and furnished fair oppor- 
tunities for education to those who wished and who could pay for its 
privileges. Tlje curious reader who is interested in this subject will 
find a fuller presentation in Powell’s History of Education in Dela- 
ware, where there has been brought together from various sources the 
Altered material extant relating to this interesting subject. 1 

The conclusion of the whole matter seqnis to be that, as far as 
education was concerned, this was available to a. greater or less, 
exten^ during the whole of ,the colonial' period to all who had the 
ambition to desire, it, the energy to seek it, and the money with 

*$39 »l<3 Schirf# History of Delaware, II. 683-498 (1888); Elisabeth Montgomery’s Reminiscences ot 
Wilmington (written^ In 18M); Ferris’s History of the Origins! Settlements on the Delaware (1846); Wick* 
ersham’s History of Education in Pennsylvania (1886). 
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which to pay for it. ' During the Swedish and Dutch periods educa- 
tion *wa» ip the hands of the church. Religion and education had 
not beep clearly differentiated. The minister or his assistant served 
also as -the teacher; Under favorable conditions the children were 
gathered for ftfstTUction, but where conditions were unfavorable the 
teacher visited the homes of the children. As the Dutch language in 
Delaware made small progress against the Swedish, so the Swedish 
soon began to lose ground against the more progressive and aggressive 
English. The government of Penn even started out with the promise 
of government-supported schools but later failed to make good its 
promise, and during the eighteenth century the educational institu- 
tion on which the people found it necessary to place their main 
reliance was the private school, generally under church direction or 
with denominational support. These grew up from time .to time in 
the leading towns of the province and served the purpose of giving 
some of the peoffe the elements of an education which was of the 
prevailing classical and cultural type, but in which the government 
As such had no part. The educational opportunity of the State did 
not come till after the dawn of independence. 
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Chapter II. 

THE FIRST ATTEMPTS AT STATE EDUCATION. 

I. THE STATE SCHOOL FUND PERIOD. 1796.1*29. ^ 

There is nothing on the subject of education in the Delaware 
Stato constitution of 1776. 

A second State constitution was framed by a convention w^ich 
i met hi New Castle in June, 1792. It was put into operation without 
being submitted to the people. This constitution has ono reference 
to education: 

The legislature shall, u *x.n as conveniently may ho, provide by law • * f 
for establishing schools, and promoting aria and science*. 1 

It does not appear that there was any immediate action in recog- 
nition of this mandate of the organic law. No law was immediately 
passed, nor doas it appear that the governors of the State in their 
k messages to the general assembly made any reference in those years 
to the subject of education. 

In 1 796 the State took its first step toward meeting the instructions 
of the constitution of 1792. 

On 1 February 9, 1796, there was passed an act for the creation of a 
school fund which became the basis of the public school system of 
Delaware and which has been of preeminent importance in shaping 
the policy and giving tone to the administration of schools. 

The act of 1 796 provided that all the money accruing from marriage 
and tavern licenses, from 1796 to January 1, 1.806, should bo appro- 
priated and known as. “The fund for establishing schools in the 
State of Delaware.” The State treasurer for the time] being was 
constituted its guardian, under the name and style of “The trustee 
of the fund for establishing schools in the State of Delaware.” He was 
authorized to receive gifts, donations, and bequests from individuals 
to whom the faith of the State wus pledged. When the money in 
hand was sufficient, the trustee was to invest it in shares of Block 
of the Bank of Delaware, the Bank of the United States, the Bank 
of Pennsylvania, or the Bank of North America, and with the divi- 
dends arising therefrom to purchase other shares. He was to 
make an annual settlement with the general assembly and once a 

1 Art. VIII, sec. 12, constitution of 1793. , See Thorps's charters and constitutions, roL 1, p. 680. Tbs 
section was carried over, without chance, into the constitution of 1631, where it becomes Art. VII, see. 11. 
See Thorpe, I, p. 5M. 
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year publish a list of the gifts received, with the names of the donors. 
The fund itself, at some time in the future, date not specified , was to 
be applied to tho establishment of schools in the hundreds of the 
oounties 41 for th4 purpose of instructing the children of tho inhabitants 
thereof in the English language, arithmetic, and such other branches 
of knowledge as are most useful and necessary in completing a good. 
English education," hut it was further provided that the fund 
should not bo applied "to the erecting or supporting any academy, 
college, od university in this Stato." 1 
r On January 24, 1797, an act supplementary to the school fund 

act of February 9, 1796, was pass'd. This act ordered the school 
trustee (the State treasurer) to sell the three shares of stock of tho 
Bank of Delaware already acquired and apply the receipts, together 
with any other monova he might then have in hand or receive, to 
the purchase of the shares of the stock of that hank reserved for the 
State by the act of incorporation. Jt was also enacted that the money 
arising from marriage and tavern licenses should \h\ first applied to 
the payment of the chancellor and judges,* and then tho remainder 
was to be appropriated for tho establishment of schools. The money 
thus appropriated to the payment of the chancellor and judges was 
evidently intended as a temporary loan to tide over any distress 
in the State treasury, for the sum thus used was to lx> replaced by 
money accxuing to the State from arrearage taxes. 5 

Between 1797 and 1806 there seems to have Ihmui no further legis- 
lation on the subject of the school fund. In 1806 the act of 1796 and 
tho supplementary act of 1797 wore extended for seven years from 
January 1, 1806; 4 on January 27, 1818, they were again extended to 
January 1, 1820;* on February 8, 1822, they were revived and con- 
tinued, in foroo "until repealed bv law," and it was further ordered 
that the moneys which would have belonged to the school fund had 
the act boon in force in 1620, 1821, ami 1822 were to in' reckoned up 
and invested in bank stock for the benefit of tho school fund.* 

Such is a sdmmary of ail tho legislation in Delaware bearing on the 
school fund during this period. It is now proper to turn to **n exami- 
nation of the efforts to make it of service. The first proposed use 
of the accumulating school fund was in 1803, when the inhabitants 
of Glasgow presented a petition for authority to establish a school 
and for help from the fund. The legislative committee to yhom the 

1 Powers History of Education in Delaware, 13®. Tho ict ttaelf is ch. ltec, Laws of Delaware, II. 
ppuiJM-IttB. 

• This had been the law from 1793 to 1793. See laws of 1793, ch. 2Se, secs. 4 and 5. Uws of I XU ware. 
H, p. 1137. It would appear then that the taw oM797 was merely a return to the earlier form of procedure. 

• Powell, p. 1», quoting Lews of Delaware. II, p. 1353 et seq., and VI, p. 327. Sec also ch. 1X1, Uws of 
Delaware, 1797, pp. 47-40. The moneys received from the trustee* of the <>een Office and from thd*ale of 
▼•cant lands wnm to be Invested In bank stork also, but “aucli shares, so subscribed, shall not be deemed 
or taken as any pan of the fund for establishing schools in this State.*’— Sre. 6, ch. 133. 

« Bee ch. 34, Laws of Delaware, ISOS, IV, p. 62. 

• Ibid, 1SU, IV, m. 

« Laws of 1331, ohu 144, p. 341. 
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appwil was referred recommended that they have leave to bring in 
tiie desired bill, but thought the fund was then "too inconsiderable * 
.for a general application ” and that a grant from the fund would 
therefore “ neither meet the wishes of the public, nor be consistent 
with the establishment-*' of the fund. 1 The bill was apparently not 
brought in; at any rate no such bill became a law. ^ 

In a letter to Henry lianiard in ’1K65- Judge Willard Hall give* 
an insight into the condition of education in the State at the time 
these earliest efforts toward a State system were being made: 

In Vm, April, I came to Delaware ami settled at Dover.^Thm was then no pro- 
vision by *aw in the Slab* for schools. Neighbors or small circles united and hired 
a teacher for their children Then* won* in a>me rare places achoolhouw*. There 
was no school house in Ih»vef^;The teacher there in 180:1 was a foreigner who hired 
a room and admit Usl.vholan* at pritW The teachers frequently were intemperate, 
who** quaJihcatiofi seemed to lx» inability to earn anything in any other way. A 
clergyman who had anno pretensions as a scholar, but had been silenced a a a preacher 
for incorrigible drunkenness, stood wry pnxninent as a teacher. In the boat towns 
it depended upon accident a hat kind of a school they had. In Wilmington at one 
time they had a very gi*xl teacher; he made teaching respectable, and interested 
parents iu the instruction of their children. In Hover we sent to Harvard College 
in 1SU and procured a tern her who was with us several years. Afterwards we were 
lelt to chance, but fortunately generally had a p*xl school. Hut even in the lx>st 
noighlxirhnoda, tet hers n< the young frequently were nnmoraJ and incapable; and 
in the country generally there was either a school of the worst character or no school 
at all.* 

The first official recognition of the cause of public education by the 
governor of the State seems to have been that contained in the mes- 
sage of Gov. David Hall to the assembly on January 4, 1805* He 

sap: ¥ u 

\\ hen Wc talte into view the gross ignorance that prevails in some parts ol this State 
among the lower classes of the people, for want of proper schools reuddiahed in their 
neightxirhood, we lament tliat. the legislature has not paid a more early attention 
to this important duty. A law having passed in 1706 to create a fu£d sufficient to 
establish schools in this State and the fund at this time being considerable, I beg 
leave to recommend the application of such part of the said fund m the legislature 
shall judge proper to the establishment of schools as in the said act directed. 

Two weeks later, on January 17, 1805, we find the following in the 
journal of the house (p. 36). Its very brevity speaks with startling 
emphasis: 

Mr. Higgins laid on the table sundry petitions, signed by 256 inhabitants of New 
Castle and Sussex Counties, praying the legislature to paw an act to enable trustees 
to open schools and to appropriate the school funds, which were read. 

On motion of Mr. Higgins, seconded by Mr. Reynolds, that the «ud petitions be 
referred to a committee of three. ' 

On the question, it was determined in the negative. 

On motion of Mr, Higgins, seconded by Mr. Green, the petitioners leave to 
withdraw their petitions. 


’ L J., 1809, p. 44. 

* Baraard'a Jour, of Bduo., 1806 , xrl, i», quoted In part la PowtU, liA 
* 9 H. JL 1806, a. A 
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This and nothing more. The first. effort to pass a school law had 
failed. • s 

Gov. Nathaniel Mitchell, in his message to the assembly on January 
8, 1807, says: 1 

The state olowfinanceshas gradually improved; # # * we are flattered with the 
prospect of realizing the expectation of the legislature, in establishing funds compe- 
tent to the support of public county schools. This institution c^eservee encourage- 
ment. Ignorance is the banoof our Government. General information is its strongest 
pillar. ✓- 

But at this session no petition for schools was presented; no bill 
was introduced, and on February 5, 1808, the trustee of the school 
fund was instructed to invest all funds on hand in shares in the 
Farmers' Bank of the State of Delaware.* 

For the next few years there was silence in Delaware on the subject 
of education. Indeed for the whole of these decades, short and 
simple are the annals of education, and what legislation does appear 
is mainly devoted to private inptitutions. A summary of these pro- 
visions may be properly included here: In 1810 the Dover Academy 
was incorporate ; in 1811 permission was granted to raise by lottery 
$10,000 “for the use and benefit'* of the trustees of # the college of 
Wilmington; the next year the Georgetown school in Sussex County a 
was incorporated, as was the New Castle Library Co.; and the Glas- 
gow Grammar School was authorized to raise $1,000 by lottery; in 
1813 the “English schoolhouse"in Newark was to be repaired out of 
the proceeds of a lottery that was also to go in part to paving the * 
streets of the town. In 1816 the Union School in New Castle Hun- 
dred and the Brandywine Academy in New Castle County were incor- 
porated. Two acts for lotteries to'aid education were passed in 1816 
, *hd these were followed by other ’Sets of incorporation in 1819 (Milton 
and Seaford Academies). 

. On January 7, 1813, Gov. Joseph H&let said to the assembly: 


The school fund is also a subject for your consideration. The establishment of this 
fund must have been for general use, not for the erection of large and expensive 
seminaries, in the benefits of which very few can participate. A diffusion of knowledge, 
is a principal concern in every republican government, whoee great object is that each 
citizen may be able to come forward in puhlic life, and avail himself of, and benefit 
society by, the exercise of those talents with which , nature may have endued him 
' A man possessing the rudiments of education may improve himself by his own asei- 
diuty. Some of the greatest characters have made themselves in this way. The want 
of the rudiments of education has kept in obecurity many who would otherwise have 
beenextenaively useful and has lost to the world abilities which might have been its 
greatest ornament. The income of the school fund is now such, .that it is believed, 
i without exhausting the whole of this income, but leaving' the fund gradually to 
V .iscreaae, appropriations might be made, which with such aids as the different neighbor- 
hoods in this State might easily and would readily affoid, would establish, for limited 
seasons, schools in these neighborhoods sufficient to teach the rudimepte of education. 
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As it i* reasonable that the present generation should not live exclusively for posterity* 
but should avail itself of the advantages which it poas q pe os for its own improvement, ' 
I submit to you the propriety of appropriating a portion of the income of this fund 
to the purpose above suggested . 1 

Gov. Haslet returned to the subject at the next session and said on 
January 5, 1814: 



The importance of education in a republican government is universally acknowl- 
edged. In this Government, all the citizens have equal rights; and are under, equal 
obligations. Education confers the power of exercising these rights, and discharging 
these obligations to the greatest benefit of the individual and of the community. 
*&ood schools can not be extensively established without public assistance. I submit 
it to xour consideration whether a portion of the income of the school fund could not 
be ^usefully employed in establishing schools in the different neighborhoods of the 
State, for limited periods in each year. Such a system would be attended with most 
important advantages; and in carrying it into effect the legislature might confidently 
rely upon contributions of the neighborhoods in which schools shouid be established* 
which would be increased as the benefits of the system became better known and 
more sensibly felt.* 


It is evident that the plan of procedure in the mird of Gov. H&slet 
was that of a system of education where a part of the expenses 
were met out of the income of the school fund ai d the remainder 
by the people, presumably in their private ard individual capacity* 
but nothing was done that year nor in 1815. In 1816 a resolution " 
recited that the trustee of the school fund then had on hard $4,753.72, . 
which was lying idle and instructed him to invest the same in the 
Farmers’ Bank of the State of Delaware, "or any other incorporated 
bark of this State.” * 

II. THE BEGINNING OF SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

The general assembly of 1817 was the first to undertake the work 
of the actual organization of a public school system. It had already 
chartered various private academies and semipublic charity schools 
Tor “ destitute orphans” in Wilmington and in New Castle, but these 
had asked no public funds for their maintenance, and none bad been 
provided for them. This assembly had also inaugurated the policy " 
of incorporating Sunday schools, but its most important educational 
work was the passage of an act — the first public act of its kind in the 
history of the State — for “ appropriating part of the school fund for 
the education of poor children.”* This act appointed a board of trus- 
tees “to superintend the education of poor children within their 
several hundreds, in the respective counties of this State.” The 
trustee of the school fund was then ordered for the year beginning -n 

February 1, 1817, to pay in quarterly payments to the treasurer of ^ 

each county the sum of $1,000 per annum from any money in hi s * 

hands. The amount available for each hundred was carefully fixed 

t 1 H. J., 1817, pp. 30-31. 

* H. J., 1814, p. 7. 

,. •* * See rosoluiton on pp. 


157-W8, Ltwt of Dttawift, 1817, end ohs. 108 end 111 See ebon. ^ 
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in tjie law, and the school trustees were authorized to expend 'these 
sums only- 

in the payment of euch school masters, or teachers of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
as may, by the trustees aforesaid, or a majority of th$m, within their several hundreds* 
respectively, be intrusted with the tuition and education of poor children; # * * 
#' 0UC ^ nray be obviously unable to receive the rudiments of an English 

* education from *ny private or other source, except as hereinbefore provided. 

The trustees were to make reports — , • 

| as to the number, character, and situation of the different schools and schoolhouscs, 
in their respective neighborhoods, also the exact number, name, and ages of all the 
poor white children within their respective hundreds and their opinions as **> the 
amount of money required to pay for their tuition together with such other particu- 
lars as they may deem necessary, to enable the general assembly at their next session 
to determine the competency, of the net proceeds of the fund for establishing schools^* 

1 to deft *y expense, which might he incurred by the tuition of all the poor white 

1 children within the State. 

The trustees were to make their reports to the county treasurers., 
! and these were to report to the general assembly. 

; * This was the laW which launched the public schools as a dearly 

| marked pauper system . 1 Financial details of the results of the law 
are no^t available to any great extent, but the report from Sussex 
} County for 1817 made to the legislature on January 15, 1818, may 
" illustrate the whole 


8ft> 

t; 




Paid to Baltimore Hundred for use of schools $33 941 

Paid to Broadkiln Hundred for use of schools * . * * * 224 

Pud to North West Fork Hundred for use of schools 38 33 

hi . , . - 141.50 

Balance in hands of county treasurer unappropriated 10s. 50 

, * 250 00 

received from trustee of school fund. . . ; 250 qq 

e-law of 1817 wa9 revised and reenacted on February 3, 1818. 
Th^new act began by appointing trustees for each hundred in the 
State who. were “to superintend the education of the poor chil- 
dren within their respective hundred?.” Beginning with January 
1*1818, the trustee of the school fund was to pay each county $1,000- 
in four quarterly payments, the proportion, to each hundred bein» 
fixed in the law and devoted to — 

the payment of such school masters or teachore of reading, writing, and arithmetic 
•»;may *,.? * be intrusted with the tuition and education of poor children!' 

. • auch wjute children as may be obviously unable to rocoive the rudiments 
of an English education from any private or other source, except as horein before 
provided. 

: J/ tv;;, L L : 

J. h " roi EducUon in Punsylvula. eh. U. th.t th. coum. 

sobjwt wm not mrentliliy dlflhrent In -Penmylvinl. from thatln Dslaware A si milar 
T«m»ylT«ni» UttaM the poo, In that Stats more money «u ipmt, th* 

taw met wllh .uUUntl.Hr th. rem. remits. 1W wsre 

„ ..5.^2 PP-B-U 1* siUtement th.t from Sspumber to Dsnmber, l«t’,. 

1™* ^* P * W *“*® oetarefromlho trustornot th* redans i «ti * a total ofBM. 

‘A ■'Vj.v.ti . v . -■ ■ ■ 
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The limit for three months’ instruction was fixed at $2.50 “and 
a like sum in proportion for any longer or shorter term.” The trus- 
tees in the hundreds were to keep -close and exact accounts' of their 
expenditures and of the children taught and report the same year 
to the county treasurer who in turn was to report to the general 
assembly. ^ 

The local trustees were authorized and directed to pay to the 
Brandywine Manufacturers’ Sunday School, the Female Harmony 
Society of .Wilmington, the New Castle Benevolent Society, and the 
Female Union Society of Smyrna such sums as might appear their 
just proportion for “the number of poor children by each*of them 
respectively educated.” The trustees appointed under this law 
(1818) were allowed to draw and expend such sums as had been 
allowed but not expended under the law of 1817. 1 

Fortunately there has been preserved a financial. report from Sus- 
sex County made to the assembly on January 4, 1819, which may he 
used for comparison with the similar report made on January 15, 1818.* 

SUSSEX COUNTY POOR-SCHOOL EXPENDITURES FOR 1818. 

Paid Indian River Hundred for education fpr poor children $51 93 

Paid Broadkiln Hundred-for education for poor children 102.411 

Paid North West Fork. Hundred for education for poor children 75. 76 

Paid Cedar Creek Hundred for education for poor children 100 00 

Paid Lewes and Rehoboth Hundred for education for poor children 106. 00$ 

Paid DagBborough Hundred for education for poor children 32 , 074 

Paid Baltimore Hundred (balance of two years* appropriation) 136.054 


Balance in hands of county treasurer. 


605.14 

I 6 I .884 

767.024 

750.00 


Received from school fund trustee ’ 

Received from miscellaneous sources 17~024 

xr l ' 767.024 

No other reports on the financial side of the act of 1818 are avail- 

able, and this in itself would seem to indicate that no particular 
degree of success followed the enactment of these laws. Bowell 
says (p. 140) that a few schools were organized and the way opened 
for further improvement, but the division of pupils into rich and 
poor was disliked, and the school fund came to be? known as “a. poor 
children’s fund.” This dissatisfaction is well characterized by 
Gov. Cochran, in his message in 1877, when he says: 

It is not surprising that a provision which invited a free-spirited and independent 
people to have their children schooled as paupers proved a failure. Perhaps the 
best fruit of this effort was that it excited a widespread discontent, which served to 
quicken interest in the subject, provoking discussion and stimulating to an earnest 
effort for a better matured and more efficient system.* 


1 Delaware melon laws, 1818, pp. M0-846. 

1 House Journal, 1819, p. 40. 

1 to ***** assembly 011677, p. 16; also quoted byTosolt, p. 140. 
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It would appear from these acts that th* purpose of the legislators 
was to promote the organization of schools which should draw their 
support entirely from public funds. There* is no indication that 
private incorporated academies were expected to share in the dis- 
tribution of these public funds. This is evident from the supple- 
mental act passed in 1821, which provides: 

That for each and every poor white child taught at any incorporated or other 
regular English school within thia State, and for whose tuition the teacher thereof 
can not in any other w*y receive compensation by reason of the indigence of such 
child and his or her relations and friends, one dollar per quarter, or four dollars annu- 
ally, shall be paid out of any unappropriated money in the fund for establishing 
schools within this State. 

Thus it seems not onl} T was the education of the poor in Delaware 
to be branded as such, but it was to be done by contract at so much 
per head. The teacher was also required to make oath to his account 
and— 

shall, moreover, obtain the certificate of. at least three credible freeholders of the 
neighborhood that the child or children, for whose schooling the chargee in said 
account are made, are such as ought to be entitled to the benefit of this act. 

. ^ would seem that this system was about as far from the present 
public school idea as was possible. None but paupers could enjoy 
its benefits, and for fear that* another might slip in unawares this 
poverty was to be attested by the* neighbors. Public education 
was only for those who could not help themselves. The public 
acts of 1817, 1818, and 1821 were a failure, because the pauper idea 
was in the ascendant. The act of 1817 ordered a report on the total 
number of poor white children if the State. The law of 1 821 allowed 
out of the school fund $1 per quarter, or $4 per year, for each. It 
would seem that the purpose of the supplementary act of 1821 was 
to draw still more distinctly the lines between pauper and self- 
supporting citizens, and, according to Powell (p. 141), added to the 
unpopularity of the earlier la\ys. The children whg enjoyed its 
benefits became the butt ef ridicule for their more fortunate com- 
panions. 

The conclusion is borne out by the State allowances for the edu- 
cation of poor children as provided for by annual enactments of the 
assembly, as follows: 

Act of- February 8, 1822: There was allowed to the Female Harmony Society of 
Wilmingtoa $195 “ for the education of poor children " and to the Female Benevolent 
8ociety of New Castle $115, to the Female Union 8ociety of Smyrna $48, and to indi- 
vidual* $108.63). t * ■ 

1 Act of February 0 , 1823: The school trustee was directed to pay claims of teachers 
for “ the education of poor children,” amounting to $482.26. 

* Act of February 2, 1824: Female Harmony Society of Wilmington, $193.49; Female 
Benevolent Society of New Castle, $61.37; and to others, $240.13*. To this law was 
now added what was apparently a new eefetion— that no teacher should be paid for 
more than 20 poor children in any one year. 
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Acta of January 9 and February 8, 1825: Female Benevolent Society of New 
Caatle, $7&ll; Free Harmony School at Wilmington, $80; Female Benevolent 
Society of New Castle, $80; and to others, $220.90. 

Act of February 9, 1826: Free Harmony School, Wilmington, $80; Female Benevo- * 
lent Society, $80; Female Union Society of Smyrna, $40.78; othere, $156.90. 

Act of February 9,. 1827: Female Benevolent' Society of New Caatle, $80; Free 
Harmony School, Wilmington, $80; to othere, $280.41 J. 

Act of February 16, 1829: Free Harmony School at Wilmington (for 1827 and 1828), • 

$160; Female Benevolent .Society of New Caatle for 1827 and 1828, $160; Female 
Union Society T>f Smyrna for 1827 and 1828, $99.44; and to 48 individuals, $738.08, 
being an average of $15.38 in auma ranging from $1 to $66. 

These payments were all presumably for the two years 1827 and 
1828, as there was no session of the assembly in 1828. The laws 
show that these sums were distributed over every part of the State. 1 . 

III. SUNDAY SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

It has been noted that th& poor were to be educated out of the 
proceeds of the school fund. The first definite provision for public 
taxation for the purpose of education seems to have come in connec- ] 
tion with another section of the school law of 1821, that providing 
public funds for the support of Sunday schools. As is well known, 
the original idea of the Sunday School as advocated by Robert 
Raikes was not that of a school on the Sabbath for religious instruc- 
tion, but the use of the Sabbath for working boys who could attend 
on iio other day and their instruction in secular learning and by 
paid teachers. It has been shown that an act of 1817 (ch. 131) in- 
corporated the Brandywine Manufacturers' Sunday School, in New * 
Castle County. The law of 1821 (ch. 65) went further, for it pro- 
vided that every school in (he State instituted for the education of 
children on the Sabbath day should be entitled to receive from the 
county not more than 20 cents per white scholar per annum, provided 
the schools in question should be maintained not less than three 
months in each year. The amount to be used in this way was hot to 
exceed $200 for each county and was to be raised “as other county 
rates and levies are by the laws. of this State." 

This seems to have been the first provision for. public taxation for 
education in the State, and it is perhaps best to give at this point 
the subsequent history of this movement. Scharf reports* that up 
to 1829 under this law 29 Sunday schools had received aid; Female 
school at New Castle, 100 scholars; Mill Creek, 4(j; Imfhanuel Church, 

New Castle, 93; Farm school, 50; St. James' school, neat Stanton, n 
95; N^w Castle school, 93; First Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, 

161; Newark male school, 20; Newark female school, 30; Mrs. An-, 
derson's school, 23;^ Harmony school, 97; White Clay Creek, 120; 

1 9c the original act# under theee dates as (riven in the seal on acts. 

* Scharf, J. T,: History Delaware, 1009-1888, Philadelphia, 1888, 2 v., vol. 1, p. 444, 
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Brandywine Manufacturers’ School, 191 ; .Methodist Church echool, 

' Wilmington; 213; Second Presbyterian Church school, Wilmington’ 
150; Catholic, Church school, 40 ; Protestant Episdopal Church 
school, 84; Brandywine village school, 50.* 

Scharf gives also a list of the teachers in thes.e schools and ‘the 
amount received by each. Yhe earliest teacher to bo thus, paid 
seems to have been P. Quigley, of the Brandywine Manufacturers’ 
Sunday School, who received $17.20 for 86 pupils on September 20, 
1821. In 1822 the teachers in eight other schools were paid sums 
varying from $7.20 to $26.40, amounting in all to $87.20. At every 
meeting of the levy court appropriations were made for this purpose!’ 
The law seems to hftye long retained its popularity arid is still in 
force, for the code of >915’ requires the levy court of each county to 
pay annually “to the teachers of each Sabbath school kept therein 
for three months or more in the year, 50 cents for each white scholar.” 
The total payment in any, one year in each county is limited' to , 'a 
total of $500, and it is required that Sussex County shall return 
annually to the levy court a statement of the manner in which the* 
appropriation has been applied, and in the absence of. such report no 
appropriation is made. Such statements for all the counties • 
generally appear in the auditor’s reports down to 1905. Since that 
date they are not found. 4 » 

Another phase of educational development of that date was the 
Lancastrian school. At the session of 1819 a petition “signed by 
260 citizens” Was presented to the assembly praying the establish- 
ment of “a model school on the Lancasterian plan.” The matter 
was discussed, a bill was brought in to establish such a school in 
Wilmington, but.it failed to pass.* 




IV. FURTHER LEGISLATIVE DISCUSSION. 

While little seems to have been accomplished in tho decade be- 
tween 1821 and 1829 toward the actual organization of public schools, 
they had at any rate reached in their development that stage of im- 
portance which helped them command attention from the governors 
in their annual messages. 

— — -- — — 

1 Allowance for Sunday schools, 1829 (pee Auditor’s Report for 1829, pp. 151 162 182)* 

. Boasts County ' ' ' 

Kant County 

: 

' , * B 7 “ ** p*®** 5 to 1Ma («*»• «*> a report on the expenditure of the public funds granted foTtbfuse of 
Sunday _ was required under penalty of loss of further appropriations. 

* Bee ssoa 3190 and 3191 which have been brought forward from the code of 1852, 

« 8se the statistical tables printed at the end of this study. In 1867, chapter 134 repealed the law allow- 
ing 8500 per year to each oounty for Sabbath schools and’ fixed an individual payment of OOoents for each 
■‘lebolar (pupil) in Kent and Sussex Counties and 30 cents in New Castle. This in turn was renealed bv 
chapter 413, Laws of 1869, pareed Fob. 9, i860. 7 

* a J., 1819, pp. 41, 119, 154, 158. 

'Li. * i '■ - J — ■ 
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Got. Jacob Stout urged in his message before this assembly in 
January, 1821, “the expediency of establishing acaden : «a ar.d 
founding a college for the education of youth.” He wmpj rther 
persuaded that — * ■ 

the diffusion of knowledge among our citirens is indispensably necessary to the cl ir- 
acter and prosperity of the Statp, and that we have too long neglected the establish- 
\ment of institutions similar to those which now constitute the pride and glory of our 
sister republic. 1 

% 

Gov. John Collins was the first, however, who showed any states- 
manlike grasp of the educational situation. In his message to the 
assembly on January 2, 1822, he devotes nearly one-half of his space 
to this subject. He emphasizes the importance “of devising the beet 
practical^ means of promoting education,*' for on it “depends the 
intellectual, moral, and religious character of the community." He 
said it was a matter “for surprise and regret that not even an experi- 
mqnt of public patronage had been made in the State;" it is true the 
means of the State are limited, but if “judiciously applied they might 
effect very important purposes." The counties had not been divided 
into school districts and there were few schoolhouses, but it was sug- 
gested that portions of the school fund might be offered the districts 
on condition that they “Tai9e other specified sums by contributions." 
He insisted that these voluntary private contributions were necessary 
•.for the salvation of the schools: 

1 1 is conceded that these school* muat be support ed , chiefly, by voluntary contribu- 
tions. It is probably best that it should be so; for that is rarely much prised which 
costs little; and it happens, affording to the common principles of our nature^ that 
some who would embrace the means of education if attainable for a price which they 
could afford, would altogether neglect them if offered as a free gift. It is submitted 
that the great object of the general assembly, in respect to the subject of promoting 
education, should bo to excite the attention and combine the exertions of individuals; 
to attempt , by furnishing some public funds, to obtain greater voluntary contributions; 
and by placing the subject in the view of the different sections of the country, to 
impress upon the minds of tho people the principle that to provide the means of educa- 
tion is an important part of their concerns. 

With these views of the functions of the ‘State in matters of educa- 
tion, it would naturally follow' that Gov. Collirs did not approve the 
law's of 1817, 1818, and 1821 : ' 

I have on a former occasion questioned f and I now submit to your consideration, 
whether'the appropriations, which have heretofore been made of portions of the school 
fund, for the purpose of education are consistent with the nature and intent of that 
fund, or calculated to* produce so much^good as might be effected in a different manv. 
ner? * * * The charitable nature of the appropriations and the benevolent views 
• with which they are made command our esteem, but it is wisdom to consider that tbe 
general purposes of education in which the whole community are interested demand* 
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mm tl ouroehool fund can afford, and that duty therefore require* that no part of 
it should be diverted from ita legitimate course . 1 

It will be noted that the central idea in the plan of action proposed 
by Gov. Collins was one of cooperation between the local community 
and the State, The community tfas to raise its funds by private sub- 
scription, and the State was to draw upon the school funds. This 
idea came, no doubt, from the suggestions of Willard Hall, then a 
member of the State senate and long interested in the development 
of education. As will be shown later the school law of 1829 was his 
wdrk, and the suggestions of Gov. Collins in 1&22 are near enough to 
serve as the prototype of that law. But the time was not yet. More 
talk was necessary, the State had not yet made up its mind. 

At the session of 1823 little emphasis was put on education! The 
high-water mark of 1822 was now beginning to dbb, for Willard Hall 
was now no longer in the senate. Gov. Caleb Rodney satisfied - 
himself with recommending to the assembly the consideration of — 

the propriety of adopting wme specific plan for the permanent diffusion of education 
among the whole body/of tbe*people. * * * The elementary in»tniction of youth 
forma the basis of their usefulness to the State. # # * A knowledge of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, which may be acquired in country schools under proper regu- 
lations, greatly contributes in all, * * * One striking feature of such a system is 
that it wnl comprehend the education of females, which is an object of the first impor- 
tance and almost of indispensrfble necessity.* 

With the opening of the assembly in 1824 a new era for the schools 
gave promise of beginning. Gov. Charles Thomas took the matter 
up in his message and in eloquent terms reviewed the situation : 

I would earnestly press upon your attention the propriety of adopting some plan by 
which the rneaps of education may be accessible to every member of the community. 
This is a subject of primary importance. * # The school f ind is gradually 
increasing; but, if permitted to remain untouched, it would require at least 20 or 30 
yean before it would be sufficient to carry instruction into every family. If unused, 
with the most assiduous care one generation must pass away before it would be pro- 
ductive of any benefit to the community. In theeo portentous times it seems rather 
a hazardous experiment to permit one generation to sleep in ignorance, in order that 
light and Vnowledge may be extended to the succeeding. The best way to secure 
the blessings of education to the next generation is to confer them upon the present. 
Ignorance ? an not appreciate what it never enjoyed ; they alone who have been favored 
, with the blessingsof education can estimate them at their proper value; * * * J would, 

therefore, recommend to your consideration the propriety of calling the school fund 
into active operation, and of supplying its deficiency to promote the object for which 
. Uwaaoriginallydeeigned,byaschool tax. Such a tax would be a blessing to the people, 
rather than a burden; for it would tend to relieve them from the most intolerable of 
all burdens, the burden of immorality and ignorance. If, however, you should deem 
it inexpedient to encroach upon the present school fund, I would urge upon you the 

• f » At the weeioo of 1322 was presented the report to the Upland Legislature on Jan. 30, 1821, on the grent- 
ing of public lands to the older States tor educations 1 purposes in order to even up those granted to the 
newer 8tates. T>e Maryland report is reprinted and a strong report from the assembly oommittee sus- 
tained the Maryland oonteation (we H. J., 1822, pp. 15-31 and and S. 1822, pp. 44-40). 

» H. J., 1823, pp, 30-21. 
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propriety of laying a school tax for the purpose of the rising generation. . A small tax 
would he sufficient if die State was divided into school districts and a certain- sum 
allowed to every district that 'would furnish housec ^sufficient to accommodate a speci- 
fied number of scholars or a certain sum, for each scholar, to every portion of any dis- 
trict that will furnish a school house. In a country like ours, iriiere all power, directly 
or indirectly, flows from the people, it is a matter of astonishment that the diffusion of 
knowledge knd the extension of religion and morality among the people were not the 
first objects of public patronage. Some of our sister States have wisely ex tehded the 
arm of public protection over the education oi the poor. I trust that you will not be 
backward in following this example. * V * In-yam do we boast of our elective 
franchise and of our civil rights if a large portion of our citizens are unable to read the 
tickets whiefi they annually present at the polls. Such men mfy think themselvea 
free, but in4¥'t th<*y are slaves. Ignorance always has been, and always will be, the 
slave of knowledge. If iniormation is generally diffused among a people, that people 
will always be their own masters; they will always govern. An enlightened people 
never has been, and never can be enslaved. * • * Sensible of the incompati- 
bility between knowledge and slavery, the masters of the Old World have closed every 
avenue against the people, and openly declared that a nation, to be kept in chains, 
must be kept in ignorance. The circulation of all books that advocate political liberty 
and civil rights hca been suppre^i^ed, and the freedom 01 the press is totally destroyed. 
* • * Enlighten the people; open schools for the instruction of the poor, and our 
liberty will he perpetual . But, if we dtae our ears against the admonitions of history, 
and shut our eyes against the light of experience, the fairest prc^pect* that ever opened 
uj*oi' the world will be blighted, and the hopes of humanity and the prayers of the 
pious will be fruitless and unavailing. 1 N 

This eloquent- address, although falling short of what would be 
to-day expected of an educational orator, was far ip advance of the 
leaders of the day when it was delivered. There appears here the. 
first suggestion of a tax for general public education in the history 
of the State. The idea of public education as intended primarily for 
the poor had not yet disappeared, but the signs are evident that the 
educational leaders of the State were thinking. This last remark 
does not apply, however, to some‘of the legislators. The discussion 
on education began in Mie assembly by inquiring how much had been 
actually paid out from the school fund under the pauper school 
laws of 1817, 1818, and 1821. a 

This was reported to be: 

To New Caatle County $\ t 937. 50 

To Kent County, $1,250, lea» $497.32$ refunded 752, 67$ 

To Suare»County f $1,000, less $270.38 refunded 729. 62 

Total expended for public schools under the acta of 1817, 1818, and 

1#21 3,419.79$ 

A committee of the assembly then reported on the educational 
sections of the governor's message. This committee was convinced 
of the necessity of “doing something to improve the condition of 
schools." It was a lamentable fact that in some neighborhoods 
there were no schools, and* in others “where .they are established, 
they are, in many instances, from the in competency and immorality 
of the teachers who conduct them, in the most uriprosperous state.” 

* H. J., 1AM, pp. iuHft 8. J.,M34,pp.S-10. * BL J*, ISM, p£* SI, M-46. . 
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It was recognizod, however, that untU the foods were sufficient 
attempts at improvement would be disappointing and that expendi- 
tures under the acts of 1817, 1818, and 1821 had been made ‘for 
the education of poor children without materially promoting their 
instruction,” for those children, except at schools in a few of the 
towns, had been taught ‘‘for such short and irregular periods that 

- uL, d , not hftve ma<le an y sensible progress in acquiring a 
knowledge of the first rudiments of learning.” 

The committee estimated that in eight years from 1 824 the school 
fund would have increased so as to yield an annual income of $1 5,000 ; 

“ that 300 schools were necessary for the State, to each of which $50 
might be allowed, or, still better, Uhat the income of the fund might 
be apportioned as the needs of the pauper children might demand. 
It is everywhere assumed that the State fund for paupers was to be 
supplemented by private funds from those parents able to pay. 

, This was probably the purpose of the assembly when organizing the 
school fund in 1796, for it ‘‘could not have been so visionary” as to 
suppose that the fund could ever bo able to establish the new schools 
needed and support- those already in existence. To accomplish that 
object a fund of $2,1)00.000 would be needed. Nor was it to be sup- 
posed that it was the purpose of the assembly to take these schools 
so entirely out of the hands of the people “as to have them exclu- 
sively supported at the expense of this fund." Nor was it to he 
imagined that the assembly of that day “could have conceived the 
idea of combining with tho avails of the fund, after it should have 
attained some growth, a school tax to be levied on the assessments 
of tho real and personal property of the citizens.”. 

It was estimated that a sufficient school tax would amount to 
$80,000, “a larger sum than the aggregate of the count) 1 rates and 
levies, poor and road taxes, raised in tho State. This would be 
almost exclusively paid by tho holders of real property, who being 
saddled with so enormous a tax, in addition to their present, unequal 
burdens, would be grievously oppressed.”* There follows a curious 
argument against the imposition of such a school tax', for it would 
be “peculiarly obnoxious to th«r proprietors of great freehold estates .” 

In conclusion, the committee thought that the school fund, “being 
the only resource on which reliance can be placed for founding new 
schools apd meliorating the condition of those now established," 
ought to be “kindly and carefully fostered” and that after eight 
years it might have so accumulated as to make it possible to put the 
schools "into active and useful operation.”’ 

The arguments of this committee have been quoted so extensively 
for two purposes: (1) To show how far the people of Delaware still , 
were in 1824 from recognizing universal taxation as the basal prin- 
ciple. of public education ; and (2) to explain the provisions and 
crudities, the looseness and weakness of the school law of 1829, for 


* Time (neholdcn paid Ux oa rental Ttltiu onlj. i H. ISM, pp. l»-131. 
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in seeking to secure some result Judge Hall, wh$n drawing that bill, 
had to keep himself within such bounds as would pass the assembly 
and be, to some extent at least, agreeable to the people of the State/ 

This report seems to represent the end of the school-fund period 
of agitation for public education. There is little in Gov. Paynter’s 
messages in 1826 and 1827 on the subject, and this little deals rather 
with home training and moral education than with ‘'the mere acqui- 
sition of the arts of reading and writing, and of the knowledge of 
arithmetic, and of foreign and dead languages” for which the governor 
seems to have had a most sovereign contempt. 1 

It will be noted that the school-fund period extended from 1796 
to 1829, ju.>t a generation. The fund was based on slight, but cer- 
tain, sources of income. It began with nothing. In 1829 it had 
accumulated stocks worth in the market more than $158,000, although 
there had not been until 1829 any increase in the assessed valuation 
of State property. It appears that the fund was carefully and 
honestly administered, and while under supplementary laws it was 
constantly draw n on for money with w hich to pay the judicial officers 
of the State and oven the governor, it would appear that these sums 
were regularly, systematically, and honestly repaid, but the admin- 
istration of this fund does not seem.to have taken on a character 
essentially different, from that in other States, for the financial 
administration of the fund came to be an end in itself and the schools 
disappear largely from view. 

This becomes distinctly visible when w r e come to consider the sums 
paid out of the fund for schools and the sums invested for the fund 
in hank stocks, lender the act of 1817 each of the counties w T as 
allowed $1 ,000 per year for poor children. All the sums allow^ed were 
not paid over to the counties and all that was paid over was not 
expended, but a part covered back into the fund. From 1817 and 
1818 the sums paid to t ho counties or to teachers for teaching poor 
children never amounted to as much as $1,000 per year until 1828-29, 
when it was $1,115.93, and this, too, although most of the time the 
annual income from marriage and tavern licenses -and from batik 
stock’s varied in amount from $2,131 in 1823 to $10,550 in 1826. 
And this failure to spend seems to have been due as much to the 
indifference to schools as to the usual desire to increase the fund,' 
In 1827 no more than $432.89 wus credited as expended for schools, 
and of this sum $160 was paid for Sunday schools. The law r of 1821 
provided that the funds paid to Sunday schools should be raised by 
a general tax, as were other taxes. It is not clear how the $124 paid 
out in 1822 for Sunday schools and the $189 paid out in 1823 for the 
same purpose were raised. * / 

The total effect of the efforts from 1817 to 1821 establish schools 
was either nil or bad. No workable scheme of education w r as evolved ; 


1 8* H. J., ISM, p. 12, and nim 1S37, p. ML 
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schools were permanently established; the spirit of educational 
endeavor was not brought into the State nor induced to make it an 
abiding^lace; little or no interest in education was awakened among 
the masses; no friends for the system were raised up, and the delib- 
erate declaration that the income of the fund was for the teaching 
of paupers, deliberately and distinctly so declared, divided the popu- 
lation into the rich and the poor, emphasized and exaggerated social 
distinctions, aroused a spirit of independence which would have none 
of the education thus oflered, and so made the whole Attempt a 
dismal failure. During these dark years, when public school educa- 
tion was at its nadir m the State, the better system had apparently 
but one friend. His ^.fforts for better things have been noticed 
already in connection with the messages of the governors in .1822 
and 1824, and in 1829 his ideas were finally crystallized into law. 
This fntnd of real public school education was Willard Hall, whose 
work will be considered with some detail iftsUio next chapter. 

V. STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE SCHOOL FUND. 

All that had been really accomplished before 1829 may Ik* given 
statistically in the following presentation of the fortunes of the school 
fund, 1796-1829: 

Suurmrnl of /Mdfuirr ichixd fund, n$6 J , SfU 


Year. 
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22 
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I H whilhar thaw nuns ware paid from the school fund; apparently they ware not. 

* Charjedai comln* from the school fund, but under New Castle and Sussex Counties there U reported 
f Jo?** tt0} 49, whfch was apparently paid out of county funds. 

• Apparently paid out of local hnyls. 
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Hie investments and amount of the school fund in 1829 wen* as 
follows, as taken from the auditors report for 1829: 1 

2,439 alum* atork in PannenT lUuk, lull paid in. at $50 per diarv $121, 950. 00 


intimated value. at $45 per "hare ^ $109, 755 w 109, 755. 00 

37 shares in Hank of Delaware. at $310 per *hare 1 1, 470. uO 1 1 470. 00 


44 si nan* in United Stale* liank. at $123 26 per share. 5, 423 00 

20 share* in United State** Hank. «i $122.87 per - Har e. 2,467. 60 

1 share in United State.- Hank «i $123 per aliare 123 00 

X 

86 111 all, <*tt mated at g 001 00 

Chesapeake and Delaware OauaJ »u*ek, i\*t 21, 250 00 21* 260. 00 

Balance nidi on hand A ' , . 


162 , 67 A 60 

168 , 160. 16 

• AppeodUto IJ. J. lOO.p. 1««. n*«* wtaU will ba found not to foot up oarrwiir, but tb*v 
•»$*'*««# the audftur’i report. 
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Chapter III. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


I. WILLARD HALL 


" There came to Delaware in 1803 a man who through a devotion 
of 50 years to the cause of education won for himself in that State 
the loving title of father of the public schools. This man was Willard 
Hall (1780-1875), a native of Massachusetts, a Harvard graduate in 
the class of 1799, a lawyer by profession. He served as secretary of 
state of Delaware 181 1-1814 ;,was elected to Congress in 1816 and 
1818, and was again secretary of state in 1821. In 1822 he* was a 
member of the State senate, where his influence in behalf of educa- 
I tion was already beginning to be manifest. As has been shown in 
an earlier chapter, he was the responsible person bohind the .educa- 
tional recommendations contained in Gov. Collins’s message of that 
! year, and from that time on there was no let-up in his enthusiasm 

- for the schools. In May, 1823, he was appointed by President - 
Monroe judge of the Federal District Court of Dolaware, a position 
which he filled with fidelity for 48 years. His elevation to the bencli 
brought Judge Hall relief from the harassing details of his profession 
and gave him much leisure for maturing and developing thdse laiger 
plans of usefulness upon which ho had already begun to meditate, 
and it is even doubtful whether these unofficial and purely voluntary 
services, though less conspicuous, were not more valuable and far- 
. reaching in their influence than his judicial duties. 

Of his interest in the schools of the State his biographer says: 1 

It is very far from an adequate estimate of the services of Judge Hall to the cause 
of popular education in this State to regard him only as the founder or organizer of 
the* school system. That was ‘but the commencement of his labors. Not content 
only to frame and inaugurate the system, he watched its operations with ceaseless 
vigilance, encouraging effort, conciliating honest dissent, shaming selfish cavils and 
narrow prejudices, studying to the utmost detail the practical working of the system, 
seeking legislation to remedy its. defects and to improve its efficiency. He was the 
over-ready adviser of school commissioners and teachers, even in the selection of 
school books and the adoption of the best methods of instruction. His care of the 
schools was paternal. The father of a family does not with more solicitude and watch- 
- * fulness provide for the education of his children. In New €astle Oeunty, where his 

personal influence was more direct and operative, he drgani^ed an annual school con- 
y ' vention, in which delegates from the districts met and discussed the interests of the 


1 Vor a sketch of Judge HaU’stife, see the memorial address delivered by Hon. Daniel Iff. Dates before 
the Delaware Historical Society In 1870. (Wilmington, 1879.) 
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schools, and reports were made of their progress. These reports he examined in their 
minutest details, classified their results, and published them in pamphlet form with 
the proceedings of the convention, and with his own observations upon the then* pies- ,- £ 
ent condition and necessities of the schools. These pamphlets he, took means to cir- \ * 
culate in all the districts from year to year, as a means of diffusing information and . 
quickening interest in the subject. The office of superintendent of the public schools 
for New Castle County, which during all these yoara he held under a commission of 
the governor, was hardly more than an honorary appointment, being without emolu- 
ment or any defined duties. It was not needful either to quicken his interest in the 
schools or to add to the weight of Ins personal influence on all questions touching 
their welfare. 

It will be found on examination that the praise quoted above, 
although often extravagant and inaccurate and without an intimate 
knowledge of what public education really stands for, as will be 
-clearly evident to one who studies this biography in the light of the 
public-school development from 1829 to 1861, can hardly be called •’ 
either excessive or undeserved. This is because Judge Hall, al- 
i though conservative and steadily advocating an idea in school admin- 
istration which has long since been shown to he unworkable, ' was 
the one man in Delaware who kept the public-school idea constantly 
before the minds of the people, and so made the evolution of a better 
system possible. 

Of Judge Hall’s share in securing the school law of 1829 Mr, Bates 
says further in his memorial address (p. 33): 

In 1822 Judge Hall became again the secretary of state. * * * The secretary 
then took up the interests of popular education in this State with a grasp which 
relaxed only after 50 years of labor and under the infirmities of great age. It became, 
thenceforth, truly his life work. He matured, and the governor, by message to the 
general assembly, presented, and with great force of reasoning recommended, what in 
principle and outline became, and still remains [written in 1876], the school system 
of this State. The scheme proposed the division of the counties into school districts, 
with legal authority in the qualified voters of each to establish and maintain free 
schools; each district to receive a fair distributive share of the indome of the school 
fund, upon the condition of its raising, additionally, a sum adequate, with the divi- 
dend, from the School fund, to maintain a school. The scheme, as explained and 
enforced by the governor’s message, so far harmonized conflicting opinions as to prom- 
ise a practical solution of the long-vexed question, how to make the school fund avail- 
> able; and so, at a subsequent session of the legislature, Judge Hall was requested to 
mature the plan in further detail and to embody it in a statute. The result was the 
school law of 1829. Since that time the system has been, qf course, revised, 'modified 
" ^ details, adjusted in some points to the results of experience ; and , as it is to be hoped, 
its efficiency has been m^h improved by the act of the last generalassembly [that 
of 1875], providing for a State superintendent and board of control, with power to 
supervise the methods of instruction, and to raise the standard of. the qualification 
of teachers. But in its essential principles and general framework the system of 
1829, devised by Judge Hall, remains, after a trial of now half a century, well approved * 
by experience and by the public judgment. , * 

From this address it appears that- the main idea in Gov. Collins’s 
proposed scheme of 1822 — a cooperation of the community and the 
' State in the organisation of the school— was Hall’s idea, indeed, 
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li© actually drew up at that time a genera] law for the encouragement 
of free schools. This plan met with the approval of the governor, 
but failed of enactment into law for he was ahead of the legislature 
and must abide his time. The State was coming slowly to realize, 
however, that the idea contained in the laws of 1817, 1818, and 1821 
was a failure, and that the school system - .rould have to be redrawn 
on* a broader and more liberal basis. As this failure became more 
and more apparent, the .demand for a bet ter act bocame more in- 
sistent, and in 1829 the proposals of Judge Hall received the sanction 
of the assembly. This brings the subject chronologically down t^» 
an examination of the educational act of 1829. 

XL THE FREE-SCHOOL ACT OF 1829 AND ITS LATER AMENDMENTS, 

•. 1830-1860. 

In his message to the assembly in 1829, Gov. Charles Polk intro- 
duces^the subject of education by saying: 

To the diffusion of intelligence through the medium of common schools all profess 
. be friendly ; and the subject has so long furnished a standing theme of speculation 

among us that it has lost the interest of novelty, yielding little but trite observation*} 
• to the truth of which every one give«ra ready assent, yet it can not be said that we have 
ever realized the benefit of -a single practical effort to establish a general system of 
education throughout the State. 

Gov. Polk then enters into an estftnate of the yearly value of the 
income from the school fund and shows that this income was insuf- 
•- ficient to support a school system, for it never entered “into the 
imagination of those who established it” that the fund— 

would ever accomplish that design without the subsidiary efforts of the people among 
whom it might be distributed. * ’ * * Donations and bequests to the State appear 
to haye been anticipated by the framers of the act. and in this they have been disap- 
pointed. # * * Any plan that can be devised by which the business of improving 
the education and morals of our people shall be reduced to a permanent system through- 
out the State will be a public blessing. We have boen so long without any that some 
who were once advocates of the appropriation of ttie fund for the establishment of 
schools, in despair of ever arriving at a successful system, have been willing to di\ert 
it from its legitimate purpose. 1 

The committee to whom the educational sections of the governor's 
message wei*e referred floundered worse than the governor himself; 

* they asked for more time and that they be instructed to invite Judge 
\ Hall to draw up a bill.* They were against schools that were free 
to all in the modem sense, because “that which costs us nothing we 
esteem lightly; this is a law of our nature founded in wisdom." 
Another argument against such a system was the failure under the 
acts of 1817, 1818, and 1821. Says the author of the report: 

I hid conversation with two of. the trustees, to whom, when in former years appro- 
priation were made of part of the income of this fund, money was committed to pro- 


1 H.7., 1829, pp. s-io. 


• H. J., tStt, p. 40 l 
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vide schools for poor children; and the information ef both was, that they provided the 
schools, but that they could not persuade the children to attend. One (and hevui 
respectable man) informed me that he went round to the parents; but they appeared 
indifferent to the matter. There must therefore be some system differing from one of 
entire gratuity. 

And on the writer of that report it nevervonce dawned that this 
indifference was not due to the gratuity itself, but to the way it was 
given; not that schools were free, but that those who accepted their % 
privileges should take at the same time the brand of pauperism. To 
the sturdy, defiant, unbending, and independent manhood of Dela- 
ware is alone due our thanks that the State was saved from the 
imposition of a pauper system with its horizontal division of the 
people into two classes— the upper class who could educate them-' 
selves and the paupers who were to.be educated by the State not 
as a right but as a gratuity. No wonder the committee coul^L truth- 
fully say in their report that “education is not now anubject of so 
general attention in this State as it was 20 years ago. There is less 
cs^e for schools.” The agitation and promotion of the pauper idea 
had done its perfect work. 1 

Along with this report of the committee was presented Judge Hall’s 
draft of a bill for a system of public education which became the “Act 
for the establishment of free schools,” of which a summary follows. 9 

Tho chief characteristics of the law pf 1829 are as follows: 

The levy court appointed five commissioners in each county to divide it into school 
districts. In making the division “it shall be a general regulation to form each 
district so that the moat remote parts shall be 2 miles, or about that distance, from 
the center,” but districts comprehending a town might “be of such dimensions as 
shall be deemed just, having respect to the population.” The commissioners were 
to ascertain the number of schools in operation, the number of scholars taught therein, 
tho several sums paid to the teachers, and to form an estimate of thd number of chil- 
dren in each district between 5 and 21 years of age. The commissioners of each 
county were to form a board, with authority to review their proceedings as commio- 
sioners end to alter or form ihe bounds of any district. 

The school voters in each district were privileged to. hold a stated meeting every 
year, on the second Monday of October, at the schoolhouse, or any plaoe designated 
by the levy court, to elect, by ballot, a. clerk and two commissioners of the district. 
They were to determine in the same manner how much money was to be raised “by 
subscription or voluntary contribution ” for procuring or maintaining a schoolhouse, 
or for “the support of a free school” in the district. Every resident in the district 
having a right to vote for representatives in the general assembly was also a school 
voter of said district.* Occasional meetings might also be held. 

Duties of tbe district clerk and commissioners; (1) To detennine a situation and 
erect a school building thereon; (2) to keep the building in good repair; (3) tojmrvide 
a school for as long a time as the funds would admit; (4) to receive all moneys and 
*PPly the same; (6) tp employ teachers; (6) to do all acts requisite to the milntoninof 
ofa school. r 


1 H. J., 1829, pp. 123-125. 

* Laws of Delaware, 1830, pp. 184-197; 8wak>i diaouatcu on tin bill la H. J., 1899, pp. i7»-ifo 

• Tho oommlttoe win etoetod for one y«ar until in 1867 thslr twm w ******** to tt.fr*. — - . 
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They were to employ atf a teacher no person whom they did not have just grounds 
to belie veto be of good moral character and well qualified to teach reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and English grammar, and such other branchee of knowledge as the 
committee might deem necessary to be taught in the district. They might employ 
a female teacher (in respuoi to whom the qualification of reading and writing might 
be su ffi ci e nt) in the summer months or other parts of the year when small children 
could attend school and others were engaged in the common occupations of the ' 
country. They might dismiss a teacher. 

Th^clear income of the school fund thereafter to accrue was to be apportioned 
and appropriated among the three counties, one-third to each. One of these equal 
parts was then to be divided “ among the school districts in such county, to each an 
equal share. ” Each district^however, should have from the school fund an amount 
equal to that rosolyed to be raised by the voters, and no greater. The auditor was to 
settle the accounts of the school committees, who were to appear before him when- 
ever he attended ‘“in their county to settle the account of the counjty treasurer,” ' 
and failure to meet their part of the agreement meant forfeiture of their claims to a 
part of the funds for the next year. 

Each school was to be opened on the first Monday in November and to continue 
as long as funds permitted. It was free to all white children.' The school committee 
was to make regulations for the government of the school and was to “provide for the 
expulsion of a scholar for obstinate misbehavior. ” 

Each school was made a corporation , by the name of school district No.* — , with 
the usual corporate powers. 

The governor was directed to appoint, on or before the first Monday in March, a 
superintendent of free schools in each county for one yeivr. The duties of the super-' 
intendent were : (1) To correspond with, all persons interested in the execution of 
the act; (2) to aid in all matters connected with its execution; (3) to supply school 
districts with proper forms and to advise them in respect to their proceedings; (4) 
to see that notice be given of division of districts; (5) to collect information and report 
to the general assembly. For his services he wan to receive no compensation but 
the payment of all expenses incurred in the performance of his duties. The earlier 
laws on the subject were repealed. 

Judge Hail seemed himself evidently much pleased with the law. 
His estimate of it is quoted by Powell (p. 144 ): 

The school system under these laws is simple and plain. It forms school districts, 
appoints and regulates the meeting of the school voters in these districts, and commits 
to these voters in these meetings the whole power over the subject of common schools 
for their distriots. Every school district is a republican community for the special ' 

, ptupo q e of taking care Bf the interests of popular education within its bounds. It 
' depends upon the school voters whether the children of the district shall have the 
benefit of a school and what kind of a school they shall have. 

Tha import of the law appears in another quotation from Judge 
Hall: 

• \ 

The design of the system is nol to make schoqls by its^ operation, but to enable and 
invite the people to make schools by their own agency/ 

The ttfifi “free” was applied to the school laV to indicate two facts: First, that 
.thepeogne were left free to choose the length of time their schools should be in oper- 
ation during any one year, and the amount of money to be raised by taxation for the 
support of the same thus placing upon the people themselves, voting in the school 
meetings, the power and responsibility of determining whether they would have a 
good school, ad inferior one, or no school; second, making the title show, that the 
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schools in the State were free for every white 'Child to attend without reference to any 
money having been paid by its father or gnardian. 1 

The free schoollaw of 1829 was soon subjected to numerous 
amendments. These" began in 1830 and were followed by others in 
1832, 1833, 1835, and 1837, but all after those of 1830 were of rela- 
tively slight importance. Those for 1830 were of great significance, 

- for they gave to the school, districts the authority to raise by local 
taxation such part of the required supplement to the school fund 
as a majority of the voters of the district might deem proper.* 
It provided also that any district which raised one-half of the dis- 
tributive share to which it was entitled from the school fund should 
be allowed to draw the whole of the share due from the fund. This 
i amendment cut the requirement set up by the act of 1829 in half. 

| It also extended the time limit within which certain things could 

i he done; neglect of the levy court to perform certain duties was not 
to count against the district; the number of commissioners was 
changed; and balances were made available for three years instead 
of going back into the county treasury at the* end of each ytear. It 
was also made the duty of the school committee of the school district . 
* ‘ to make an assessment list for their respective district. *' The assess- 
ment lists were to consist — 

of the rates of persons of all the white male inhabitants of the district of the age of 
21 years or upward, of the valuations of the personal property of all the white inhabi- 
tants of the district, and of the clear rental value 3 of all the real estate within the dis* 

| trict. * 

No tax was to be levied, however, without the express consent of 
a majority of the taxpayers, and in no case was more than $300 to 
be raised in any district. 4 

There was at once uncertainty as to the proper interpretation of 
this amendment. To the assembly of 1832 Judge Hall addressed a 
j communication as superintendent of New Castle County in which, 
after praising extravagantly the democracy of the law of 1830, he 
asks that it be amended to the extent of providing clearly that the 
matter of district school taxation should be settled by a majority of 
the votes cast at the designated election instead of requiring a ma- 
jority of the voters of the school district . 6 
% 



> Groves, J. H.: History of Free Schools of Delaware, In An. Rep. Supt. Free Schools of Del., for 1880; 
also quoted by Powell, p. 144. These quotations seem to be from an address by Judge Hall issued for circu- 
lation among the people of the 8tate soon after the passage of the act of 1829. • 18ee Rep. Com’r Educ., 1871, 
P. 109.) 

* In a private letter written by Willard Hall in June, 1843, to jgenry Barnard and now pneerved In (be 
Bureau of Education it is said: “About 1819 a law was drafted for establishing a system of common schools 

' in the State, raking bg taxation what should be required over the supply from the school fund. The ‘draft 
was published by order of the legislature for the information of the people; It was abandoned.” This may 
explain why the idea of taxation was left out of the act of 1829. Indeed, in this same letter Judge Hall says 
that “the power of taxation was stricken out." 

* It is of interest in^this connection to consider the objections to the proposed school law, made by the 
legislative oommittee In tohalf of the landowners in 1824. See ante, p. 82. This “clear rental value" was 
not flnajly repealed till 1917. 

k* • Laws of Delaware, 1830, ch. 21, pp. 21-94. 

* Baa his report in 8. J., 1888, pp. 81-87. 
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wh^l, ?! 8Ch<X>1 < ^ ramitt ^ e8 were given more time in 

T fboo 61 ? aCC ° Unta 110(1 the P ena,t y f or neglect was sus- 
landed. Li I&33 there was a redistribution of the clear income of 
the school fund according to the aggregate number of white popu* 
i t,0n ; ^Pectively,” » and the shares thus received in the counties 
were to be thvided “among the several districts thereof, share and - 
s are a e. By another act two or more districts were permitted 
to unite and support a free school for* the common benefit. 4 

In 1837 two acts of importance were passed. One of these admitted 
women to the schools as teachers on the samp terms as men » while 
the other shows clearly how the educational wind was blowing in 
Delaware. Lnder the act of 1829 each of the local districted been 
required to raise a sum equal to that to which it was entitled from 
the school fund; the amendment of 1830 reduced jhis requirement 
by onejialf. The law of 1837 • cut this totil requirement to the beg- 
garly sum of 125 per district, and Judge Hall tells us that'this was 
sometimes raised by the patrons delivering 25 loads of wood at the 
schoolhouse at $1 per load, while some of the more ’enterprising dis- 
. tncts paid their teacher $50, but took from him' a receipt' for $75 and 
counted the difference as $25 “raised.” 

By 1837 the amendments of most significance had been made to 
the law of 1829. - . \ 

From 1837 to 1861 there was much school legislation, but most of 
ol it was purply local, for prior to 1857 no new school district could 
be created without Special sanction of the general assembly, and the 
laws for this period are full of this special legislation.’ 

Occasionally, from 1851, acts looking toward thiTrelief of a par- 
ticular situation begin to appear. Thus in 1851 United'School Dis- 
J Ct .^ 9 -. 23 a " d 75 in New Castle County was allowed>-exceed’ 
the $300 limit fixed by the act of 18.30 and to raise $1,000 by taxa- 
tion in Elie same manner as school districts are authorized by law 
to levy and raise taxes.” In this case the principle ofitheltax was 
not involved, but the amount.* 

In 1852 District No. 9 of New Castle County, which liadf recently 
become a part of the Wilmington public school system, and one of 
the districts of Kent County, recei ved similar authority to raise $500,® 

* Lows of Delaware, 1832, ch. 170, pp. 171-72. 

**** la eqa41 Portion to the ooantles without regard to the number of. 

This had caused dissatisfaction in New Cattle and Sussex. SeeXrnortmes^e 2 

* Uwa of Detoware, 1888, ch. 244, pp. 240-41. 

« Ibid., 1838, ch. 209, pp. 277-79. See also ch. 21, acts of 1830. 

• Laws of Delaware, 1887, oh. 79, pp. 81-2. 

‘Ibid. oh. 138^ pp. 170-77. 

* f0f axEmp * # 1847 » <*** 198, 912; and In 1849, chs. 297, 313, 325, 335, 861, 354 ! 375 

•w, etc. tit* 

• Laws of Delaware, 1851, oh. 48©. 

• Laws of Delaware, 1352, chs. 838, 878; 1867, oh. 419; 1859, ch. 552. 
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and from this time on there appears a tendency, more or less distinct, 
toward allowing the more progressive districts to thus provide for 
their wants over and above the bare necessities. An act of 1857 -pro- 
vided^ also that new districts might be created by action of the levy 
coJ|| the county, the only limitation on their power being appar- 
eiifijfflfi ^requirement that the new district should contain at least 
35 children over 5' When created the new district became under the 
force of the same act an equal participant with the .older districts, 
whether “original or subdivided,” in the benefits of the school fund 
of the county. 1 But this provision for local action did not put a 
period to the creation of school districts by special legislation, 1 and 
there is little in the laws of more than local educational significance 
j from the acts of 1829, 1830, and 1837juntil the.passageof the act of 1861. 

j. That there were some'good provisions in the origiiiiel law of 1829 
does not admit of doubt; that it was a vast improvement over. the 
earlier attempts of 1817. 1818, and 1821 is evident, for it abandoned 
whole-heartedly and forever the idea that public education was to 

• be a pauper affair. Had Judge Hall accomplished nothing else edu- 
cational in character, he would still deserve gratitude for wiping those 
disgraceful acts from the statute books of the State and erasing them 
from the minds of the people. The law of 1829 swept the table clean 
of the trash that had littered it and healed the sore which was injur- 
ing tlie cause of education, but when the turn is made from the nega- 

! tive to the positive features of the act there is less to be said in its 
favor. True, it was a great 'step in advance, when compared with 
the laws that it superseded, but it stood for little actual progress in 
itself. It declared all the school^ to be free to all white children; it 
provided for cotin ty superintendents of education, but without salary, 
and for a community of interests between the school district and the 
local school fund; it made aid from the fund depend on self-help— 
they w T ere to receive as much as they gave — but it left them free to 
give or not to give, to have a good school, a poor school, or no* * school 
at all, and to this failure no penalty was attached save the loss of 
their share ui the fund $nd their own increasing ignorance. For one 
of these penalties unfortunately they did not care, and the, other 
they could not realize. Under this law no tax was levied* by the 
State nor by any smaller unit except the school district; no require- 
ment was placed by the State nor by any smaller unit on the indi- 
vidual citizen. The law wag simply permissive and only pointed 
out how each district might become a partaker of ^be common fund. 
Under a strong, intelligent, aggressive, and enthusiastic county 
superintendent much might be accomplished. Without ' such' a 
leader little need be expected. 

1 Laws of Delaware, 1867, oh. 442. Tba requirement of 86 pupils In the district was a ganaral one appt* 

• ratly and was rana wad Iran year to yaar. Sea, for Instanoa, oh. 206, passed Mar. 18, 1868. 

^ * I m, 1867, ofas. 468, 467, 470, 474; 1859, ohs. 682, 68&, 694, 606. 
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This is exactly what happened. The history of public school 
education in Delaware ^fop^ffifiKpeXt 30 years is mainly the history of 
effort to arome.interpet^m the local school districts, to provide enough 
. local funds, first by subscription and contribution and later by 
taxation also '(permitted in 1830) to meet the requirements for 
securing their proportion of the interest of the school fund. This 
offfrrt generally developed into a struggle to secure a tax or to retain 
the tax already secured; it was renewed annually and with - varying 
fortune, except that the invariable resu’t was that when the tax 
question was annually settled little energy remained for school 
administration, and the schools were left to run themselves while 
their supporters recuperated their energies in anticipation' of the 
next annum struggle over the question of local taxation. 

This pha^e of public school education in Delaware was properly 
if not attractively characterized by Supt. Groves when he said : 1 

Irresponsible and ignorant voters, together with men who had no direct interest in 
education, labored strenuously year after year in the annual meetings to vote down 
tax, by so doing to deprive the community of both the aid of the State and aneswbh* 
property within the districts. Even the poor man, who represented in many cases 
a large family of children, whom a public or free school law especially benefited, was 
found voting against tax— voting away money that was lawfully placed within hi* 
reach, which would give his offspring means for future support and happiness. 
Mdn interested in the prosperity of the State and the education of the rising genera- 
tion petitioned legislature after legislature to change this feature of the law. 

But no change in this section was possible until 1861. 

HI. THE EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS OF NEW CASTLE COUNTY, 1836^ 
I8S5; THE GROWTH IN DEMAND FOR CENTRALIZATION. 

Perhaps the one idea which stands out most prominently in the 
educational history of Delaware between 1829 and 186Hs the reali- 
zation of. a growing necessity for greater centralization and the long- 
t continued struggle against the inevitable in attaining that end. In 
the following section that fact comes repeatedly to the front. 

In 1830 the governor reported that school districts had bdbn set 
off in Sussex and Kent. Amendments of that year provided for 
• similar action in New Castle. County superintendents were ap- 
pointed, but the office was an unpaid one. It required considerable 
knowledge of educational matters and much devotion, to^the cause 
of the people. It is perhaps safe to say that the success or failure 
of the schools depended entirely on the personality of the county 
superintendent. Without these extraordinary qualifications the 
system was foredoomed to failure. 

It was reported that in 1833 more than 133 districts had been 
organized and were receiving aid from the fund. Of these schools 
01 were in New. Castle County, 36 in Kent, and 36 in Sussex, 5 but as 


i History of the Fit* Schools ol Delaware, In An! Bep. 8upt. Free Schools of Delaware, I860, p. 49. 
• Powell, L. P.: Hist, of Ed. In Dels wait ,p. 14ft. 
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laws already quoted would indicate, the funds available were not 
sufficient, there was already hostility to the voting of taxes, and the 
schools began to decline. In 1835 Gov. C. P. Bennett saw the defects 
in the law and in his message to the assembly declared: 

A ^yUE TW a L education prescribing the mode is as necessary to the success of thi*, « 
mctft important institution of a free jrovemraent. as the series of laws by which 
its creation is authorized, * * * the vitality of the principles of our Government 
depends upon the diffusion of knowledge. * * * The system of education tHere* 
fore ought to be graduated in strict conformity with this material characteristic. 

lie then adverts to the Prussian system, praises and commends 
some of its characteristics, and while declaring that “as a system” 
it was ‘entirely unsuited to our habits and opinions" thought that 
11 in many of its detail* it would be found applicable to our situation 
and views: and some of its formulas might be adopted as models 
whereon a portion of our less comprehensive system might be 
molded.” 1 

Tim committee of the house to whom this part of the message was 
refpefed made a long report in which they declared that the people 
had taken but little interest in the education of their children and 
that the school.- were retrograding when the prosent law was .enacted; 
they reviewed the objections to the system ^>f taxation then in force** 
for the use of schools and suggested that some of these might be 
removed by changing the t%x value of land from the rental value 
basis to the gross value basis. They reported 127 schools in the 193 . ( 

districts. 2 ' 

In this year also there was a proposition to give to the school fund 
the sum of $25,000, being one-fourth of the sum which was to be. 
raised by lottery for the use of the Delaware State College.* 

In 1836 comes the first of the series of annual educational conven- 
tions held in and for New Castle County and in which Judge Hall 
w*as leader and guiding spirit. The printed 'reports of these con- 
ventions are the principal sources of information which we have of 
the progress of the free schools in Delaware for the 25 years from the 
passage of the law in 1829 to the suspension of the conventions in 
1855. The accounts as given in their journals are incomplete, frag- 
mentary, not uniform, and do not cover the whole State, yet they 
are the best available picture of the educational life of the State as a 
whole, as they show' the needs and the difficulties of the system and 
suggest the methods of thought of the people. 

The first of these annual conventions met in Wilmington on 
December 15, 1836. Forty-eight districts were represented by 123 

> H. J., 1835, p. 10. * 

• H. J., 1835, pp. 65-70. 

* See Laws of Delaware, 1835, ch. 362, pp. 355-357. Between 1830 and 1851 the Delaware College lottery 

yielded "to the 8tate” the sum of $13,206.90, according to Got. Tharp's meesage in 1851, but there Is no 
statement of the part that went to schools, 11 any. (See H. J., 1861, p. 7.) 
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delegates; Jjadge Hall was its chief promoter and became its presi- 
dent, as he did of most of its successors. The convention, first of all, 
insisted on the greater centralization of power: then it. asked the 
general assembly to accept the State s share of the surplus revenue 
and to apply the income to public education. They appointed a 
committee to wait on the assembly; and the act of February 22, 
1837, by which the larger part of the income from this fund was made 
available for the public schools, was the result. 1 Thus at. its first 
session the New Castle County school convention began to promoto 
the cause of public education,- and. although often halting and feeble 
in its efforts and frequently divided in its councils, continued for 20 
years to make its contribution .to the educational advance of the 
State. 

The report for 1837 shows some of the characteristics of a modern 
educational meeting, and, while nominally composed of delegates 
from New Castle County only, was to a limited extent a represents* 
tive convention of the educational interests of the whole State. 
Various matters of local and general, of temporary and permanent, 
interest were discussed, including textbooks, the method of raising 
money for the schools, the question of a normal school for the train- 
ing of common-school teachers, school libraries, and school journals. 
A report on the uniformity of textbooks declared it to be “a. decided 
advantage,” and a uniform series was recommended: Angell's series 
of spelling and reading books, No. 1 to No. 6; Kmerson s arithmetic, 
parts 1, 2, and 3; Smiths geography and atlas: Smith's grammar; 
Oiney’s History of the United States. 

In the matter of taxation the committee were of the opinion that 
the best way was through a tax levied according to the existing pro- 
visions of the froe-school laws and collected by the regular collectors 
of the hundreds and not by special collectors as was then the fashion. 
It was said in some districts that the plan of taxation wasverv un- 
popular, that it was at times difficult or impossible to get. collectors 
to do the work, and that collection then devolved mi the school 
committee. 

In 1837 reports, oral or written, were received from 46 districts in 
New Castle County. In 3 of these no school had been established: 
about one-half of the others had been in operation seven voars or 
since the adoption of the system; the other half were mostly insti- 
tuted three or four years since; some were open all the yoar, but the 
greater part from 6 to 10 months only. _ In a considerable number, of 
the districts schoolhouses had been erected. In 33 schools the whole 
number of pupils averaged 1,400, the largest numbering 200; irf 3 or 4 

i Journal of Education for ISM, voL 10, p. Me. No copy of tho original wUtlon of the Journal 

of lSM baa loan (M. Th«o war a reprint imiod In 1850 In tha form ol a broadrid*. A copy of thl. reprint 
U in th* Bumu of Education. < ^ 
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of the largest the sexes wore taught separately. In a few the " mathe- 
matics and some of the higher branches of an English education are 

taught. But m the greater number, the rudiments only are at- 
tended to.” 

In 1837 also the school fund was increased by assigning to it a part 
of the income from the surplus revenue. Delaware's share of this 
fund was $286.7.'>).49. Of this sum *205.793.83 was invested for the 
benefit of the school fund. The balance, *20,957.66, passed into the 
treasury.' From an act passed February 22, 1837, it appears that 
the State had subscribed for 5,000 shares in the capital stock of the 
1- armor a Bank of the State of Delaware. It paid for them with this 
surplus revenue fund. The interest from this stock and the interest 
from the other money loaned by the State (except that loanod to 
Sussex County) was to be divided into three parts, one-third to each 
county. New Castle was to use it for schools, Kent for schools or for 
any otfior purposes, and in Sussex one-third went for schools and the 
other two- thirds for the poor.* 

At the meeting held in 1838 the proposal to increase the school 
fund 'lu-ough the use of a lottery was discussed and condemned, and 
Judge Wllard Hall made a long report against the establishment of 
a norma school for the training of common-school teachers. This 
report is of particular interest for the reason that it is so very differ- 
ent m form, thought, and content from the opinion of to-day. It 
should be remembered, however, that Judge Hall was not an edu- 
cator, but a lawyer and Federal judge. He begins by pointing out 
that the pupil was often prevented from employing his timo profit- 
ably by ui ability to secure a suitablo teacher. Shall a school for the 
instruction of such teachers be established? Judge Hall answers 
“No.” 9 

Tho notion held „p is thai.ihe toaclmr in not simply to learn what is to ho tarn-lit 
but he m to loam also the art of teaching. In n,v opinion, (hi. i. a metaphysical 
affectation. The art of teaching lies in the heart. If a man seta hit, heart „pop teaoh- 
mg either fro,,, a principle of duty or delight in the employment, he will teach well 
all he knowSy A man who proceeds njmn what he professes to he principles of sci- 
ence, apvt from this cooperation of the heart in communicating knowledge will rest 
on lus formalities; ami the coldness and Urrom.cs. of death will rest there with him 
A man whose heart glows with delight in comma., icti g icstm. the, proUJ.lv will 
adopt some peculiar manner, and his astonishing success will 1* ascribed to his man- 
ner Another will, no heart m the business will coldly go over this manner and find 
no success. As W e do not wain cliildron to lie educated tole school-teachers, but to 

1 H. J., 1851, p. 7. — 

* Sea Dela 9 M 8 i 0 Q laws, 1857; also ch. 27, acts of 183?. In his History of Federal and fitata am 

th6 9UUn,w,t th »t the fund in Palawan want for <‘adLuon ” ' 

^ bay baan tha mors exact division, but (lov. Tharp said In 1851 that acoortUna to tha 
J? I840 ’ ot to*"*' dividends apportioned “chiefly for tl^Wt S 

sdwl district.- th. ram of $1 1,752.76 wu not dWributod to thoSwoU, but 
™ rom -a. ra, rmtomd u, th. «hoo. fund.- (It 

SSHtSSn.'^ T *” PteC ° UW “ J ' ">« — dtaWbuU^U^ « 

districts and 11,350 pupils, or about 12.50 to each. (See 8. J., 1847, p. 21.) ^ 
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be preptnd (or »ny station or employment to which they may be called, the correct 
course would seem to be to commit them to the instruction of those who have L*<>n 
90 educated. To my mind the av^umvnt appears conclusive hguiturt the need of any 
such school. 

Judge Hell argued that there wore three additional objections to 
the establishment of a normal school: (l) The first objection arose 
out of what he considered “an axiom in the concerns of freemen, 
that men should be left to their own inclinations and judgments, to 
what they may deora their interest, their duty, and their fitness in 
respect to their occupation (2) as soon as the system came into 
full operation the H school-teachers, being educated for their particu- 
lar employment, would form a body of men animated by a common 
spirit. M This esprit du corps, this class consciousness, would give 
them a fearful power, as was the caso with the Jesuits: (3) the in- 
creased cost, because the better educated the U^chers the more pay 
they could command. 1 

He argued, further, that teachers should not remain long in the 
profession : 

.1 have long tixed in the opinion (bat a few yearn only of the freshness of youth 
ought U> be devouxt to School lotrliing. In no other way will the Ixwt of our young 
men became teacher* They nmi«t look forward to something better. Then* are 
in which persons with jiarticnlar aptitude t«» 'teach and parti< ular fondness for teach- 
ins continue good Uwcheiwtill oh! age: but they are rare It is the result of my obser- 
vation that those who teach long lose the power of usefulness. Their tempi** are 
spoiled; they di^rust their scholars; they get into a beaten track, they can make no 
improvement. The fervor and sludiouaietw to excel, natural to youth and a new 
employment, being spout, give place to the weariness of a dull irksome round. 

Judge Hall adds to his report some statistics on the general edu- 
cational situation in Delaware: 


IUiUracy »n Ihlnuate tn />*. 



White adults can read 

Whit* adults oon not read 

WhlUVhildmt, 10 to 15. tan read 

Whit* chttdran. 10 to 15. can not read 

Whit* children under 10 can read . 

Whit* children under (Q con not read 


N*w 

Castle. 

Kent. 

Sll.WX 

8,545 

5,227 

7,096 

372 

1,578 

2,021 

1,132 

912 . 

1,303 

17V 

488 ! 

I 13* 

1,029 

327 i 

3n5 

3, ».i? 

3, 205 i 

1 

5,370 


At this time, also, efforts w*ere made to procure libraries, to form 
lycoums, and to circulate educational periodicals. Committees were 
appointed to examine and visit teachers, and efforts were made to 
secure the creation of a board of examiners in each hundred. The 
main source of trouble for the schools, however, was the method of 
raising the necessary funds. The levy of the tax was often defeated 
at the polls, and then of necessity resort W’as had to private contri- 

i 8** * modern trticlt advocating substantially tha sam* vlsw of ihs normal school In tb* l 
Ravisw, Janaary-Marcb, 1916, V., M-65. " 1 V : \ 
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buttons. There was a growing conviction that the only effectual 
• way of putting an end to the apathy which was throttling the system — 

wouUI 1* the of * law making it obligatojry on each dirtrirt to support a school 

for a specific) number of month* in the roar- --and that hv the for system ~ the propor- 
tion ami amount to U* adjusted art'orditig to the present law, ami then handed over 
to the proper peroon to 1>© collected with the other taxes of the hundreds (1839). 

Another trouble of all these years was with the loose organization 
of the school system — if there can he said to have been any organiza- 
tion at this time. There was no general mandatory law. The whole 
iiloa of public education was bottomed on absolute democracy. 
Every school district hail the absolute power of saying whether it 
should have a good school, a poor school, or no school, and there was 
no one to say them nav. And yet this extreme democracy had held 
up before its eyes the horrors of the centralized system of Prussia. 
S» fearful were they of falling into the Sc y 11 a of Prussian centraliza- : 
tion that they actually steered into the jaws of the Charyhdis of 
decentralization. 

In 1K.19 there was a discussion, in particular, of the waya and 
means to siN'ure libraries for the various schools. It was recom- 
mended that the American School Library, published in 50 volumes 
by the American Society for the Diffusion of I seful Knowledge, and 
costing, together with a suitable case, the sum of $25, he put into 
all of the school*. Lyceum lectures for school communities were 
some lino's provided and occasionally museum facilities. 

In addition to the. troublesome question of the school tax waa that 
of the supply of teachers. The number of well-qualified teachers 
was always less than the demand. To meet the deficiency, ‘ 4 rather 
than be without a school, many districts have taken up with some 
strolling inebriate, well educated, perhaps, himself, but without 
moral principle and. of course, without industry or faithfulness in 
his calling.” The committee reporting on this matter in 1H39 did 
not agree with Judge Hall s report of the. year before. 

Your committee fear that many year* must elapse before an adequate number of 
competent instructors can be found. They do not now exist: they must be created 
by special effort* for that purpose. Male and female seminaries must be established 
or fostered by the State, for the express purpose of multiplying teachers, or the cauae 
of education will languish and be behind the age. 

The pay of teachers will explain their fewness. One district paid 
out $900 and another $600 for teaching, but the number of teachers 
ia not given. The sums usually paid to teachers varied from $87,50 
to $67.50 per quarter. District 57 paid $350,. but this was an excep- 
tional district : 

In this district there has* not been a vote in opposition in three years. In the com- 
mencement of the frep-fchool system there was discord; but the people by coming 
together and discussing 'the subject, became satisfied that it would be ruinous to 
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ne gteci ^ a «*«»«« oHheir children,, and tint the free-echool system; it cordially 
supported, would afford them the belt means for this important object. The people 
aie harmonious, the children are well taught, the school flourishes. 


In 1840 the principal, subjects of discussion were their’ perennial 
stand-bys. The. collection of taxes in a way less offensive to the 
people Vas one. 1 It was proposed also to make school warrants 
receivable for taxes. The second matter for general consideration 
was the education of teachers. It was complained also that to this 
convention only 10 districts had reported From a study of these 
reports it seems that the school year was, as a. rule, broken into two 
terms: A winter term with a man teacher, when the big boys were 
mostly in attendance— this was usually the longest session and the 
.best attended; there was a shorter session in the summer, with a 
..woman as teacher. The scheme of studies in these one-teacher 
schools covered anything from primary subjects to and including 
mensuration, algebra, geometry, grammar, geography, astronomy 
and natural philosophy, botany, and composition. The average 
attendance was generally less than 50 per cent of the enrollment, 
and the length of term varied from a few weeks to 12 months. The 
usual' pay of teachers was about *75 per quarter, and in some cases 
women received more than men. 


In 1841 Gov. Comegys makes- an appeal in his message to the 
assembly in behalf of the schools. 1 He says : 


TBat our system [of schools] has boon the means of effecting the most incalculable 
benefits, I believe its greatest enemy will pot presume to deny. In such of the dis- 
ts as have been distinguished for vigor and unanimity in its jBunotion, it has 
answered the expectation of its friends. * * * But it has shared fate of every- 
thing else which is valuable in society-it has been opposed and denounced; and at 
this moment there are many who would gladly see it razed from its foundation Of 
some Utopian scheme, all profess to be the advocates, but many, who are apparently 
the loudest Mends of h free school system, are decidedly hostile to any other than 
one supported exclusively by the school fund, without the aid of . the people and 
devoted entirely to the education of poor children. # * * The taint of pauper- 
ism * * * would be an invincible barrier to its success. * * * The mental 
culture of the youth, tike every other matter of public utility, should properly be 
the business of the 8tate. . r V 7 

I do not wish it to. be inferred * * * that I am insensibfe to the'defects in the 
plan of instruction at present in operation. * * * The exietiog law provides 
annually for a superintendent in each county. As np compensation is given to. the 
superintendents, it is difficult to secure the services of any one disposed to give the 
requisite attention to his duties. The consequence is that the State has no official 
lhformation in regaid to the progress of the schools or the operation of the system. 
As it is important that it should befurnished, annually, with a report, it has occurred 
to me that the office of superintendent, in each county, might properly be abolished, 


j TMsoa o*. ofoomptalnt was removed by the aet of Jan. », 1M1 (oh. in, p. SM), which provided thol 

by IPT * °! <Ui “ ot “ bT * “• hundndfgrho won 
app otatod b y thols Ty o ourt « the oourt of appoob i eoch oounty, or by « tpodal oolloctor oppdntod by 

' • Visas* of January/ 1841, sepsntely printed. D*v«r, 1641, pp. 4-7. 
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•nd • general superintendent (or the whole State created. By appointing a compe- 
tent individual, giving him a reuonable eelary, and impoeing on him euch dutfe* a. 
ehould naturally devolve on one intnuted with the general overnight ot the whole 
■machinery of' public instruction, much good might reeult tiMhe ayatem; ite move- 
ments be accelerated, and ite advantages more widely diffused. As another means of 
improvement, I would recommend that higher'qualifications ou the part of teachers 
be required, and the business of oxamining and licensing them he confined to the 
superintendent alone. * * * It also would be a gratifying alteration • * * to 
prevent the high degree of excitement at the annual school elections. The bicker- 
ings and animosities, * the excitement grows out of the opposition of y oung 

men who have neither children nor education * * * in exemption of auch per- 
sons, and of all persons whose assessment does not exceed *300, from school taxa- ' 
tton, would remedy the existing evil. Whether it would be advisable to repoal the 
provision authorizing a vote, and insert one directing the levying a tax as other taxes 
are laid, I leave to you to determine. It is foreign from my intention, however, 
gentlemen, to recommend measures of doubtful expediency, or which would hazard 
. the continuance of the syBtem. . 

The reader has noticed that in this plethora of words there are 
elements of strength and wisdom: A declaration in favor of >a public 
' school system; a recognition of the failure of the pauper school idea, 
but indications that that idea was still alive; a modest and cautious 
suggestion of the necessity for a State superintendent and of a State 
school tax. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that the people of Delaware 
had done nothing so long, -had spent'so many years under a highly 
decentralized syBtem that they had practically ceased to think in 
the terms of any other system. The thing that terrified them most 
was centralization. ■ It became a term to conjure with Thus 
when Judge Hall thought it desirable to add a long exhortation to 
his edition of the school laws printed this same year (1841) in be- 
htdf of the care and encouragement of the public school system, be 
did not fail to put in a word of warning by pointing out the terrors 
of centralization as exemplified “in the much applauded system of 
the King of Prussia.’’ 1 To warn against Prussian centridization in 
Delaware at that time was like warning against floods in the Sahara 
or icebergs on the equator. 

But even the centralized Prussian system was not withquk its 
advocates in Delaware, as against the system of perfect freedom 
then the law in the State. “Some persons complain of this system 
{the one in use] as defective; they say it wants power, and the/ in- 
sist upon applying to the legislature for more law,’’ sayB Judge 
Hall, and he seems to have felt it his duty to oppose this idea, so 
that all power might be kept in hands as near as possible to the ' 
people and that every 'ascending officer be made correspondingly 
weaker than the one below. Judge Hall has been well called the 
founder of public schools in Delaware. This is true, but it should be 
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added that he built on a foundation so narrow and so hedged in by 
limitations on the power of initiative that a strong State system 
was, under the conditions, impossible of development. Judge Hall is 
the father of the schools, but his fear of centralization condemned 
them to a field of restricted usefulness. He believed in education 
for all, but of the meaning of public schools as the term is under- 
, stood to-day he had little conception. He was by far too much of a 
strict constructionist f?8 found a State system. 

In January, 1841, Judge Hall, as superintendent of New Castle 
County, presented a formal repor^n the public schools to the gen- . 
oral assembly. It is the only report of the sort which has come 
under the observation of the writer, and is not in reality a report at 
all, but a review of the school situation, an argument of the same kind 
as the preceding item and mainly against centralization. It is worth 
attention, for it gives some insight into the school situation in the 
State and also shows how its supporters regarded it. Judge Hall 
remarks that, as there was no legal requirement on school committees 
to make "reports to county superintendents, none had been made. 
He felt the need of such and urged that the system be strengthened 
to the extent of giving superintendents the power to require such 
reports and to obtain information in such other ways as would 
enable them “to exhibit the true state of all the school districts 
within their county” and that a salary should be annexed to the 
office. But this did not to his mind mean centralization, for “there 
* is error ih looking to the system to do what the people must do. 
The design of the system is not to make schools by its operation, 
but to enable and invite the people to make schools by their own 
agency.” The general assembly had exercised toward the common 
schools “enlightened liberality,” and in no State, except Connecti- > 
cut, was there “so generous public provision.” “The school dis- 
tricts are organized to manage their own schools according to their 
own judgments. ” If the people neglect this opportunity, the gen- 
eral assembly can not assume it for them. The assembly might as 
well undertake to educate the children— 


without their gilng through the wearisome process of study and recitation, a s to pro- 
vide a system of schools to work well without the care, and pains, and diligence of 
the people interested in them. The great need is t e awaken the people on this sub* 
tee M 


4 

' 



"Judge Hall, however, had made progress in the mattor of taxation 
since ha wrote the law of 1829. It kill be replied that there was no 
provision in that act for taxation for schools. He now refpjpred to the 
discussion on the subject of such I taxation which took place in the 
Ifek Castjte County convention in 1839 and declared “to deny 
taxation in a school system is to resolve upon the end without the 

i Printed •• • supplement to his edition of the school laws of that year (Wilmington, 1811), pp. 46-85. 
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ttaaiis.” T* 1 © suggested amendment was that the levy court should 
“ assess a school tax ilpon the taxables of every school district^ 
to be placed to the credit of the district, and paid over to its school 
committee.” The amount of the tax was to be so regulated as to 
equal the dividend received by the district from the school fund the 
previous year, but tho district was allowed the right to prescribe a 
larger sum. “The hundred assessors could be required to estimate 
the clear rental value of tho real estate in the school districts * * * 
so that the assessment could be made, upon the principle now pre- 
scribed by tho school laws.” This^would always give them a school 
“as a certainty.” 

Judgo Hall thou came back to the supply of teachers: “This 
(difficulty is not confined to our system; it prevails throughout the 
Union.” In Massachusetts the difficulty has been met by tne norma] 
school, but this kind of school has been adopted from .Prussia; 
“absolute power can readily form a system of education, perfect in 
ther^xhibition — a regular gradation frdm top to bottom, each part 
holding up that bolow, and upholding that above it. Such is the 
Prussian system ; and learned men, curious in theso matters, seem 
disposed to make it their pattern.” He summarizes his faith in the 
following clear-cut and luminous statements: 


We want a supply of teachers for common schools, such as our districts can employ 
in their common schools, and sufficient for all our common schools. Teachers 
educated in normal schools may have special qualifications of superior value 
(although as a general position thiB is doubted, it is believed to be a notion); but 
such teachers can not be teachers of common schools; common schools can not employ • 
them; for common schools, we must have a supply of such teachers as common 
schools can employ. * * * Colleges supply their own teachers. * * * why 
can not scholars of common schools, having gone through a course of education in 
them, likewise become teachers of what they have learned? 1 

Mootings of tho Now Castle County convention wero held in 1841 
ami 1842, but their proceedings hfcvo not been available. 1 In 
1843, 72 delegates wore prosont from 32 districts, and Morton 
McMichool, Esq., delivered “an eloquent and highly interesting dis- 
course on the advantages of common schools.” 

Tho main business of this session seems to have boon to listen- 
to a report by Judge Hall on the proceedings of tho State school 
convention held in Dovor in' January, 1843. That organization dis- 
cussed a proposition u to change the law so that the levy court of each 
county shall lay a tax upon tho taxables of each school district, 
of at least $50, to be collected and paid into tho county treasury.” • 
The proposed change was at first approved by the convention, but 
after adjournment the .reactionaries prevailed and the . earlier -action 

1 No journal* tor the* years have bean found: and Mias Hum, in hef Index to Document* of the SUUof 
Delaware, mark* them also aa “not found ” (pp. M), but Newlln tn hi* address before the Delaware Legisl** 
tore In 1857 (p. 11) say* "New Castle County bas bald 21 oonvsnUons” and the Delaware State Journal 
, for Sept. 2, 1842, baa an announcement that the achtol convention was to meat on the Otb. 
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was reversed. There was, however, considerable sentiment for such 
a law. Kent County, in fact, insisted on a largei* sum than $50 “as 
proper to be raised in each district.” 1 In that county one school 
district had asked and obtained. “ a provision by law to raise by tax 
more than $300, by vote of tho district ” and there “a< very praise- 
worthy spirit in favor of affording to the rising generation the facility 
of good common school education prevails.” * 

The meeting in 1844 was more numerously attended than iiftlie 
previous yeah The reports were fuller and the discussion both 
more animated and* of more general interest. There was one on 
textbooks which carried a recommendation of a uniform series, 
including the books of Salem Town and the histories of S. A. Good- 
rich, but with all of their argument and. recommendations the sepa- 
rate reports continue to show little uniformity in the texts used, 
for the compelling force of law was absent. . A subject of much more 
importance was that which proposed to ask tho legislature tg take 
"into consideration the propriety of appointing some general super- 
intendent to whom the supervision of common -school interests shall 
be confided.” This resolution was proposed to the convention, but 
Judge Hall was against it. True, no particular name appears in 
opposition, but the old arguments used are his— the voice of Jacob 
was there. It was pointed out that Delaware was able to make a 
larger contribution from its school fund for education than any other 
State. Connecticut distributed the year before $80 per district, 
but Delaware distributed $137, and it was declared that the State 
must, depend on the general intelligence of the people to ad^ffnee 
the schools: 


The great question is. How can this most certainly be done f It is positively denied 
that the confiding of our common-school interests to the supervision of a general 
Superintendent, or the incorporation in our system of any salaried officer, is adapted 
to this purpose, or to produce any good. Such an officer might make a show of our 
schools on paper, but he would do nothing to make them better. He would take no 
part practically to improve the schools. Those least capable of doing are usually 
most fluent to tell how to do. * * * The law gives the people of every school 
district power to organize and act as a body upon the subject of a school; they can • 
thus have as good a school as they please to provide for; in no school district in the 
State where reasonable pains have been taken to hhve a good school has there been 
a failure; the law gives as much power as is necessary or safe; * * * let the school 
voters of each district feel the responsibility of the charge which the jaw deyolves 
.upon them. * * * It is believed common schools can be improved in no other 
way. 


1 1 By act of Feb. 33, 1843, District No. 18, in Kent County was allowed to charge tuition tor the summer 
quarter (cjh. 474, acts of 1843, p. 537). It was to bo collected by the collector of the districts, but this law 
was not to go into force until the district had ratoed.1300 by the usual methods. 

■ This Is the end of Judge Hall's report on the State convention of 1843, Powell (p. 147) refers to it, 
quoting from Barnard'.* Journal (XVI, 370), which probably quotes this report to the New Caetle school 
oonventlonfor 1843, p. 3. I have been able to find no other contemporaneous reference to this State con- 
vention. There to no mention of It in the Delaware Gazette (Wilmington) tor Deo. 30, 1843, Jan. 0, 30, 
Feb. .2848; nor In the Delaware State Journal (Wilmington) tor Jan. 3, 0, 10, 17, 30, 37, Feb. 8, 1843. No 
other contemporaneous newspapers have been seen. 
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And yet, had, the author of this- report taken the time to reflect 
on the figures sent in to this convention from the school districts of 
Now Castle. County, he must of necessity have soon come to . the 
conclusion that nothing approaching uniformity or universality in 
education could ever be expected in that county, at least till some 
compelling power brought down from above should force it. This the 
subsequent educational history of Delaware most abundantly moves 
for in 1844 some districts in New Castle County had school?, some 
had not; some reported and some failed to report; some kept the 
school open for the school year, some for 11 months and some for 4; 
some had an average attendance of 50 per oent and some of 37$ per 
cent ; one paid as much as *525 per year for .teafcliers and another 
lured its teachers for four months at *9.37$ per month. Some 
included Latin and Greek in their courses and taught not only 
Horace, Juvenal, and Homer, but also algebra, geometry, history, 
and bookkeeping, while others confined themselves to the rudiments. 
Some levied a moderate and proper tax for school support, others 
clung to the outgrown idea of contributions; some made instruc- 
tion free, others demanded *1.25 “from each scholar”; uniformity 
in textbooks was recommended, but could not be enforced; while 
the texts used and the courses given varied according to the school 
ana the teacher. 


From these reports it would seem that the schools were suffering 
from that excessive liberty which was theirs under the law and for 
which Judge Hall plead so insistently. Granting his great service 
to the schools time and time again, it doeB seem that here at least 
he was a retarding factor, not a leader or organizer. 

The lack of organization, and the consequent disadvantages, 
made itself felt also in the inability of those interested in the broad 
subject of education from getting their discussions and arguments 
easily before the people. There were few organs of publicity acces- 
sible. Judge Hall used the journal of the New Castle school conven- 
tion for the views of the conservatives. Tho progressives replied ' 
m various ways. In 1845 this took the form of a report to the 
general assembly on the public schools of Kent County, by Charles 
Manm, county superintendent, who undor the guise of a county 
report to the legislature discussed the school situation in the State. 

It will be quickly noticed that his opinions vary widely from those 
of Judge Hall, whose report-on New Castle County in 1841 has been 
quoted already. Mr. Marim had been superintendent o'f Kent County 
for some years; he had visited the schools and had studied them at 
first-hand and by personal inspection. He writes that his tour in. 
1842 was attended by circumstances well calculated to inspire 
emotions of the most agreeable character/ 1 
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His conclusions were that the system w m to & <* great extent use- 
ful, 1 ’ was gradually, overcoming the prejudice of earlier years, and 
that any attempt to repeal the law in existence woujd mean the po- 
litical death of the one who attempted it. Some schools were almost 
models, and as such the schools of Smyrna and Cantwell's Bridge are 
named, but the system was not without faults. His opinion was that — 


No efficient plan could be devised for educating the great mass of our population 
which is exclusively supported by a public fund, unless a compulsory provision is 
incorporated in it» similar to that which prevails in Prussia, obliging the people to 
ochool their children. ▼ 

He jwagm^es the scarcity of good teachers, urges that arrange- 
ments be made with Delaware College in this .regard, and points out 
the fallacy in Judge Hall's argument that they might be taken out 
of the schools themselves. He suggests the desirableness of an exam- 
ination of teachers and 'urfceh the appointment of a State superi- 
ntendent with an adequate salary, saying: 

At all events, I am thoroughly satisfied of the necessity of placing at once a head 
to our school system. It is now without one, and we can not expect it to proceed with 
uniform prosperity until this deficiency be supplied . 1 

In 1845 the attendance at the county convention was smaller than 
in 1844. They discussed again the subject of general taxation and 
appointed a committee to collect school statistics. They considered 
the incautious way in which teachers were employed and the defi- 
ciency of libraries; they considered the importance of having the 
cooperation pf women in their work and invited them to attend the 
next session of the convention as spectators. The reports on the 
schools did not differ from those of earlier ybars, nor did they differ 
in 1846 when Judge Hall delivered an address. 

From abput this time it becomes evident that there had been 
developing steadily since the first passage of the school law in 1829 
two parties in the State who considered the administration of the 
schools from opposite standpoints. The party which had been con- 
stantly in power were the decentralizationists, under the leadership 
of Judge Hpll, who insisted on the most complete liberty of action. 
The districts were formed by legislative action; when this had been 
accomplished all was then left to individual school district initiative, 
with what disastrous resists is everywhere early and openly manifest. 
Even Judge Hall recognized this possibility of weakness, but onljj 
Acting Goy. William Temple had a superior way of settling these 
difficulties, for after animadverting on the criticisms on the school 
laws he declared that in his judgment— 

them difficulties arise from the natural imperfections of the human heart, rather than 
defects in the existing law; time and experience will eradicate the evils, while too 
much legislation might aggravate rather than remove them.* 


•H. J., 1847, pp. 19. 
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8. 7., 1845, p. 43-42. 




The other party we may call the centralizers. They were in the 
minority for a generation, but they began to make themselves felt 
in spite of the eloquence and earnestness of Judge Hall. They in- 
sisted on a general and uniform system of school taxation for the 
State and that a State superintendent should be appointed through 
whose efforts the local systems might be unified and the work piade 
uniform. They brought the subject up year after year in the New 
Castle County conventions, but Judge Hall was always on hand to 
oppose their plans. The two parties agreed on certain elementary 
principles — (1) that the only just and proper way to raise the needed 
funds was by taxation; and (2) that the schools should present an 
equality of opportunity for all. Judge Hall rendered a service to the 
State in driving this idea home: 



With respect to the dividend from the school fund being for the poor, the notion is 1 
both false and injurious. In all our institutions the poor and rich are upon the same- 
platform; we allow no distinctions formed on these conditions. We measure man's * 
worth bv intelligence, capacity, moral excellency— and consequent usefulness; not 
by dollars and cents. In school the poor man’s child is as independent as the rich 
man’s; there is no more charity for one than the other. The dividend iB intended to 
encourage and help the district to form a good school for all. 1 


So far. and it will be noticed that this statement goes beyond the 
original law of 1829, the two factions were together;, in other respects 
they were as far apart as ever. In this same address Judge Hall 
holds up again to his terrified spectators the bugaboo of Prussian 
thought on education. He adds further: 


Yet there is a strong disposition in this country to conform school systems to the 
Prussian model. r In the report of. the Bccrd of Education of Massachusetts of last 
December, it is stated: 11 The cardinal principle which lies at the foundation of our 
educational system is that all the children ol the State shall be educated b)r the 
State.” Now let it be distinctly remarked that this is not the principle of our school 
system; but that our system is founded upon the position, the people mu'st educate 
their own children; and all the State should do, or can do for any jiseful effect, is to 
organize them into communities so as to act together for that purpose, and help and 
encourage them to act efficiently. 3 

It is evident then that one of the taskB before those who hoped 
for a well-organized uniform school system in Delaware was to over- 
come this decentralizing influence. This was evidently the purpose 
of the convention in 1845 and 1846 when it recommended that the 
voters in each school district hold a special meeting in the coming 
December — 


to consider the expediency of applying to the legislature for the passage of a law 
providing some general system of taxation, for raising in the districts the sum that 
must be supplied in addition to the dividends from the school fund — in order to elicit 
the public feeling in relation to that important measure. 

1 Proceedings New Castle County convention, 1840, p. 15. , > 

* Proceedings Newcastle County convention, 1840. p. 11. The same Idea had teen ex pirsard'ln almost 
the same language in. the Delaware State school convention in January; 1843, in Dover. See Barnard’s 
Journal, xvl, 370, and Powell’s Education in Delaware, p, 140. 
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| the opinion of the leaders had somewhat changed since 

1843 . 

I The reports to the convention in 1847 would seem to indicate 

that more success was attending the various efforts to get accounts 
of the workings of the schools. It is evident that much progress 
was being made, but the reports indicate that the schools were still 
| grievously undermanned, that schoolhouses received little attention, 
- th *t beuclies and desks were but poorly adapted to the needs of the 
children, that school libraries were almost entirely wanting, and that 
there was no grading of pupils and little uniformity in textbooks, 
< in courses, or in the taxes levied. The pupils were substantially 
evenly divider! between the sexes, but the attendance was every- 
where poor. On the other hand the length of the school term was 
much longer than might be expected— the schools being open in 
many cases, acfcordihg to report, all the year— but, while the teachere 
were overworked, they were miserably underpaid. .As a rule there 
were no^ other schools (apparently private schools) reported in the 
districts, but an “increased desire of mental improvement" seems 
to have been general. The condition of school sentiment in Kent 
and New Castle Counties was contrasted. In Kent there was little 
opposition to the schools and no school convention; the county had 
only half as many children of school age as New Castle and yet' 
those who attended no school were twice as many in Kent as in 
New Castle. The difference is attributed to the work of the school 
convention which now also urges the organization of a county 
teachers’ association and boldly asks the commissioners of the school 
districts “to permit their respective teachers to devote one week 
during the year to the attendance upon such association.” The 
necessity of organization and centralization was becoming more and 
more evident. 

The sum of the reports for 1848 was that the schools were improv- 
ing, that opposition to taxos was disappearing, and that— 

" in all districts where the money- ia mined by tax the Bum raised is liberal, and the 
school is easily supported and prosperous. Where there is no tax, but the money 
raised by voluntary contributions, the sum is stinted and inadequate, and the schools 
drag heavily. 

In February, 1849, Judge HaU presentod^to the general assembly 
a lengthy document which he called a Report on the Schools of New 
Castle County. It is in reality a review of the school situation, an 
examination of the difficulties and of the faults of the system in use, 
and an extended argument against change. This position is natural 
for the system in use was Judge Hall’s own evolution, and the expe- 
rience of 2$' years had not caused him to alter his opinions. 

He admitted -that there were weaknesses in the system as admin- 
istered. Some of' these were little less than deliberate frauds prac- 
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ticed on the public in the interest of the district or of individuals in 
the district. * 1 He had no remedy for these abuses. He argued that- 
“upon the principles of our institutions there can be no remedy ” if 
the people “sot no value on education ” and so consign all depending 
on their care to ‘ignorance and degradation.” He insisted that “the 
evil will euro itself, and the cure, although too slow for our anxieties, 
will he tho.hast that can be devised in its ultimate effects.” He 
claimed, and no doubt with perfect truth, that those abuses had been 
" much made use of to injure the schools, and then 'adds: 

The desideratum is to form a right public sentiment through which the people will ' 
engage and become active to provide good schools for their children. . With this 
public sentiment nothing else will be necessary, for the people once engaged will 
not stop short of anything ascertained to be needful, but without it nothing else will 
acail. JLteneficient bounties will not— this we see ia Kngland ; power can not — this 
we see in Prussia; the people themselves can accomplish it by putting forth their 
own efforts, as seen in Scotland and New Kngland. 

To* those who wore disposed :.‘to force up our school system 
compulsory' law” he rcplicMl that “when we resort to compulsion, 
whether of law or other means, we foster tempers, in ourselves, 
arbitrary and overbearing, and in them perverse and obstinate — 
both .parties are made worse.** 

To those who favored the employment of “agents, as superintend- 
ents, lecturers, or otherwise, to go among the people and arouse 
them to effort,” Judge Hall answered that such an officer is not 
necessary, to find out the condition of particular schools; that the 
auditor has ample power in the matter of finances, and that a redi- 
vision of the counties so as to even up the inequalities in the districts 
would put all these complaints at rost within two years. In discussing 
the nia tier of a State superintendent he declared that all of his 
* duties were already provided for by law and proposed that the New 
Castle school convention should he turned into a similar meeting for 
the whole State. 1 

The convention of 184?) wont back to basic principles and devoted 
itself to a discussion of the question whether, it is “right and proper , 
to resort to taxation to support common schools.” It would seem 
that this subject had been settled long before, but the “affirmative 
was carried with only one dissenting vote.” More attention was 
given by this convention to the condition of schoolhouses. The/ 

1 In ft apodal report to tha legislature in 1843, S. Shearman, then State auditor, said: 

“ in settling the school accounts of the respective school districts in the State the auditor has found it 
impossible to look behind th» vouchers presented by the respective school commuhttfes who before 
him for settlement, it Is believed that much peculation la practiced upon the fund paid to the respective 
districts for tbe purpose of maintaining schools by those who disburse the money. This Idea was first 
presented from noticing how much more money it required to pay the contingent expenses of some districts 
than others under like circumstances and condition. This evil may be. remedied by compelling the clerk 

oi each district to cause to be published * * * the account which shall be settled by the auditor.” * 

8. J., 1843. p. W. 

* li. J., 1819, pp. 314-229, and 8. J., 1849, pp. 139-134. 
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reports of the separate districts were now tabulated for the first 
time. The figures are so imperfect that it is doubtful if they are of 
any value, but the principal figures are given for what they are worth: 

96 districts in New Castle County raised $6,342.60 by tax tor the use of schools, 

* being an average of $176.20. 

5 districts raised about $300 by subscription. 

37 districts had $94 months of school, or nearly 1 1 months each ; 10 districts reported 
their school as kept' for 12 months. 

2$ districts reported 2,392 children of school age, or 92 to.a district. 

34 districts reported 1,451 boys and 1,278 girls enrolled, while ^districts reported 
394 pupils, enrollment not divided by sex. 

29 diMricta reported that they paid their men teachers $2,006 per quarter; being an 
average of $71 each, and 16 paid its women teachers $799, or $50 per quarter; 1 
district paid men $500 per year, 2 paid $400, 6 paid $300, and 1 paid $18 per 
month, 

73 districts reported 36 school houses, the largest of which was 30 feet square; about a 
half of those, reported were ‘.‘comfortable ” or “convenient” and improvements^ 
in others wore promised. 

Of the 40 reporting on the “condition of school “ a large majority gave the situation 
as favorable, but these would really be the Khools most ready to report, and 
it may safely be assumed that thu condition oi the S3 from which no reports were 
received was \em prosperous and that they met with more opposition. 

No proceedings of the schoo 1 convention for 1850 have been 
scan. The Delaware Gazette for August 23 announced that it 
was to. meet on September 3 and that the subject for discussion 
was 1 ‘ What should bo the standard of instruction in common schools V* 
The meeting was held, but evidently was not up to standard, (or 
the Gazette says in its issue for September 6: ''This body was quite 
numerously attended on Tuesday last, but we fear that the enthu- 
siasm in the cause is not as great as it should be.” It would seem 
that its proceedings were not published. No copy has been seen, 
nor has reference to such been found. 


In 1851 Gov. William H. Ross, in his inaugural address, analyzed 
the school situation accurately and declared that other States had 
provided themselves with "a much more liberal and extensive system 
of general instruction than we have yet adopted.” He urged "such 
a revision pf our present school laws as * * * will best adapt 
them to the increasing demands and necessities of the times.” He 
referred to the "utter inefficiency” of the plan then in use, declared 
a large part of the funds raised under that system was "wasted 
and misapplied,” and recommended — 

a tax sufficient to sustain the schools in regular operation, without any intermission 
of time for the want of funds, which tax should be levied, collected, and paid over 
to the county treasure# as all other taxes are, and by him distributed pro rata. 1 

But it wouldseem that the various parties, cliques, and factions 
in the State, while all wanted in general way to advance the in- * 

» H. J., 1851, pp. 157-158. / 
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forests of the schools, could not agree op any common plan of action. 
They were working at cross-purposes with each other, and each 
sought to advance his hobby rather than come together and agree 
on some constructive program. Thus the New Castle convention 
in 1851, instead of taking up and urging the governor's suggestions, 
branched out and had some discussion on the architecture of school- 
houses and on the necessity of school libraries. It was urged also 
that information he collected on the state of the school districts; 
that the school commissioners visit the schools at least once a month; 
that the commissioners appropriate a certain part of their income to 
the purchase of suitable schoolbooks which were to. be resold to the 
children at cost in this way reducing prices and promoting uniformity; 
the question of equal payments to large and small districts was con- 
sidered, and it was proposed, to employ an “agent” whose duty it 
would he to visit — 

eafch school district and district school in the county, to diffuse information, and by r 
private intercourse and public addreanea excite in parents and children higher regard 
for school privileges, more concern for school advantage*, jueter vieweof what schools 
should be, and what accommodations should he provided — as schoolhousos, grounds, 
and fixtures — and deeper general interest in thia alhiraportant subject; also to collect 
statistics relative to the schools: 

This proposition came very near to tho sup^rin tendency of other 
States and this' centralizing tendency did not fail to attract the 
attention of the conservative decentralizers, but they allowed it to 
pass and contented themselves with a brief review of what their 
local, decentralized system had done: 

If is not 20 year* rinco our school py*tem went into operation. In the oulMg it 
wa* mot. by determined hostility. Every step of its onward movement, has been 
resisted by inveterate prejudices, intense selfishness, ingenious sophistry, and 
unyielding interest and ignorance. Against those influences there has been no 
compulsion, no excitement, not even positive requirement of law, nothing but the 
voluntary action - f the people meeting and voting in their districts according to their 
judgments. So far as there has been any bias, it has proceeded from the adverse 
causes which we have noticed. In furtherance of the system there has been nothing 
but its merits dispassionately appreciated by the good sense and sound understand- 
/ings of the school voters. * 

The writer then proceeds to reinforce his conclusions from the 
reports. He says that the lowest sum raised by taxation out of the 44 
districts reporting in that year was 150; in two districts only wa9 the 
sum thus raised so low. The average raised in all the districts was 
$173 to the district. In 1838 the average was little more than $100 
per district! Only one district in New Castle County contented 
itself with the legal minimum of $26; more than half the districts 
raised from $100 to $300, with an average of $160. There was 
“substantial evidence of general and growing appreciation of common 
schools by our citizens;” 39 districts out of the 44 reporting raised 
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their school money by taxation, and out of the 57 districts which had 
reported in the last two years 51 had used the tax method. 

The convention of 1852 was rather more aggressive in tone, and 
devoted itself mainly to reports on schooihouses and ventilation. 
These do not preseut a favorable or encouraging view of the situa- 
tion, and the old tight over the voluntary character of the tax law 
was also renewed. One district condemned the existing system, 
referring to it as "the present odious school law," because it left the 
districts at liberty to do each. year as they saw tit. The conservatives 
defended the law and uttered what they evidently thought to he an 
unanswerable argument: "The law is established and we can not 
alter it. * * • It is further believed that there is no need of a 

change." 

The convention of 1853 allows women as mendx'rs for the first 
time. Teachers were also present as such, and an effort was now 
made to compile a teachers’ directory. A committee was also 
appointed to memorialize the legislature to change the. school tax law 
for New’ Castle County and put it. on the same footing as other taxes, 
indicating a step in advance by the progressive forces. The demand 
for an "agent,” voiced in 1851. is renewed, and he is* now boldly 
celled a ‘ ‘superi n tendon t,” Hits duties being missionary in character. 
Under the remarks is added a long and eloquent plea for improve- 
ments in the schooihouses and an encouraging report on the condi- 
tion of the schools in Now Castle County, where 45 schools out of the 
77 districts reported and 43 raised money bv taxation. When ajijxjr- 
tioned "among the number of scholar* reported from these districts” 
it was found that there, was raised for each scholar in Brandywine 
Hundred, *2.84; in Christiana. *3.35; Mill Creek, *1 .85; White Clav, 
*2.54; New Castle, *3.40; Red Lion. $3.09; 1 Wader, *2.83; St. 
Georges, *4.91 ; Appoqmmmink. $2.75; average of all, *3.02. It 
was found further that Now Castle County raised more money by 
taxation for schools than it received from the school fund by more 
than one-fifth. On the other hand, Sussex raised little more than 
one-third as much by taxation as it received from the fund, and the 
average for each district was only *39.04 J. 1 

'Hie situation in Kent was better than in Sussex, bijt not so good 
aa in New Castle. In Kent more than half as much was raised by 
taxation as was received from the school fund. Twelve districts in 
Kent raised only *25 each, which was the minimum amount neces- 
sary to draw the proportion due from the school fund; 11 districts 
raised *50 or more; 6 exceeded *100, and 4 raised more than *150 
each. In 28 out of the 52 districts in the county there was ground 
. to believe that there was “a spirit of sohool improvement." The 


Sc* also the Table :i, p. 171. 
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United School Districts in Now Castle County were the only ones 
which raised as much money as was needed; United District Noe; 23 
and 75 (Christiana and Ur&ndywine) raised $000; Nos. 45 and 46 
(New Castle) raised $2,000, and Nos. 9 to 18 (Wi lming ton) raised 
upward of $8,000, hut “in no other districts in the State is there 
sufficient money raised for making their schools what they ought to 
be.” This report then presents a statement of the comparative 
increase in the amounts raised in the various counties as follows:' 

,4moufiM raised /or school*. 

t tMinur* ] |» j n | M | i j n 

m.*aa® ; 

* i.lOK.00 / 

3. Ml. on / 

* ' 

It whs thought that these figures in the three counties showed the* 
pK>d effects of the New Castle school convention and "“make appari 
ent the disadvantages in Kent and Sussex for want of means to 
direct the attention of the people to their coniiuon schools/ 1 * * And, 
as usual, in a long and eloquent harangue it was denied that any of 
these disadvantages were to be traced to the faults in the voluntary 
law. It i8 evident that sentiment in the county and in the convert- 
tion itself was crystallizing into a demand for a compulsory tax law; 
the convention had this year even dared make such a recommenda- 
tion to the assembly and the governor had done the same. All this 
was hard on the conservatives, and the writer of the report, pre- 
sumably .Judge Hall, labored faithfully to stem the tide which was 
setting strongly in favor of a general State law. Again use is made 
of the bugaboo of Prussian absolutism, and it was argued that “con- 
tention and agitation, controversy because of difference of opinion, are 
*ihe price of liberty/ * * 

The proceedings of the conventions for 1854 and 1855 are the last 
available. There is now an evident change in tho tone of the con- 
vention. It was becoming more specific in its demands, more definite* 
in its work, and deals less in glittering generalities. It would appear 
that those in charge were coming moro and more to be the real 
teachers of the State and not mere friends of education. This is !" 
seen from their resolutions. They demand that a superintendent of 
schools for the county be appointed 4 ‘whose duty it shall be to visit 
the schools and to note the state of the houses and furniture and to 
examine the pupils and inspect the mode of teaching adopted in' the 
different schools.” A bill was drafted embracing these and other 

1 The rate m not been worked out tor other years, bat in 1MB the sums raised by contributions and taxes 

for schools In New ( astir was about H cents on the bundled dollars of taxable property; is Rent it was 

cents arid In Sussex about 61 cents. 
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Kent 
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amendments to the school Jaw ■ end presented to the general assembly 
of 1855. It even passed the house, but was defeated in the senate. 1 

The organisation of a teachers' institute was also proposed by the 
convention, and it was suggested that the 41 people of the districts 
would do well to display a proper liberality and pay the expenses of 
their teachers while attending these meetings." An improvement in 
the quality of teachers was urged and steps were taken to establish a 
monthly school journal. 

The Delaware Gazette (Wilmington) reports the proceedings for 
1855 and shows the fortunes of the programs advocated in 1854. 
Dr. Grimshaw, in reporting on the fortunes of his School Journal, said 
that he had received more letters of encouragement from other States 
than from Delaware and that want of support had caused its sus- 
pension. With astonishing loyalty to an ideal the convention dis- 
cussed the question of its revival. It was reported that the teachers’ 
association idea hhd also failed and for the same reason — lack of 
interest, on tho part of the teachers and others. 

A step in advance is shown in the recommendation that textbooks 
be bought out of public funds and made free so as to i 1 remedy the 
present defects in school classification." A list of books suitable for 
use of the public schools was reported. It included: Holbrook's 
Child's First Book in Arithmetic; Stoddart's Intellectual Arithmetic; 
Greenleaf's Common School Arithmetic; Davies's mathematical 
series; Tower's Intellectual Algebra; Mayhew's Bookkeeping; 
Northend's Dictation Exercises; Monteith's Manual of Geography; 
Connell's Primary Geography; Ackerman's Natural History; Swan's 
Speller or Fowle's Common School Speller; Sanders's readers; Par- 
ley's first, second, and third books of history, combined with geog- 
ttphy; Gnmshaw's History of the United States; Willson’s American 
History; Willson's Outlines of History; Shurtleff's Governmental 
Instructor; Tower's Grammar; Johnston's or Parker's Natural Phi- 
losophy; Comstock's Chemistry. 3 

This school convention was organized for and was mainly confined 
in representation to New Castle County, but it is evident that in 
influence and leadership it was as large as the State. It was doing 
much |to break down hostility to State taxation, and thus became 
the m4ro factor in putting the question of school support beyond the 
power pf the annual caprice, narrowness, and prejudice of the average 
voter./ The conservatives were still nominally in power, but it was 
becoming more and more evident that the old order was gradually 
-giving place to the new, and that' the' tenacious adherence to certain 

* Bwurd'i Journal, xvi, 372. ^ See also H. J., i860, pp. 203-206, 824. In 1853 an effort bad been made to 
obtain from the kflflatare the appointment of county superintendents, with a definite salary, and with 
power to visit the district schools, ooUect and diffuse information, and by private Intercourse and public 
addresses srouse e keener interest in public education. The program failed, but it is evident that the 
effort of 1866 was a revival of the tame Idea. 

• See reports in the Delaware Oasetttf (Wilmington) for Sept. 7, 1866 (In Library of Confieaa). 
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onm booauBe they were supposed torepreaei^t a purer democracy, 
was ; gradually yidding before a. centralising tendency demanding 
results rather than satisfying itself with mere empty theories of 
government. 1 

The last school convention of New Castle County seems ti have 
been held in 1855.* Its place was substantially filled by the “con- 
vention of the friends of education in Delaware/’ which met at Dover * 
on January 15, 1857. There had been an earlier State convention 
in Dover in January, 1843, and some reference to its discussions has 
been had in this paper already, hut it would seem that the Spirit of 
individualism and of decentralisation had then been too strong for 
united State action and the movement failed. Its revival in 1857 - 
was another indication of tke growing demand for State educational 
solidarity. The convention of 1857 drew up a series of resolutions 
which were presented to the legislature then in session. The con- 
vention recommended: (1) That the taxation for public schools 
be made permanent and that a State superintendent be appointed; 

(2) that the school commissioners be elected for three years, bne each 
year; (3) that the State be redistricted; (4) that provision be made 
for securing good teachers; (5) that normal schools were “indispen- 
sable and vital” to the success of the system. 1 * 

It will be noticed that the first, third, and fifth resolutions had been 
opposed by the conservatives. The State was evidently now break- 
ing away from their leadership. 

In 1857 Goy. P. F. Causey reported that during the previous year 
some 853,000 had been expended for the use of the free schools, and 
that over 12,000 child ran had been in attendance. He suggested that 
provision be made fow“a higher grade of instruction for such children 
as may, in the free schools, show the strongest evidences of talent 
and merit” and recommended the appointment of a “superintendent 
for the State, or one for each county, with a proper compensation, 
whose duty it shall be to visit annually all the schools .in his jurisdic- 
tion, and make report.” 4 


In 1859 he warned the legislature that, unless some step was taken 
speedily toward the improvement of the public schools, the State 
would soon find itself “far behind” nearly all the others. He then 
continues: 


In many, 1 mourn to say very many, of our free schools, the pupils have graduated 
nearly up to the level of their teachers when they have learned to write their nanfes 
and to read without spelling out their lessAu. * * * pur State ought at once to 

1 Wsrita** of Sthool Convention of New Castle County, Del. Year* seen: 1830, 18V, 1838,18V, 1840, 
1843, 1844, 1845, 1840, 1847, 1848, 1849, 1851, 1868, 1851, 1864-ell In Bureeu of Education Library. Thar# 
is a brief summary of theee meetings in Barnard's Journal, xvt, 808-872, on wUoh t* based thesummtfy In 
Powell's Education, 145-147. . 

.f.The convention of 1855 agreed to meet again In 1850, bat no report of such meeting has been seen. 
•S.J.,1867,p.V 

^ Bee his message of 2an. 0 , 1850, In 8. J., 1857, pp. n-ia. 
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^ be’redlVided intoachodl diitri<rt*, |f ahd every district pnivided without delay with a 
property conitxucted echooihouoe end to tunes, end e teacher capable U instructing 
in all the brenchee oi a thorough lend substantial English education. •* * * ; This 
subject *** has been the theme of much debate in our legislative halls for many 
years, end yet each succeeding session has ended in little or no alteration for the 
letter. 1 


Goy. Causey was succeeded by William Burton, who in his inaugural 
tWo weeks later declared : * 

It is a melancholy fact that in our State, * * ♦ any free white person should 
arrive at lawful age without being instructed in the first rudiments of an English 
education. Tet the last census tells the sad tale that there are in Delaware 4,636 
white native-born persons who cab neither, read nor write. * * * In some districts 
schools are only kept open sufficiently long to exhaust the fund derived from* the State. 
Ip 'Others, a xpajority of the voters deciding against a tax, the schoolhouses are suffered 
to reipaip closed the entire year. * * * Party spirit, too, has been known to 
cohtrbi'the result of a school election.* 

j Such after 30 years of conservative, laissez faire administration 
was the condition of public schools in Delaware. 

IV. ACTUAL ACCOMPLISHMENT, 1329-1861. 


Having thus traced with considerable detail the ebb and flow of 
- sentiment for public-school education in the State of Delaware for a 
whole generation immediately following the school enactment of 
182ft, it is now possible to review and take stock of gains to the cause 
during the period. 

It will be recalled, in the first place, that the act of 1829 provided 
for a purely voluntary system. As Judge Hall characterized it, 
every school distribt was so organized that its citizens were left free 
tb say whether they would have a good school, an inferior school, or 
rio school at all. This “free" system broke down at the first trial. 
The idea of 1829 was to raise funds by contributions. Experience 
demanded and secured in 1830 ah act permitting a tax to be voted 
by the citizens of the district. This was a step in the direction, of 
a State system. But this advance was quickly followed by a step 
backward. The act of 1829 required the local districts to/ raise as 
mtich as they were to receive from the school fund; an amendment 
of |83p but this requirement exactly in half; another in 1837 reduced 
it' to $^5, and this beggarly sum was sometimes raised in ways that 
were in violation of the spirit of the law. But while these unfavorable 
symptoms were* developing, the organization of individual schools was 
going on. There were favorable reports of the growth of the syBtero 
as early as 1833, and in his message to the assembly of 1845 3 Gov. 
Cppp^dP cpuld report that all; the school districts were then organized 
with] a few exceptions, and . proof that, the system was winning its 
way was shown by the fact that every year added to (hose who 
availed "themselves of the opportunity to use the schools. 



> Ifeaaage of Jan. 4, 1850, in H. J., 1859, p. 14. 
•B. J.,l846,p.8. 
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• Metttfe of Jan. 18, 1859, BL J., 1859, pp, 83-84. 
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In (he meantime Judge Hall had organized (he New Castle County 
school convention, which, from 1836 to 1866, conducted a continuous 
agitation looking toward a greater development of the schools. The 
work of the convention was of value in that it kept the subject of the 
schools before the people and helped to awaken them to a realization 
of both its importance and necessity. On the other hand, its influence 
was confined in the main to New Castle County, and, being under the 
influence of Judge Hall, it advocated a retention of all power in the 
hands of the local school district, fought all efforts at centralization, 
and' in 1838 opposed, in an elaborate report, the establishment of a 
State normal school. But as time went on, and as the individual 
leaders and educational thinkers of the State passed from a condition 
of tutelage to one of independence in thought, conservative views 
began to lose their authority. The necessity for a uniform State tax 
and for uniform State supervision and control became more manifest! 

The centralizing tendency is manifest in the reorganization of the 
State educational convention in 1857, which after essaying an organi- 
zation in 1843 had failed to maintain itself before the people. In 
1846 teachers’ societies were recommended; an association of New 
Castle teachers was organized in- 1847, but failed. It was again 
organized in 1854 and met with but little more success, but these 
repeated efforts show the drift of educational thought.. The tend- 
ency in this direction is also indicated by the publication in 1854-55 
of at least four issues of the Delaware School Journal, 1 under the 
editorial direction of Dr. A. H. Grimshaw, then county superintendent 
of New Castle. The Journal was published in Wilmington and the 
first number is that for November, 1854. The prospectus promised 
monthly Issues at an annual cost of $1 : 

The Journal will contain about 24 pages oi reading matter; it will be devoted to 
the school question and will also contain judicious selections on literary and scientific 
topics. This number will be sent to gentlemen throughout the State, whose cooper- 
ation we earnestly solicit. The editors do not expect to realize any pecuniary profits 
from this undertaking, but feel a sincere desire to advance the cause of education 
and promote the welfare of their fellow citizens. 

The scope and plans of the Journal were still more fully set forth 
in the introduction, which serves also both as an historical review 
of the situation up to that time and as an outline for future endeavor: 

We would beg leave to remark, in the outset, that this is to be a State school journal; 
its whole object will be to promote the cause of common schools throughout all Darts 
of our State. 6 ^ 

We find that nearly all of our neighboring States are making active exertions to 
improve their schools and advance the cause of popular education; and we note the 
means employed are school journals, educational conventions, teachers 1 institutes, and 

' See Haste's Index to Delaware Documents, p. 60. The first number was for November, 1864, and it 
*ut four numbers wore Issued, bring dated November and December, 1864 , and January and February 
1866, of 24 pegMeaob. There Is a set In the Delaware Historical Society at Wilmington. The Bureau of 
Education has Nos. 1 and 3, November, 1864, and January, 1866. pp. 1-24 ■+• 42 - 72 . 
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district HbnriMand lectures. In the State of Dels wire there ie no settled, deter- 
mined, ooneUnt, end energetic action by means of which our teachers can be roused 
to the necessity of self-improvement or our people interested in that subject of vital 
importance to the American Nation, the subject of common schools. In this county, 
with the exception of a few desultory letters, generally intended to produce a local 
effect, and the annual report of Judge Hall, president of the county convention, there 
is no effort made to draw the attention of the people to the proper considers tion of the 
school question. In the counties of Kent and Sussex, we believe there is not a line 
written. This is our apology for attempting to establish a journal which shall contain 
editorial and original articles upon all the questions which suggest themselves in 
connection with education, and whose columns shall be open for the reception of 
communications and the discussion of educational topics. 

The people of this State need to be awakened; not only thiB, they need to be 
instructed upon the subject of common schools. First we peed good schoolhouses, 
and we must learn how to plan them. Second we need good teachert, and we must 
devise some means to secure them. Third we need school libraries, and we must 
acquire a taste for reading in order to establish them. Fourth we need a revision of 
the school law; that is, our tax must not depend upon the precarious votes of every 
school election, any more than our county, road, or poor taxes; our commissioners 
must be made a more permanent body, only one being changed each year. 

* # * * We have a school fund, schoolhouses, teachers, pupils; but we have not 
good common schools. * * * It is very manifest that we need some means of 
infusing vitality into our school system. If the press is a mighty engine, if it can 
influence the people upon religious, political, and agricultural subjects, it can do so 
upon educational topics. We have, therefore, because no one else has seized the 
helm to guide public opinion, taken upon ourselves the office of pilot. We shall 
endeavor to collect as much information as possible upon the condition of the schools 
in all the districts of the State; we shall try to ascertain the qualifications of the teachers 
employed in our common schools, the manner in which the various committees 
perform their duties, and the number of votes polled at each school election . 1 

It was a good plan, boldly conceived and bravely put into action. 
Had the editor been able to execute his plans as outlined above, 
had he been able to gather and print information on the subject of 
the public schools and to make suggestions for their improvement, 
his work would have been of the greatest service to the schools and to 
the State. He made a good beginning, and circulated 400 or 500 
copies, of the Journal, but unfortunately the times wore not pro- 
pitious and although the editor pledged himself if the first number was 
issued “to continue the publication for one year,” the publication 
seems to have been suspended with the issue of the fourth number, 
that- for February, 1855. The School Journal died in debt, and the 
school districts of New Castle County were assessed $5 each to liquidate 
the outstanding obligations. The people had not supported the organ 
intended for their advancement. 

During the fifties there were other indications of educational prog- 
ress. Institutions beyond the public school grade were chartered, 2 

* Prospectus In vol. 1, pp. 1-3. 

* Georgetown Academy in 1847; Smyrna Union Sohool in 1803, ch. 043; Wesleyan Female Collegiate 
Institute, changed to Wesleyan Female College by oh. 102, laws of 1800; Delaware City Academy, 1807, 
oh. 400, and 1800, ch. 680. Scharf, 1., 447, gives a long list of earlier private schools with the dates of their 
charters. 
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and then there began the reorganisation of publio school systems in 
the towns. Thus by an act passed on February 4, 1852, 1 the New 
! Castle Institute, a school ‘ ‘for teaching the first rudiments of learning, - 
as well as classical literature and such of the sciences as are usually 
taught in academies and colleges, ” which had been supported in part 
by the u contributions of individuals whose children receive instruc- 
tion ” and in part out of “the funds of the New Castle Common, M 
was taken over by the town, called Districts 45 and 46 of New 
Castle County, and became the basis for the new public school 
% system. * 

The first organization of the Wilmington schools followed closely 
on the passage of the permissive law of 1829. The city was then 
divided into 10 school districts, but there was powerful opposition; 
only in the tenth district did the school become permanently estab- 
lished, although there were schools for short irregular periods ip 
2 others. In 1833 there was a considerable sum of money coming 
to these districts, and the 9 were reorganized by act of February 6 , 
1833, as United School District Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 
18, in New Castle County. A schoolhouse was built on the comer 
of French and Sixth Streets with 2 rooms of 120 seats each; men 
* and women teachers were employed, and this arrangement continued 
till 1852, when the conviction of the increasing usefulness of the 
system made possible the act of February 9, 1852.* This act laid 
the foundations for a general public-school system for the city. It 
created a board of public education of 12. They were organized as 
a corporation, but were forbidden banking powers. They were to 
take over the public-school system as it then existed and organize 
and conduct sohools for the benefit of white children and levy taxes 
for support of the same. 8 

Success followed so quickly on this reorganization that the board 
could say in its report in 1857: ' v • 

Instead of about 300 children, miserably accommodated and laboring under many 
inconveniences, we find 1,300 children, almost all well provided for, in comfortable 
buildings with neat furniture and arrangements, trained to habits of order, and gen- 
erally interested~in their studiee and attached to their teachers. 

In 1859 there were seven schoolhouses; Nos. 2, 3, 6, 6, and 7 were 
I used for primary grades; Nos. 1 and 4 served for instruction in the 
higher grades. There were then 39 teachers and 1,940 pupils. But 
by this time the needs of . the schools had 'outrun the ability of the 
city to provide out of its usual income. Authority to borrow was 
asked of the assembly and granted on condition of a favorable vote 
by the citizens. This approval was refused, and when the city again 

1 Laws of Delaware, 1852. ch *623. * 

* See HalPs Historical Sketch, quoted in ^Viknington School Report far 1875-76, p. M. 

• Laws of Delaware. 1852, cl*. 686; amended in 1863 by ch. 5; and in 1866 by ch. Itt; 1867, ch. 480. 

* 

'L' • * 

k. 
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asked from the assembly authority to borrow without a popular vote 
their request was rejected. 1 

R Supplementary agencies bearing on matters educational began also 
to take their place in the evolution of a more connected and stronger 
system. Thus the Agricultural Society of Sussex County was incor- 
porated;* its business was "to promote and encourage agricultural 
and horticultural pursuits and improvements in good husbandry and 
tillage of the soil, improvements in the breed of stock of all kinds."' 
Similar in general purpose was the ifi corporation of the Red Lion Li- 
brary Association ip 1857, with an endowment of $10,000 capital and 
a life of 20 years.* 

The same year saw tlfe incorporation of the Corbit Library into the 
sohool system. Dr. James Corbit had left by will $950 to St. Georges 
Hundred, in New Castle County, as an endowment for the purchase 
of books for the use of School District No. 61 in that county under the 
name and style of the “Corbit Library.” By act of 1867 (ch. 416) 

. the administration of the fund was put under charge of the school 
commissioners of the district And administered as part of the public- 
school system. 

It & evident that the terrors of the Prussir nization of the school 
system of the 'State had now largely ceased to torrify, for the pro- 
gressives were boldly demanding first a State “agent" and later a 
State superintendent whose business would be to organize a real State 
system. Indeed, in 1857 a bill embodying some of these demands 
was passed by the senate,* but faded in the house. 

Nowhere is this change of sentiment more manifest than in the 
feeling on the subject Of normal schools. It will be recalled that a 
report made by Judge Hall and others in 1838 had opposod the estab- 
lishment ol a State normal school and had teirified the timid by pic- 
turing the evils of overcentralization. But these fears were neither 
universal nor lasting in offect, for in 1843 a correspondent of the Dela- 
ware State Journal suggested that Delaware College hp endowed by 
the State and then required to educate teachers for the public schools,' 
and so far had the Delaware of 1857 advanced on this subject beyond 
the opinions' of the roport of 1838 that E. J. Nowlin, president of 
Delaware College, on February 17, 1857, delivered an address by 
invitation pn normal schools beforo the general assembly, and the 
address was later printed by order of the house. It will be of interest 
to summarize this address briefly in order to furnish a basis of.com- 
parisdn and contrast with the report of 1838. 

'So# Uwi d( Delaware, 1*55, ch. 303; 1859, ch. *88, and Hall’s Historical Sketch, loc cit. p j5T~ 

* Laws of Delaware, 1857, ch. m . 

* Law* of Delaware, 1857, ch. 351. 

* 8. J„ 1867, pp. 151, 181. 

* Seo correspondence * # Z , »lu Delaware State Journal (Wilmington), January, 1843. 


' the BEGINNINGS OE EVBUO SCHOOLS. 

This address is predicated on a petition to the assembly from the 
trustees of Delaware College pointing out that under the law provision 
had already boon made for the organization, but not for the support 
of a normal school in that institution. 1 They now ask for an annual 
appropriation of $3,000 for the school and suggest that, in the ab- 
sence of any other method of raising this amount, it might be taken 
from the annual income of the school fund. This would mean a 
reduction on the average of $15 per district, which might be made 
good to «he district by .giving to each the privilege of sending one 
pur*H to the school free of tuition charges, making about 200 normal 
pupils from the whole State who for their part were to agree, to teach 
iii the public schools for a certain period. President Newlin begins 
with the premise that the whole matter resolved itself into the simple 
question whether the public school should be supplied with compe- 
tent or incompetent teachers; whether the children should be well 
taught or imperfectly instructed. Then after reviewing the origin 
ajid growth of normal schools in Europe and America he presents his 
arguments in form as follows: 

1 . That it is obligatory upon every State in this Republic to give” 

| to all her children a good education, by the establishment and sup- 

| porff of good common schools. 

2. That a State can qot have good schools without well-trained 
_ and competent teachers. 

\3^That the only way to secure a supply of well-qualified teachers 
is by'ljhe establishment of normal schools. 

It isf evident that the realization of the necessity fof normal schools 
wa^jjrowing in the State. The school was not immediately estab- ' 
fished, but all of theso efforts had their effect. In 1859 a petition 
was presented to the assembly praying the establishment of a “free 
college and normal school. ” The committee to whom it was referred 
) d&med such a move inexpedient at the time — ' 

inasmuch as the proposed establishment has not been fully and fairly before the 
minds of the people of th£ State. Your committee being themselves favorably im- 
pressed toward the plan proposed, doubt not that the people of the State will, when 
the subject is fully canvassed nnd presented to them, extend like favor to it. 

They proposed that a committee of six be appointed to draw up a 
| bill, ‘that it be published in three newspapers in the State and pre- 
sented to the next legislature. 2 

What then was the educational status of Delaware in 1801 when 
the first State law went into effect? Unfortunately there are no 
complote statistics covering all phases of education, and under the 
system then in vogue in the State there could be, none. In the 

* See p. 7, where reference is given to ch. 43 of the Revised Code of 1852, which, in dealing with Delaware 
College, aec. 5 provides that there shall be established a normal school “connected with the college for the 
preparation ©( teachers." Pupils were to be admitted from the district schools at reduced rates on their 
pledge to teach one year. 

* H.J., 1850, p. 301. ‘ . 

L. ; 
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absence of fuller statistics use must be made of the scanty collections 
found in the censuses of 1840, 1850, and 1860. These follow on this 
page. To these may be added the statistics in the available auditor’s 
reports between 1830 and 1860. The auditor was the responsible 
accounting officer to whom reports on the financial dealings of the 
schools were sent and the only one who had in any sense the power 
of reviewing the financial doings of the local district school commis- 
sioners. The powers of the auditor were ample for any inquiry he 
might deem proper, but his term of office was short and if not reap- 
pointed he must resign it into new hands. 1 The figures of the audi- 
tor are both imperfect and incomplete; they are not uniform and 
, the periods covered are not all of the same length, but, as they repre- 
sent substantially all the statistical material for the period that is 
available from State sources, they are printed for what they are 
worth.’ 

Sta tit lice of education in Delaunre. 


1840 


Cottons: 

Number 

Teachers 

Pupils « 

Annual Income, total . . . 
Prom endowment. . 
Prom public funds . 
Prom other sources . 


Academies and other schools: 

Number 

Teachers 

Pupils, 

Annual Income, total 

From endowment 

From taxation 

From public funds 

From other sources . . . . 


764 


1850 


2 

1ft 

1 44 

si 7,200 

tl. 200 


1860 


90 

99 . MO 


816,000 I 


t»5 ? 
2 , 01 ! 1 
H7 £\ 


*1,400 


I! 

847,806 I 


40 

101 

1.957 

847.462 

8400 

8400 

8422 

846.240 


Public schools: 

• Number 

Teachers. 


152 • 


Pupils (apparently average attendance). 
Pupils by families (apparent' 


. Pupils, free negroes 
Annual Income, total.. 


(apparently total enrollment ). , 


*6,924 * * 


From endowment . 

From taxation . . . 

From public funds . . .* 

From other sources 

IUtteretes over 20, total 

Free colored 

Foreign 

Ubrmrios: 

Public 

Volumes 

8chooJ 

Volumes 

8undav school and church. . 

Volumes. 

. College ’.’."!!!!!!!! 

. Volumes 

Total libraries 

„ Total volumes 

* mS2C : 

Number 

Clrralation( average) 

Annual 


194 

214 

8,970 

14,216 

187 

843,861 


*4,832 1 


-I 


814,422 
*27,753 
81,660 
10,181 
5,645 ! 
404 ’ 
t 

4 : 

10,250 j 


I 


12 

2,700 I 
1 

5,000 

17 *! 

17,950 

10 

7,500 

421,200 


256 

m 
11.736 
18,672 
250 
167. M7 
8500 
832,359 
*29,020 
85, 96b 
13.169 

6, 50K 
1.666 


61,100 

1 

100 

4M 

20, 270 

1 

7,000 

114 

88,470 


16,144 

1,010,776 


» See governor's menage, January, 1847, In H. J., 1847, p. 20. * * See Table 3, aCend. 

• Of these, 1,571 were "et public charge." The entry under this beading In 1840 was "primary and com- 
mon schools." 

* White only. 


Chapter IV. 

THE FIRST STATE TAXATION FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

1861-1875. 


The original idea in Judge Hall's bill, which became the school 
law of 1829, was individual and neighborhood cooperation. It was 
absolutely and entipdy^yoluntary ; there was no supervision by State 
or county; there was mf legal requirement, no compulsion by the 
State, for the proposal to levy a tax which appeared in the original 
draft of the bill was omitted in the enacted law. The schools to be 
established were denominated ‘free schools,” but it was a curious 
freedom, for ‘ free” meant that their patrons and supporters were 
free to support, them well or ill, or not support them at all, as most 
appealed to their desires and interests. But this phase of the move- 
ment broke down the first year. It was soon seen that voluntary 
contributions could not be depended on to support the schools if 
they were to exist at all, and as early as 1830 a State law was passed 
permitting the school districts Ur>vote a local tax on themselves if 
they saw fit. This remained the hiw until 1861 and was a step in 
advance, hut it had fatal objections: The local school district was 
the unit of taxation; the tax wheiKvoted was purely local; it applied 
only to the local school district and was to be voted each year. 
The result of this unfortunate provision hip* been narrated already. 
There began at once to grow up two parties who differed radically 
on the administration of schools. The conservatives advocated 
the status quo. They wanted no change, little or no State inter- 
ference. and as much liberty of individual action and school district 
initiative as possible. On the other hand the more aggressive party, 
whom we may call, by way of contrast, the progressives, wanted a 
stronger central control for the purpose of supervision and direction 
in the matter of taxation. Between the two ideals the sentiment of 
the State swung back and forth for a generation, but during most 
of this time, despite the activity of the conservatives, and in spite 
of their much writing on the subject, public sentiment more or less 
steadily approached the idea of a centralized State control. After 
much agitation the beginnings of such a State law were finally 
attained in 1861. This was the first general State law on the subject 
of taxation for public-school education ever passed in the State. 
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This act. passed March 1, 1861, provides that it should lx* the dutv 
of the school committee in, each school district in the month of 
April of each year to assets' and levy in each school district in \,. w 
Castle County the sum of $7. r ): in each school district in Kent Count v, 
S50: and in Sussex County. 8:10. ‘ to be applied to the support i.f 
the school of their district, to he aaswaed, levied, and collected as 
provided in chapter 42 of the Kensed Statutes.".- Any school 
district mi|iht levy any additional sum up to Slot) after tin- exact 
amount had been fixed by a majority vote. A majority of the voters 
in the district might also levy a sum not to exceed 8.MI0 for the purpose 
of budding a schoolhousc, and all sums divided on by majority vote 
were to be levied and collected iti tlie same manner as the minimum 
sums required by th<» not. 7 

The art of ISG1 marks the downfall of one tendency in public 
education in Delaware and the completed evolution of its opposite. 
The act of 1820 required* that as much money be raised in the district 
as was due to the district from the school fund. The act of 1S.10 cuf 
this requirement in half, and the act of 1 S3 7 reduced it to $25. This 
tendency of the voter to reduce the requirements on himself to tin* 
lowest limits was mot by another movement which sought to provide 
for the schools by State action. The logical result of this tendency 
was the act of 1861 which to that extent eliminated the wishes of 
the individual voter altogether and made school support automatic. 

Of the law of 1861 ^upt. C* roves remarks: 

This act/of J861 was a Ions and grnud step iu the cause of education in the State. 
By its provisions no child wun to be deprived of an opportunity of attending school 
or of securing a common -school education, throwing the responsibility entirely upon 
the parent for any neglect. The State fully measured up to her p<?wer and rteponsi- 
btlity by heraction in providing for the education of her subjects. That this avenue 
should not be closed, whereiu the future citizen and voter might allege that an educa- 
tion was impossible, she plainly indicated by her provisions. Further, she diTlared 
that it were better to build school houses, employ teachers, and maintain schools than 
enlarge the almshouses and prisons; that the amount of illiteracy should be smaller, 
Mid that fraud in the ballot, with covered head, should take its place behind the intel- 
ligent voter. Before this date it was indeed a critical period annually on the first 
Saturday in April for the youth of the State, b a there, *j..vious and considerate for 
the welfare of their children, with nervous tread and painful forebodings, wended 
their way yearly to the school meeting. The State herself was iu suspense and awe, 
awaiting the result of the actions of her subjects. The weal or woe of society hung 
trembling in the balance, to be decided by the day’s action.* 

* This was the Revised Code of 1852, then Ln use. 

* Laws of Delaware, 1851, ch. 70. Several other laws were passed at this session which Were educational 
1ft ehanoter (ohs. fie, 100): Ons provided tor the building of a scboolbouse (ch. 54 ); one for the publication 
of the act of 1861; and another voted *157.32 for the liquidation of an unpaid bill for printing which sUU 
bong over the late New Castle school convention (ch. 132). 

* Q rores, 3 . H.: History of Fne Schools of Dele ware, in 6th An. Rep. Supt. Free Schools, I860, pp. 
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It is perhaps best at this point to trace the subsequent legislative 
fortunes of the public schools down to 1875, when a new general 
school law marked another step forward and started the system on a 
career of real State-wide development. There was of course but 
little educational legislation during the war period and this little was 
local in character. After the return of |x»aee the law' of this period 
of most general significance was the act of 1S67 which chartered, as a 
private institution, the Delaware State Normal University, whoso 
creation will he noticed later. With this exception practically all 
the educational legislation between 1861 and 1875 was essentially 
local in character. In this predominantly local legislation, however, 
there can he traced certain tendencies which were now making thorn - 
selves felt as never Indore. These included the further organization 
of town and city systems and the grant of authority to these to bor- 
row money on the public credit either with or without mortgage' 
security on property already owned by the school. 1 * * This tendency 
was not confined to the larger cities, hut seems to have permeated 
the whole educational system. . The stronger and more ambitious 
school districts wore given more freedom of initiative in one of two 
ways. If so disposed they were permitted to exceed the $400 limit 
set by the act of 1 SOI in the matter of local voluntary taxation. The 
first of these acts sinned to have been that of February 13, 1867 (eh. 

1 11*!, which allowed School District No. 78. in New Castle County, 
to raise $800: in some cases the aim unit thus raised by taxation was 
as much as- $1,500* Such acts were euphemistically called acts for 
relief and they appeared from year to year. 1 When taxation was not 
available or insufficient these smaller districts might also borrow 
with or without mortgage. 4 - * 

When the action of the legislature on similar questions presented 
by the Wilmington schools in the fifties is recalled, the stride toward 
modern methods is seen to have been tremendous. 

Anotiier development of this period was that which took the more 
or less disjointed, fragmentary , and independent school districts that 
centered in and about the towns and village, apparently including 
in some cases the older institutions of private origin and reorganized 
them as a single public-school system. This new system sometimes 
continued to hear the ante helium name of academy, hut more often 
distinctly proclaimed itself as the pufllic-school system. The con- 
solidated school was thus ineo,j*poratod and given authority* to collect 
sufficient taxes for the pay of teachers and for schoolhouses. In this 
wav the town and city schools of the State began to make progress. 


1 Sea Wilmington iind®[ acts of 1863, I860, 1871, and 1873. ' 

* Ch. 395, laws of 1873. 

* See chs. 427 and 428»Iaw s of 1809; cM. 44, 45, 47, and 51, laws of 1871 ; chs. 396, 400, 401, 403, 4W, and 400, 
laws oi 1873; rh. 44, laxs of 1875. 

4 8e« ch. 140, laws of 1867; chs. 429 and .430, laws of 1809; ch. 402, laws of 1873. 
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New Castle seems to have been the first of the smaller cities to in- 
augurate this scheme of development. In this way the Dover 
Academy was reorganised in 1867 (ch. 180) and Milton Academy in 
1869 (ch. 484). These institutions were often both primary aud 
secondary schools, and in some cases at least, as was the case with the 
Dover public schools, under the act of March 0, 1875 o il. 4_M, it was 
still possible to provide for a deficit by a rale bill levied on parent or 
guardian and collected as other taxes. Following these precedents, 
in 1876- (eha. 52 and 58) the school districts in Delaware City and 
Lewmwere consolidated into town systems. Neither of th«* *e laws, 
however, was a g<**d one, for Delaware City within certain limits went 
back to the old principle of letting the voters decide what the tax 
should be and both provided for school rates, hut the weakness of 
these acta is perhaps atoned for bv the better law given to New Castle 
the same year (ch. 54). This town received a charter for 20 vears for 
its board of education, which was put in full charge of the schools ami 
authorized to fix, up to $4,000, the amount to he raised for education, 
and there were to he no school rates. 

The legislature continued the business of creating new districts, 
and homes and farms were regularly transferred by legislative 
enactment from one district to another.* Thus it would ap|H>ar that 
in this State centralization worked by contraries. A State-wide law 
for a general school tax was secured only after a struggle of a gen 
eration, but the organization of a new district in any count v or ih< 
transfer of John Doe from district A to district H for the' sake of 
pester personal convenience was a matter of such grave concern that 
it commanded the attention of the whole State. 

In these ways did the piihlic'educutional sentiment of Deluwarc 
begin to again find the voice which had been stilled by war, although 
there was as yet no central authority to whom reports might be made 
and whose duty it was to preserve and publish such re|>orts. An 
effort to secure such was made in 1867 when a bill entitled ‘ An act 
to provide for the appointment of a Suite school superintendent ami 
a board of school examiners for this State" was introduced into die 
house on March 6. It passed the house, but failed in the senate. 5 

Notwithstanding this failure in legislation, the friends of eduea-. 
tion were not cast down. An educational mass meeting was railed 
to be held in Dover on December 23, 1867, its purpose being -for a 
mutual interchange of opinions; U» receive a^ui discuss suggest ions of 
improvements in the law.” The meeting was in session itvo days, 

1 Sm du. 423, 134, 125, law# oi I W; ch*. flO, 52, laws of 1871; cb. MS, law, of 1*73; ch. «, lavs of IW.I ami 
la tar. 

* Setchs. S3, ISI'lawiof 1871; ch. 399, laws of 187$; chs. 38,37, 3*, 39, 40, 41, taws of 1873 and later 

•H. J., 1867, pp. 433, 456, 505; 8. J., 1867, p.389. 
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and its “ proceedings were conducted with signal unanimity, harmony, 
and good feeling.” A preliminary meeting had been held on Novem- 
ber 9, 1867. and the call for a State-wide meeting had been issued 
by Kent County. The meeting in Decemlier called itself a State 
educational convention ; many ladira and gentlemen were present, 
mainly from Kent ami New. Castle Counties, with a few from Sussex. 
The speakers included T. Clarkson Taylor, of Wilmington, and J, P, 
\\ ickersham. of Pennsylvania. No report on Mr. Wickeraluun’s 
address has Ihhmi seen. hut the Wilmington Daily Commercial for 
December 31. 1867. contains a summary of that of Mr. Taylor/ The 
larger part of this address is a plea for more education in general and 
for a hotter system in Delaware in particular The defects of the 
existing law wen* considered. Tlusc included the method of raising 
school funds over and above the taxes provided by law, for the 
district was still allowed to. vote annually on the supplementary 
amounts *tr> he raised. 'The resultsS of this provision were unfortu- 
nate'. because progressive distric ts went forward and indifferent one* 
did not. I hen* was no general school head, ami therefore no unity 
°f school action, tliere was no standard of qualification of teachers, 
and the general, law was entirely inadequate. He suggested that 
each district 1><* required to levy enough tax to keep the schools open 
for at least four months (some demanded eight months) before any 
appropriations might he made to them from the school fund. These 
taxes should he levied, collected, and disbursed by school commis- 
sioners in each hundred ami town district, who were to he substituted 
for the commissioners of each school district and were to have also 
general can* of the schools. Mr Taylor asked that a Statu superin- 
tendent he appointed; that county superintendents exaihin^ teachers 
and schools, hold institutes, etc., and that there should he.' provision 
by law for good school buildings, grounds, furniture, and apparatus. 1 
I • infertility of textbooks was also urged by the convention, hut the 
question of school libraries was laid on the table. 

At least two results came from this meetings It served as a sort'of 
school institute for the teachers of Kent, who later effected a formal 
organization and agreed to mee4 again at Smyrna, in April; in accord 
with the general sense of the convention a committee was appointed 
to draft a general school) code, expressive of the changes desired in 
the existing school system. The committee reported to another 
meeting held July 13, 1868, changes and additions jio the school law * 
then in force. These alterations were embodied. In what waa called 
“The new school law.V This was presented to the general assembly 

1 Wilminjrtoo ( Del.; Daily Commercial, Dec. 21, 31, 1867. ^ 

* The (omraerckaJ reports Out t tte attendance on this mutin y was •"**» and that anothtt wma m)us 
to meet in December. See issue lor July 15, 1868. 
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of 1889 and ite passage urged; but in' vain.* Similar efforts were 
■A ma ^ e '*** “d 1873, but with the same result. 

'As illustrating the desires and ideals of the period may be quoted 
the statements of Dr. J. E. Clawson in 1871, with his list of “par- 
ticulars in whioh our public school system needs reform,’’ and the 
, educational bill brought forward in 1873. These two help much to 
explain the evolution of the law of 1875. Dr. Clawson said: 

The voting f6r tax or no tax at the annual school election should be abandoned, 
and toe amount of tax necessary to keep each school in the county open, at least six 
months in the year, should be levied and collected in the same manner as other county 
texe*.; .The appropriations from the State might be used to keep the school going 
for a longer time. » ^ 

Each county should have a superintendent, whoee duty should be to visit each 
school in the dounty os often as possible, and in connection with the district officere, ' 
#henerver practicable, In order to exdite an interest in the community on the subject 
of education* make suggestions to the teachers as to the best modes of teaching and 
governing schools, and to the commissioners as to the -construction, ventilation, 
wanning, and furnishing school buildings; to examine and furnish with certificates 
persona properly qualified to teach; to make an annual report to a State superintendent 

• # * and hold co.mty teachers* institutes, etc. 

There should be also a State superintendent, wlu> should prepare 
suitable blank forms, receive reports, make a biennial report, and 
recommend .legislation. This officer and the three county superin- 
tendents, with an additional State officer who should act ex officio, 
nught form a State educational board who would recommend a 
junform system of textbooks and consider educational interests in 
general. It was thought that adjustments to the system in use 
might be made without appreciable cost bo the taxpayers.* 

TJie educational bill, which was proposed in 1873, but failed of 
enactment* may be summarized as follows. 3 It was entitled '“An 
act to amend the several acts relating to free schools in this State.” 
It provided for the election of county and State boards of education; 
the governor was to appoint a county superintendent for each county 
.and to require an annual report on the schools to the legislature. 
It provided for careful supervision; ordered the school commis- 
sionere to raise a certified annual tax and made them personally 
responsible for the amount; provided for the examination and cer- 
tification of teachers by the county superintendents and authorized 
the establishment of colored schools by the colored taxables in any 
district in the same manner as the white schools were then ‘organized. 

Wllmtngban.Dally (kmmerdal, in its issue lor Mar. w, 1871, says that the Teachers’ Association of 

PPfflt kteln 1868 appointed three, men to draft a school bill. This pill was presented to the as- 
sembly, whldh "treated tt withUttle better than silent contempt, and here the clainor for reform far awhile 
etaeed and the Teachers’ Association of Kent County died a natural death.” It intimates also that politics 
v krttom of this failure, tor it adds that two of the men who drafted the bill were DemocW 

\ x rt Tnsy Whre hot afraid that a reform school law would turn white men black or black men wMtt.” 

\*8ee Normal School Advocate, vol. 1, No. 1, pp. 6-8. See also an argument In favor of establishing normal 
schools In 4th An. Rep., Delaware State Normal University, 1860-70, pp. 4M3. 

* Rep.V^B Com mis. of Ed., 1878, pp. 60-62. 
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The administrative work of the schools was placed in ; thehandB 
of the county board who heard appeals, formed new districts; pro- 
vided textbooks at cost, and received reports from the comity super- 
intendent, who was their agent. His main duty was to visit 'the 
schools, and to make reports on all phases of the work. They weiW 
to be paid tl,200 per annum. Every district was required to' raise 
at least $75 from taxes; funds from whites and blacks were to be 
kept separate; and the negroes were to receive all the taxes ]&d 
by them. 


The bill as proposed in 1873 failed, but, as will be seen later; 
prepared the way for more successful action in 1875. 1 '•’« 


II. THE DELAWARE STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 1866-1871.. . 





% 
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The first law of general significance after the war period Was' the 
act of January 23, 1867, which provided a charter for the .Delaware • 
State Normal University. 1 This was organized as a private ipetitU-> 
tion on November 19, 1866, because of the necessity for an institfc 
tion “wherein students might receive a professional education, 
which should peculiarly qualify them for instructing and disciplining 
youth . ” It was commenced without aid from the State and remained 
a private institution to the ond. Strictly its history does not bekmg 
in these pages, but it sought to render public service and is admitted 
for the sake of the service rendered and because of the influence 
exerted, by it in drawing public attention to tho heeds of the public 
schools. i >■ ' 

It began its work without State patronage, and without endowment 
save the value of some 20 scholarships which had been subscribed 
for in' advance.- It received with its charter authority to hold 
property up to $100,000, together with the usual powers of a corpora- 
tion. The trustees included John C. Harkness, who became its 
president, Dr. Caleb Harlan, its vice president, Dr. John A. Brown, 
James Bradford, Allen Gawthorp, Judge Willard Hall, who in other 
days had so strenuously opposed the normal school idea, Howard • 
M. Jenkins, and others, 28 in’ all. , ■ 

Besides the normal-school course the institution provided for a- 
business education and had a department in which teaphers were pre- 
pared, for teachfhg the classics, modem languages, and the higher 
mathematics in the academies and high schools. Passing over the 
other^departments, it appears that, for admission to the normal 
couree the candidate must be 14,yoars of age, of good health and good’ 
moral- character, and ablo to pass an examination in'readjhg, spelling; 
penmanship,, arithmetic, grammar, and geography^ Tbe* couree 
covered three years and^ besides the usual high-school .branches 


x 1 Dolaw**#, 1967, oh. 379. The set itNlfto not printed in tho Motion l$ti for tint yor, bxit’i y 

be found in the third anftift] report abd eetelopne of th^ Delaware State Normal Urt vanity, l *m t p. 9. f 
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required school government, principles of education, theory and prac- 
tice of, teaching, school economy, mercantile calculations, commercial 
rules, ^ bookkeeping, business correspondence, and extemporaneous 
speaking. There was also work in instrumental and vocal music. 
On completion of the normal course the degree of bachelor 6f school 
teaching might be conferred, and this degree might be followed by 
that of master after three years of successful practice. _ a 

During the first year there was a faculty of 6 men, 1 woman,, and 1 
vacancy; 76 pupils were registered, of whom 2‘6 were women; 19 
persons attended the evening sessions. In 1869 there were 2 gradu- 
ates, 4 in 1870, and 4 in 1871. At one time the attendance was as 
high as 188; in 1870-71 there were 86 students, of whom 27 were 
women." 

, In May, '1870, the board of trustees issued a circular — 


- i h the inefficient and disastrous condition of public education in the State 
of Delaware, and recommending, as immediate remedies, the establishment of a Bute 
normal school, the office of 8tate superintendent, and a teachers’ institute in’ each 
county for two weeks annually. 


They propqsed to evolve into a State Normal and Polytechnic 
University, and for this purpose were then undertaking to raise from 
$50,000 30,000; but while this work was going on harmoniously 

and hopefully and after more than $40,000 had been raised for this 
purpose, their Work was brought to a sudden close by a repeal of their 

ron March J29, 1871 (ch. 153), “without any mentioned reason 
or cause. 

» causes of this repeal it is of no advantage to present. It is 
sufficient to say that they go back to the circular issued in May, 1870, 
by the State Normal University. Certain statements contained in 
Ibis circular were reprinted in the Annual Report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education for 1870, came under the eye of one 
of the United States Senators from Delaware, and were regarded by 
lum as a misrepresentation of the real facts. The matter was aired 
m the Senate, with the result fchaj. the offending statements in the 
Report of the. Commissioner of Education were cut out and the 
« f^arter of the Delaware State Normal University was repealed bv the 


Those who would investigate the matter for themselvM will find 
the sources in detail in the Congressional Globe and in the various 
issuer of tjie Wilmington Daily Commercial. 8 

- Bu "»“ «' Bdumtlco, and Pow.ll', Hl.t. of Ed. 

®*****oB«ii«d^»4ogr. of B4., XVII, 807. o 

tat ® h ‘ J7 !l V “ I \ 13 ’ o' D,l * w * l»w».’>-H. J, 1871, p. SOS. lUr. 28 thVmil "wtimd •• 
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It is evident, however, that the discussion . in the United States 
Senate and in the Delaware newspapers served a purpose in awakening, 
the citizens of the State to a clearer realization of the situation. Thtis 
“ Mutual Friend/' who writes from Milford, Kent County, to the 
Wilmington Daily Commercial fpr April 7, 1871, says that the school 
system was^lnot what it should be/ 1 for “education to be general * 
must be free; and to be free it must be fostered by the State/' This 
end, he claimed, was not accomplished by the laws of \ Delaware. 

There were, he thought, probably 20 school districts in Keht and Sus- 
sex Counties that had not had a free school in the last year; that >■ 
tinder the system in use it was possible to have men on school boards 
who could not read or write, and “ this, to our personal knowledge, has 
frequently happened." 


The discussion was often bitter and perhaps sometimes unjust.' * * 
There are, intimations also that there wasmot only class consciousness, 
but class hostility, as when a correspondent of the Wilmington Daily 
Commercial (Apr. 7, 1871) charged that in Milton and Milford the ' 
upper and wealthier classr— the “ broadcloth class— who were able 
to educate their own children in private institutions, were for that 
reason opposed to taxation for the public schools. The religious 
question also came up at times, as was the case in 1867, when the 
Roman Catholic authorities of Wilmington asked the assembly to „ 
allow certain church schools to be taken under State control. 1 Dur- * 
ing this same year (1867) “An act to prevent the improper distribu- 
tion of the* school fund of this State" was, introduced in the house, 
where it passed, but failed in the Senate.* The reason for the 
introduction of this bill has not been discovered. 

That the closing of the Delaware State Normal University was felt* 
throughout the State is indicated by the effort to supply its place. In 
1873 the assembly was called omto dispose of the land-scrip fund, vtfdch 
X was then beginning to accumulate. By an act passedon March 27 of 
that year it directed that S3 ,000 per annum for two yearn should be 
paid out of that fund to Delaware College, and in consideration of the 
receipt of this fund the college' was required to — * 

provide free instruction of a suitable character for ft) students from each county of this 
State whenever such students on presenting the&iselves for admission shall obligate 
themselves to teach in the free schools of the State far not less than one year. 1 

In 1875 an effort was made to reenact and continue thd aotof 
1873, and a bill was introduced for this purpose. The bill passed 
the senate; but was defeated in the house May^25, 1875. 4 


* See H. I., 1857, pp. 58S-S0. On one oooulon' at least this religious question had come up before. In 1847 

the assembly chartered St. Mary's College, at Wilmington. There was immediately presated totheleglg- 
Istare a petition to repeal the charter. -The petition was refused. The report refusing the petition may be 
read in U. I., 1847, pp. 387-280. ^ ~ 7 

> * H.J., 1857, pp. 443, 454, 500, 5M. ■ # 

• Delafare laws, 1878, oh. 408. 

£ 4 See H. J., 1876, pp. 878, 748. ' * 
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HI. PROGRESS DURING THE PERIOD. 

Taken as a whole it may be truthfully- said that there was little 
legislation of general educational sig nificance between 1861 and 
1875. There are even indications that it was felt to be necessary 
to approach this question with more or'less caution. For some years 
the subject of education had given place in the governor's message to 
Weightier problems, ancf when in 1871 Gov. Gove Salisbury returned 
to the subject he felt it proper to apologize to the assembly for his 
remarks on education because “changes* in long-^established Wd well- 
understood laws * * * should not be made incautiously or without 
mature consideration.” He then suggested that changes were 
needed and — ' 

that some superintendence should be had by the State, through a legally authorized 
afeent, over this whole subject; * * * the duties of those intrusted with this power 
should be clearly defined by law and their jperformance strictly enjoined * 1 

If these cautious suggestions of the governor are to be taken as 
the measure of official enthusiasm, it will be seen that private indi- 
viduals had more highly developed' ideals and were more boldly 
aggressive in advocating their views. Witness the list of “particu- 
lars in which our public school system needs reform,” published by 
Dr. J. E. Clawson in June, 1871, and already* quoted. 

But after all, the most important question in connection with this 
period is fib t theory but actual accomplishment under and as a result 
of the act of 1861. This is a question much easier Jn the asking 
than in the answering, and in reply but two sources may be used, 
the census of 1870 and the auditor's reports of 1861-1875,' which | 
give substantially .the same class of figures with more detail. In 
the<*bsence of any annual State school reports, such statistical matter . 

. as is available is welcomed gladly. 

For th^yeaf ending June 1,* 1870, the* census reports that out of a 
total population of 125,015 and a school population of 40,807 (5 to 
18 yearn of age) there attended school 19,Q»5^of whom 18,770 were * 
'white and 1,1*95 were colored. These were 197856 persons over 10 
years of hge who could not read and ^3,100 who could not write, 
11,280 of these being white and 11,820 colored. ^ 

• At that time the schools of all classes, from primary to college, 
public and private, numbered 375. ^They had 510 teachers, of whom 
147 were men and 363 were womeny'Vith 19,575 pupils. The total 
income of these institutions was4212,712; of this sum $120,429 was 
from taxation and public funds and $92,283 from other sourpes, 

. including tuitimp^ ^ * 

The public rohools numbered 326 of' all classes and were divided 
“ 1 as follows: One normal school (the Delaware State Normal Univer- 
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sity), with 1 man and 6 women teachers, 100 pupils, and $4,000 
incorhe; 12 graded common schools, with 61 jvomen teachers, 2,936 .. 
pupils, and $44,755 income, of which $41, ,455 came from public ' 
sources. There were 313 ungraded public schools, with 106 men and 
214 women teachers, 13,800 pupils, and a total income of $78,974 from 
public sources. * 

There were reported also of private schools, “ classical, professional, 
and technical:” Eleven colleges dnA academies, with 32 men and 31 
womep teachers, 859 pupils, and $53,550 of income; 38 other “not^ 
public M institutions are also reported (including day' and boarding, 
^irochiai; ami charity schools), with 59 teasers, 1,881 pupils, and 
an income of $31,433 from private sources. 

* The^de tailed statistics of the public schdols in the three counties, 
both financial* and personal, as recorded in the annual reports of the 
State auditor are given later in tabular form, 1 
It would appear that the official heads of the State were not during 
these years entirely indifferent to or forgetful of their duty to the 
schools. 1 k 4, 

1 See Tahfc 3, at and. * . 
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Chapter V. 

THE STATE SYSTEM: ADMINISTRATIONS OF GROVES 
' AND WILLIAMS, 1875-1887. 


At the opening of the assembly in January, 1875, Gov.* James 
Ponder, in reviewing the results of the earlier public-school efforts, 
declaftd that in the 40 years of its existence the school system had 
been of “ incalculable advantage ” in furnishing the means of primary 
education to the youth of the State. He thought, however, that these 
advantages had been gradually impaired by the multiplication of. 

* school districts: 

More than double the number of school districts originally established now exist in 
the State and in some localities it is difficult to maintain good schools for any great 
period of the year owing to the smaU number of pupils 1 living in the district. 1 

It would seem, however, that Gov. Ponder did not grasp the full 
significance of the school situation. The bill which came up for 
(xmsideration at this session of the assembly indicated first of all that 
thje idea of centralization in public school administration was making 

strides in the State, and' that the people had come to realize* as never 

before the failure of .the earlier decentralized, individualistic system. 

* ^ The act of 1875 did not repeal the original act of 1829, but appeared 
as an amendment to it, gave.it modprn interpretation, aiyl when 
compared with the amendment suggested as desirable in June, 1*871', 
by Dr. J. E. Clawson* and with the bill proposed in 1873,* a remark- 
able similarity is observed. As the changes advocated by Dr. 
Clawson had the. approval of the faculty of the Delaware State 
iTormal University and the* bill of 1873 that of the teaching organi- 
zations, it njay be safely assumed that the law of 1875 gave satis- 
faction to most if not all of the more progressive educators tif the 
State. It woulfPeven appear that the act of 1875 was more nearly 
like the suggestions of 1871 than it was like the bill of 1873. 

1 Tbrlaw provided that when a district wa Ag u nited there should not be less than 36 pupils in the new 

• nor leas thap^hat number left In the old district. ’ * 

* H. J., 1875, p. 19. It appears from the reports of t^e State superintendents for thia period that the 
average school district often contained Inore pupils than oould he accommodated in the schoolbouse or 
taught by the teacher. See lor instance the third annual report, 1877-1878, p. 44, where it Is shown that the 
average number of children “ between 6 and 91 years, to each school” {n 1877 was 140 In Newcastle, 61 to 
Kant, and 48 in Sussex. 

• Sea ante, page 78. 1 
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* A synopsis of the law, ordinarily known as the “New School Law 
of 1875 “ follows: * 

I. THE FREE SCHOOL LAW OF 1875 AND ITS ACCOMPLISHMENTS^ 

State superintendent.— A State superintendent was, by this law, 
to be appointed annually by the governor, “to hold his office one year 
or until his successor shall in like manner be appointed.” His 
salary was SI, 800 per year and his duties were to visit every school in 
the State once a year, noting in a book the modes of discipline,^ 
government, and plans of instruction *in use; to advise with teachers 
as to the best methods for the advancement of their pupils; to examine 
ail that may desire to teach; to hold a teachers’ institute in each of 
the counties at least once a year, of at least three days’ session, for 
imparting information and having a general interchange of views of 
teachers as to. the wants of the various schools; to report in writing 
to the governor on’ the first Tuesday in December in each and every 
year the condition of the schools, and make such recommendations 
and suggestions as lie may think proper in regard to a thorough 
completion of the system. * 

State board of education . — The president of Delaware College, the 
secretary of state, State auditor, and State superintendent were 
organized into a State board of education. 1 Thfe president of Dela- 
ware College, by virtue of his office, was president of the board and 
the auditor was secretary of the same. The latter officer received a 
salary of $100 per annum. The other members received no p&y. 
The duties of , the board were to determine what textbooks should be 
used in the schools; -to issue blanks and forms for distribution to the 
local commissioners, and to demand returns to be made in pursuance 
thereof ; to hear^all appeals and determine finally all matters of con- 
troversy between commissioners and teachers. 

Teachers . — All teachers were required to have a, certificate from the 
State superintendent, countersigned by the oeunty treasurer in the 
county issued upon the payment of $2, said certificate setting forth 
his or her proficiency in the common English branches; to make out ' 
and hapd to the commissioners of the district a report setting forth 
the whole number of pupils attending school during the quarter, 
the textbooks used and branches taughtJT 

Revenue . — The manner of raising revenue was the same as in the 
old law, except that in Sussex County each schopl district was required 
to raise by taxation not less than $60 annually, jnstead of $30, as 
formerly, and in New Castle and Kefit counties $100, instead of $75 
and $50 ^Uformerly. . 

In 1879 an amendment was made to the act o 1 1876 requiring the 
superintendent to issue, as occasion demanded,' tlnee graded of 

1 Ctao«ed by ch. see, lews of 1881, so thsi U consisted oftt* secretary of State, the preeident olDeiewert 
College, and the State superintendent. The essistant superintendent beqpne secretary of the b4$Vd, , 
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.ptotificates, known as thafiret grade, gobd for three years; the second, 
for two years; and the third, for one year. He was also granted (he 
privilege. of issuing temporary permits to teachers to teach for 30 
days, when in his judgment the interests of education required it. 

The act of 1875, of which the above is a synopsis, did not abrogate 
ree school law of 1829, but merely supplemented it. 

The first "superintendent of free schools of the State of Delatfrhre” 
was James H. Groves: He was appointed April 13, 1875, and served * ' 
until April 13, 1883, when he was succeeded by Thomas N Williams 
who served until April 13, 1887, when under the act of April 7, 1887 
tly» superintendence was abolished. In 1881 the office of assistant 
State superintendent was created.' This officer was directed bv law 
"to aid the State superintendent in the performance of his duties” 
imd for this tod was subject to his direction. The position was filled 
by the appointment of Henry C. Carpenter, who served from April 
13, 1881, till April 13, 1887, when' this office was also abolished. 


euucauon is 10 prepare tne average man for th. duties of citizen- 
ship. ’ Judge Conrad calls him “an efficient organizer.’’ He “filled 
his posit ion ^^th great credit. ' His organization of the teachers’ 
institutes, and the remarkable tact displayed by>m in the manage- 
ment of them, resulted in their success from the beginning . n 3 

The remainder of this section will be devoted to a brief present a- 
” ** on whft t was accomplished during the administration of Mr. 
Groves and of his successor as State superintendents, so far as those 
results are recorded in the scattered sources of the period. 4 

These annual reports, while brief, are more uniform in their treat- 
ment of subjects than is often the case. Their statistics anyf^ry 
incomplete, however, and leave various important shrbjeef^ like 
attendance, out of consideration; usually only the figure* for every 
• .oyier vear are presented, ,and as far as statistics go, it is evident 
that the State officers were still thinking in terms of the separate 

counties rather than in those of the State. 

During the 12 years between 1875 and 1887, while the educational 
fortunes of the State were under the direction of a State superin- 
tendent, the same subjects came ujt again and again for discussion 
The -questions of. most importance were: The examinations of 
teachers and teachers* certificates, supervision or the annual and 

* UwiofMiWiw, 1881, Gh.M9 • ' ' ~ ~ : 
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semiannual visits to the ^ohools by thp State superintendent or his 
assistant; teachers* institutes in the various counties and what was 
naturally suggested in that connection — the importance and need of , 
a normal school; and the question of uniform textbooks. Other 
subjects that^ commanded the attention of the superintendents and 
got large representation in their reports were the condition of public 
schools in the cities and tp\vns and statistics of the same; the public 
and aemipu’blic educational work carried on at this period among the 
negro population and specimeiis of the examinations given appli- 
cants for teachers*® certificates., The statistics for this period are to 
be found at the en<^ Of this volume. 

v* first a'nnual report issued by the State covers the year ending 
April 1, 1876. Perhaps the most important subject of the time was 
tho'qualification of teachers. Before 18v5 the only requirement for 
teaching was the good will of the community. The plan of annual 
examinations of teachers now proposed and enforced was found to 
be of service in raising the standard of qualification. Examinations, 
given partly oral and partly written, included orthography, reading, 
writing, mental and written arithmetic, geography, English gram- 
mar, history of the United States, and the theory and practice of 
teaching. 

The most important duty of the superintendent at this period, 
perhaps, was that of visiting ^ch<*)ls. The law required that all 
schpols in the State should be visited annually by the superintendent. 

The purpose^ of the* visit was twofold : First, to examine the plan 

of the teacher in his school classification, the number of daily reci- 
tations, the time devoted to each, the number of classes in each 
branch, and method of instruction used and made of government; 
and 'second, to encourage '{he teacher in doing what was riglit and 
proper, to show him how U\ remedy existing evils, to properly drill 
and to enkindle a manly enthusiasm in the pupils themselves. 

Of the results Supt. Groves £ays in his first report: 

'Ll most cases the teachers were using the method* need in the schools where they 
wera taught.. If they had been taught according to the old method reading, writing, 
ancpciphering, that was their program. It was reading without any regard to* inflec- 
tion, articulation, emphasis, or even a ptoper regard to the Bounds of the oral elements; 
writing, without even so much aa a specific supervision of the exercise; arithmetic, 
merely the " ciphering" part. 1 In grammer thejre was the mere recitation of the .text; ^ 
in geography 8 or 10 questions, and "take your edats.” Th^re was too much of foam- 
ing Imoni and not enough of teaching. * * * In many schools neither grammar 
nor. geography was taught. Reading, writing, and ciphering formed* Che sum and 
substance of the daily work. ' 

By an act of 1881 an a^is^mt State superintendent was appointed, 1 
whose dutieA were alike in kind and character to those of the super- 
intendent. ■* fae also \was . appointed by the govemo/ for one year, 

was£iven a salary of 4800, and was required tq aid the superintendent 
« ^ ' * 
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in his work. By this action the superintendent was. partly relieved 
from the necessity of traveling from school to school and so released 
for the distinctively administrative duties of his office. 

The law of 1875 required that the State superintendent should 
hold an institute in each county for at least three days, "for the pur- 
pose of instructing and assisting teachers in the best inode of teach- 
ing anil governing schools and having a general interchange of views 
upon those subjects.” The teachers were required to attend and 
occasionally to lose the tinje, although as a rule they were allowed to 
close their schools for the days the institutes were in session.' The 
State superintendent was the responsible officer in charge of the insti- 
tutes and did most of the teaching, although aided now and then b’v 
lecturers from neighboring States, who did their work without charge, 
and also by local'' talent, including lawyers, doctors, ministers, and 
educators, who “lent their presence and assistance in the good cause. 

During the earlier years the institutes were financed entirely from 
the'fund collected from teachers in payment for teaching certificates 
On the earnest recommendation of the State superintendent the 
-assembly contributed in 1885 (ch. 445) the sum of $300 annually for 
the use of the institutes, $100 going to each county. In 1887 a 
similar sum of $300 was given for a State teachers' institute. The 
very existence of these .institutes suggested constantly and persistentlv 
Tihe need of a normal school for the State. As something of a substi- 
tute for a normal school there was organized in 1888 a summer school 
for teachers at Smyrna. It was under the direction oT Ix>vin Irving 
Handy, county superintendent of Kent. In 1888, 50 students were 
enrolled; in 1889 the number was 60. 

The free school law provided that the State board of education anil 
the -State superintendent should determine what textbooks were to 
be used in the schools, but they were given at first no power to enforce 
their decision.’ The result was that many varieties iff -textbooks still* * 
. appeared; one particular school with 33 pupils could boast of 26 
classes. -The difficulty was corrected by the law of 1881 (ch. 360'), 
which directed that the Slate superintendent should purchase all the 
.books to be used in the schools, pay for them out of State funds, and 
distribute them : to the clerks of the school districts at cost price. 
These were to sell the books at fixed prices to the pupils and cover 
the receipts hack into the hands of the State superintendent. This 
lay put an additional burden on the clerks' without increasing their 
pay and also subjected them to the risk of loss, for under the law they 
we.re responsible to the superintendent for the books ordered. In 
1885 a' five-year adoption period was provided.* 

1 in'lttl this vis mads the tew. See eh. 300, sec. 0. 

* An amendment in 1870 (ch. 46) required the school commissioners to certify under penalty thst they 
bed “adopted and used" the books directed to be used by the State bosW. 

* Lews of Delaware, 1886, ©h. 446. 
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THE ADMINISTRATIONS OF GBOVBS AND WILLIAMS. 

Notwithstanding evident weaknesses the superintendent could say 
in his first annua) report that ” there is a marked change for the 
better” ami that - a genuine interest in public education is gradually 
but persisten tly overcoming any lingering prejudice to the new order 
of things. The position of public-school teaching is being ennobled 
and elevated.” He still felt it necessary, however, t<> plead for 
more support, for in 1883 there — 

seemed but one thing lacking, namely, the hearty cooperation of parents and school 
cotnmiaaionera. * * * It is highly important that the school commissioners in 
each district should be workingmen, ready to labor in season and out of season to 
promote the interests of the schools, whether paid or not paid for their services. Hard 
labor is the sine qua non of a good school. 1 

In 1877 (iov. Cochran put himself to the trouble of reviewing with 
some detail the historical development of the idea of free schools in 
this State from* 1792 to the date of writing. He also reviewed the 
law of 1875, and in this message and in that of two years later rejoiced „ 
in the encouraging prospects of the schools. 

In the report for 1878 (third annual) the superintendent declared 
that there had been * a very perceptible improvement in the qualifica- 
tions of the teachers’* and attributed this improvement in the main 
to the annual examination of teachers. 

From my personal knowledge, and from careful calculation. 1 ajp satisfied that of 
the 462 teachers who were examined and received certificates not more than one-fifth 
of the same could have parsed then T1875] the examinations required this year. The 
gradual elevation of the standard of qualifications yqa r by year has been the means 
of inducing a more systematic and accurate study of- the branches used in our schools 
and of fitting men and women for the responsible duty of training our youih. 

In 1879 the act of 1875 was so amended * that it required the 
applicant for ttye? teacher’s certificate to answer 60 per cent of the 
questions set o^i orthography, reading, writing, mental aifd written 
arithmetic, geography, history of the United States, and English gram- 
mar for a third-^rade certificate, good for one year; answering 90 per 
cent secured a ^econd-grade certificate, good for two years; and for 
a first grade there were added to the above,/ natural philosophy, 
elements of rhcjtoric, geometry, arid algebra. Such certificate was 
good for three years. 

Improvement, in the teachers' meant naturally an improvement in 
the schools, and in this report the superintendent was able to sug- 
gest the question of graded schools for the more advanced: 

It has been a matter of consideration whether New Castle County is not ready fof a 
•course of study, yefljr by year, for pupils between the ages of 6 and 16 years. 

In this report also the superintendent urged the necessity of a 
codification of the school law's 1 and that the wdiole matter of levy- 


i Seventh An. Rep., 1881-82, p. 9. 

* I .awl of Delaware, 1879, cbs. 45, 45. 
a Codification ordered bjr ch, 309, aec. 10, laws of 1881 
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ing tttd collecting the school tax should be )eft in the hands of the 
levy court commissioners. It will ho remembered that the method 
of levying and oolleCting this tax had not been changed by the net 
of 1875. The irreducible minimum required bv the State had been 
increased, however, from $75 to $100 for each school district in New 
Castle and Kent and from $.10 to $60 in Sussex.^ It was in practi- 
cally all cases necessary to raise an additional stlni.hy a popular tax 
lev^ , ami this was. now as it had been in the past- a source of much 
bickering and confusion.’ The State teachers’ association, which 
had been organized in 1870. at its annual meeting in August, isso. 
went on record in the mafor of ,^iis levy. They condemned the 
method in use and petiti.nfc^ the assembly that school taxation he 
placed “on the same basis Mother tax laws of 1 lie State "’ 

In many cases school furniture was still in n primitive mid there- 
fore chaotic condition, for it lin.l been " im.de witlit.ut particular 
reference to school uses." Difficulty was also experienced in per- 
o siiading school committees to impi'ove their old buildings or under- 
take the oonstruetinn of new oiuvs. 

In 1881-82 the superintendent reports the situation as particular!.- ' 
bad. Several new and quite creditable school buddings had been 
ererteii. 


. . Yet ' rhat hM hw * *" don.- in this dir.wtinn is only :. v«-ry kiui.II fra.-turnal , ia n 0 f what 

ought U) have been done. What w e u.-ct , |.erha|-K. more 'ban anything Wee. le a 
atrong public sentiment in favor of belter school aoromniiKlalinuj A -majority of 
our school buildings are unlit for the purposes for which thev are us, si . They are 
lumaily constructed,, wretchedly arranged, built on email low and m low placoe and 
contribute in no reaper! to the comfort of the children Nearly all „f thorn e.-«iri to 
have been built without a thought of ventilation. 


Hut soon after this date conditions began to improve. for in lK^'K-t 
the superintendent nqsirted that $1211.000 was spent in -the Erec- 
tion of belter and more commodious schoolhonsc-s. Vet this is hut 
airmail part of the work to he done in this direction. ’’ In 1885 and 
1886 more than $ 1 25.000 was spent for the same purpose. 

In -1883 there -'Was made to the free *ehouLs the first direct appro- 
priation from the State treasury ill-addition to.tlie State school fund. 
This amounted to $25,000-.- of which. $10,000 went to-New (astle 
County, because of its larger population, while Kent and Sussex 
each received $7,500. In the last two again tho sum received was 
divided equally among the districts,* but in New Castle it was divided 
in proportion to the school population in the listrict,’ while an 


1 In 18*1 the require 
Bunx (aee eh. MOV 
to- 175. • . 

• • Foe example, » Atyentb An. &*p. for 1881-Stt, p. 18. 

■ Report for 1W0, p. 14. 


I 1 ™** 6 10 CmU * *° d fl25 In 'Kent. There was no chance li 

1583 (ch 47) and 1885 (ch. 440) the requirement tor fiusse* was raised from 16 


< KCodlflqd somewhat as to Kent County by Lows of Delaware, 1885, ch. 441 
* Lews of Delaware, 1*83, ch. 47. - 
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amendment of 1885 1 provided that no district in Sussex County 
should receive any of this fund until it had raised at least $75 by 
taxation. 

In' April, 1883, Supt. Groves was succeeded in office by Thomas 
V Williams. This gave the new superintendent an opportunity to 
review the eight years’ work of his predecessor: 

When 1 outers! upon the <luiuv« of my office iu April. 1AS3, owing to the efficient 
inanAgenumt of my predoroMur. and hie worthy aarituuit, 1 found that the school had t 
boon twiebliahod upon s healthy land and * uioet careful tupervitaou hss boetl exer« 
cisod 4 V 

The experience of the jiaot year has shown a uuwl astisfacuy^* deveh^pmenthiKh^ 
irrovrth and has lx*en rewarded by a gratifying measure of puocww. ] can safely aay 
that there is a growing interest in the cause of public instruction in our State, which, 
though not so geiu*ra‘lly active |x*rh*p* as we could diwire, is neVenhclnm ao much 
more than formerly that 1 ain eon viucixi our schools are not retrograding but steadily 
and rtirely advancing. The inerrauvof interest in our free pchook ia evidenced by the 
numl>cr of beautiful and commodious bouses that have l>een envied during the past 
year in the three count bw of the State; the old, comfortless, homemade desks that haf* 
given place to new and improved st'hool furniture; the willingness with which the 
l^xtple have, in many of the towns and rural districts, used their influence In obtain 
-ullirient moitos for procuring p**! school apparatus and p*d tnachera; and the 
general manifietaiion on the part of the public of a desire lo elevate the standard of 
free education. , * ' 

* * * The seeming importance of'*nu» free schools has gradually assumed the 

force of a profound conviction. * * * Considered as tiie growth of 10 voara, the 

Delaware svatem i>f ^ free schools ’* is a iuta»t gratifying work. Never before has public 
sentiment boeti strong in favor of the support of free public school** as to-dgy The 
pnw obtlie *State is a unit in their favor The leading men of all partite and all 
religious denominations acknowledge and defend the duty of securing a good common* 
echool education to the children of all data* 

This judgment pronounced by Mr. Williams t*n the work of his 
predecessor appears to he a fair and not unreasonable estimate of the 
development of the first years under a State system, 'and the develop- 
ment tlius inaugurated hy Groves was c/ontinued by Williams an <T 
then by the State board. • ' 

The Delaware State Teachers’ Association dates from December 30, 
1875. when it wa.s temporarily organized in Wilmington. Efforts 
had been made to develop such an organization in 1847 and again in 
1854, but with indifferent jjmrcess. It received permanent organiza- 
tion at Utdiobotl^jA Aiimw 28, 1879, and since then has been of 
particular value i8^u (irhging the holding of local educational 
gatherings. About 25 siMi were organized in 1883-84, mainly in 
Kent aild Sussex. They wore held in churches, schoolhouses,'and 
town halls, and were well attended, and “in several cases in our 
little crossroads educational meetings was laid the foundation of 
what is now a beautiful and attractive school building." ** 

The evidences of progress were again summarized for 1886, Com- 
modious houses, good apparatus and good teachers, and a desire to 

1 Laws of Delfcwam, L8U, ch. 44L 
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derate the standard were now everywhere visible, but “the want of 

• a “ C ? Ve was holding many districts from advance. 

othw drawback was the frequent change of teachers, and while 
many teachers were unproving, “one'of the great needs of the State” 
was.a nomud training school. This led to a somewhat detailed dis- 
cussion by the superintendent on the organization of such an insti- 
tuuon, but its day. was not yet. 

- »n? “ *??.!? for , 188 ® w “ tiie last issued by the State superintendent. 

(tiiat for the two years ending Dec. 3i; 1888) was issued 
‘ ti^aufP^es-of the State board of education, which, under the • 
actol 1887, became the administrative head of the State system. 

Wheq consideration is directed away from what was actually 
accomplished udder the act of 1875 and is centered on the general 
tendency of school administration during the period, it is possible 
to toface development in two particular directions. These were: (1) 
The unusual •'development during these years of incorporated town 
““ Clt y 8ch°°l8; and (2) the beginning of theState education of 
negro children. These phases of educational growth will now be 
considered. ' 

\ 

D. THE DEVELOPMENT OF INCORPORATED TOWN AND CITY SCHOOLS. 

It will be recalled that the development of the town and city schools 
began practically with v tho enactment of the fre’e-school law of 1829 
but that for the next 20 years there was little progress. About 1852’ 
as told m an earlier chapter, individual development became possi- 
ble. by the enactment of more progressive laws. The consolidation 
f contiguous districts lying within fir near the corporate town limits 
began; in many cases, especially under the later acts of incorpora- 
tion, the new consolidated district wait allowed to retain the t|>tal of 
the shatea of the school fund to which each separate district had been 
entitled' under the older acts.- Their development was further greatly 

V by ., g !^ h f ■? auth °rity ,to levy taxes over and beyond 
the $300 hmit that had been fixed by the law of 1861 or to borrow 
money and secure it by mortgage on school property or by the faith 
of the town. In this way Wilmington and New Castle had made 

“ d others ’ aftor th eA-lose of 

theChvil War, found it of advantage to follow their examphf. . 

This consolidation of outlying, neighboring districts, absorption of 
older private systems, and general reoiganization under special 
charters, but sometimes without' special favors, continued in the 
Jowns under the. new school law of 1875, which did not exempt them' 

gen6r “! law - A began, however, when an act 

of 11 9 exempted from the con trol of the State superintendent and 

* M* 1 ' ***• *•; W88. clii. SI, 56, 63, 66; 1886, ch. 467. 

* I*w§ of 1878, oh. 46. . 
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State board of education the incorporated schools of towns and cities: 
“This act shall not apply to %ny school or school district managed or 
controlled by an incorporated board of education, unless by special 
request of said board/’ 

This provision first appears in the act of 1879 and is probably 
responsible for the unusual development of incorporated schools 
which took place in the next few years. It is evident that there was a 
considerable rush to attain this condition of semi-independence, for 
in 1883-84 the State superintendent, in protesting against the tend- 
ency of the day, said that the teachers of these incorporated schools 
were no t t required to attend State examinations or county institutes, 
and he argued that since they availed themselves of State funds they 
should not be exempt from State supervision. 1 

There seems to have b^6n no other legislation during the period 
that concerned incorporated schools in particular; but this large 
degree of local autonomy helped beyond question in their develop- 
ment, although it has made more difficult the task of the historian 
by making reports more complex and less uniform. 

There follows bel^r a table giving such statistics of incorporated 
schools as are available. As is often the case, these are incomplete 
and imperfect. As there was no distribution of money on a popula- 
tion basis, that item is generally omitted. The earlier reports show, 
a gradual deyelopUient in the city and town schools; they continue 
to expand through 1889-90. In the report for 1892 they are 
omitted ^altogether. 


Statistics o/incorporated (i.e. qity and town) schooU in Ddaware, 1875-1890. 


Year ending— 


Town.- 


’I 


Apr. 1, 1876 
Apr. 1,1878 

Dec. 1,1880 i 
Dec. 1, 1882 


Dec. 1, 1884 


Dover 

Delaware City 

Dover ‘ 

Lewes I 

New Castle : 

Delaware City : 

Dover ' 

Lewes ' 

Newcastle !, 

Delaware City 

Dover 

Lewes 

Milford....; | 

Newcastle I 

Seaford 

Delaware City. 

Dover 

Lewes 

Milford 

New Castle 

Seaford 





- 6 i 

1 3 

! ! 1.022 

1 ’...I 400 

... 7 : 782 



f 6 I 400 


1 a 1 , 

I. 8 .!:::::::' 

T 

i 


o ; ...... 

4} C 

...I;:.:;:; 


i 


6 I 


8 ( 

8 

9 I 

4 | 360 


» Rep. torltffl-M.fr H, 
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of incorporated (i. city and town) tchoolt t'n Delaware, 187S-1890— Con. 

1. |X iTT 

3 ib la 

§k rigs 

«s | > , > O. 


Yretrendini- 


Dto. tl» 1886 


,Deo. II, 1888 


Deo. 31,1890 



W»win City. 

fir 

rnubrt: 

New Oestle. 

Newark 

Seaford 

Delaware City,... 

Dovir 

Laurel 

Lewes 

Milford 

New Castle 

Newark 

Seaford 

Delaware City. 
Dover. 

Laurel 
Lewes.. 

Milford 

New Castle. 
Newark 
Seaford, 


IS i 

¥ j 

SjJ 

8 

!3 

l 1 

• w. 1 

135 ..*... 

245 ; 

245 93,025 

92,914 

5,868 

3,025 

358 5,968 

136 ’ 1,450 

5,968 

1,450 

1.422 

157 | 2,927 
251 ........ 

1,610 

4,079 

:;:::* *2* mi 

*2*387* ' 
975 • 
5,496 
1,475 : 
1,744 
1,634 | 
5,687 
le71Q j 

166 | 2,543 
185 1 1,769 
139 j 2,807 i 

272 1 ' 

190 { 3,257 ; 
263 i 

146 1.. ...... 

i.565 [ 
4,842 
1,550 
3,092 | 

472 ' 5,307 ‘ 
162 , 2,556 
216 ! 2,788 ' 


99.00 

8*14 


98.000 

25.000 

10.000 s... 

2.000 ! 

15,000) i 

10,000 | 

*‘’‘ 866 ;".':;;;,:;.;;; 

21,300 8.30 I 

"9*666*1:;:; 

7,000 1 

15.000 L: 

8,500 

7.000 

8.000 I 

21,300 I 
6,600 I, 

•9, 100 ; 

7.000 | I 

15.000 : 35.55 

10,500 j 35.75 

8.000 


1939.00 

f 35.75 

S.36 i 

! 38.00 


When attention is turned 


/ 


. . from the smaller Delaware cities to 

Wilmington, it will be found that the favor which *lmd been granted 

40 * uj v 4 ^ e * ftW 1879, an ^ which ^ a< * m a<l« them semi-independ- 
ent, had belonged to tho larger city in an even larger degroe practically 
from the beginning, for in writing the history of any phase of public 
education in Delaware it is soon apparent that the city of 'Wilmington 
ha» been educationally a law unto itself, independent of and unro- 
eponsible to the remainder of the State or to its school officers.' 
This stage of independence was attained at an early period in the 
race for educational development, and has beon assiduously main- 
tamed, although it doos not appear that any effort has been made 
w> reduce the city schools from • independence to dependence on 
State authority. 

• to* hi9 t°ry of, the development and growth of public schools 
p Wilmington has been given already in an earlier chapter. 1 There 
lfl httle in the story that is spectacular. It is the story of a steady 
educational growth and development, with no mountain peaks and 
few hiUs that rise above the general leyel. It may be more accu- 
rately likened, do a plain ascending with a gentle but more or legs 
umform slope toward the highlands of educational efficiency. 

The educational development! of the city in 1859 may be seen from 
the report of Judge Willard Hall in April, 1859. ' He says: 

In Khofflhoiue No. 1 are two school*; onejor boys and one for girls. In the boys’ 
achool arq taught reading, writing, orthography, mental and written arithmetic, gram- 

• 8m Bev. mo. 2306; bawd on eb. «7, mo. 31 , laws of 18SS. >8 m oh. 3, put 4 , p.w. 


\ 
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mw, companion. geography, history, astronomy, algebra, geometry, and philosophy; 
and in the girls’ school the same branches with the exception of .geometry and composi- 
tion and ttie addition of drawing, f 

In school house No.^4 the branches in the boys* department are reading, writing, 
spelling and defining, mental and written arithmetic, apd geography, and in the girls* 
department the same branches with the addition of grammar, composition, physical 
geography, history, physiology, philosophy, algebra, and drawing. T 

It was about this time'also that the schools faced what was perhaps 
the greatest crisis -in all their history, The story is told in the report ' 
of the board lor 1861. * * 

The city council, on the application of the school board, investigated 
the schools and fouifd that their needs were outrunning, their income. 
They'asked the general assembly for authority to make a loan. This- 
was given by the assembly, conditioned on its approval by popular 
vote, but on taking the vote it was found that the very persons for the 
benefit of whose children the measure was proposed had voled it 
down. The city council then applied to the next assembly to make a 
loan and was refused. 1 , * v 

The Civil War was then and attention was for a time distracted 
from the schools. Before the struggle was over, however, the act of 
February 11, 1863 (ch. 261), permitted the city to borrow $12,00d to 
build a schoolhouse without requiring' Jihe school authorities to first 
submit the matter to a vote. . In 1869 (ch. 422) they were permitted 
to borrow $25,000 for increased accommodations. In 1871 the char- 
ter of the Wilmington city school board was extended for '20 years 
and was given the fullest-powers in the administration and control of 
the city schools (ch. 43) and to bolrow $30,000 for new buildings arid 
furnishings (ch. 46). In 1£73, also, $30,000 was borrowed (ch. 407). 

Since that time the city has borrowed what it felt to be necessary 
to advance the interests of the schools. The city also anticipated 
the State in the assistance rendered toward the education of the 
newly enfranchised slaves and took up the subject with an honest 
interest. In 1866 was inaugurated the movement which resulted the 
next year in the organizatipn ‘of the Delaware Association for tlfe- 
Moral Improvement and Education of the Colored People. In 1869 
the city contributed $5,000 toward the erection of a schoolhouse 
which had been undertaken by the Freedman’s Bureau and in 1871 * 
gave $1,000 toward the support of their schools, which up to ( that 
time had been supported mainly out of private contributions. This 
contribution was renewed in 1872. In 1873 the Howard/School 
became a part of the oity system, and before long the absorption of all 
the colored schools was accomplished. 

The organization of the city hfgh school was begun about 1870, the 
first high-school class, being graduated in 1875/ The course then 
consisted of three years. In 1877 the general organization was as 


Wllntygtan School Report, 1875-70, p. 67. 


follows: The primary schools were divided into 12 grades, which were 
intended to ocoupy 5 months each; in the grammar school 8 grades 
covered 4 years, so- that the whole time required for preparation for 
the high school required 10 years. During the school year 1903-4 the 
high-eohool course was extended from 3 to 4 years and "for the first 

• time in the history of the school pupils were permitted some choice in 
the selection of the studies which they wished to pursue.” In recent 
years the curriculum has been divided, and there are how offered 
three courses of 4 years each: Classical, Latin-scientific, and general. 
There is a teachers’ training school, and a department pf manual 
training was opened in 1899. Then followed industrial training and 
domestic economy. Medical inspection has been introduced, and 
oompulsory attendance is now enforced. The total expense of the 

• high segSol in 1911 was $39, 144. If 

In 1888 the Howard School — named in honor of Gen. 0. 0. Howard, 
who through the Freedman’s Bureau was instrumental in its first 
organization — was evolved from its humble beginnings into a colored 
high school. A three-year high school was established at first, but 
was by degrees developed into a full-fledged fou^-year course, the 
first graduates in the latter being the class of 1911. This school con- 
tains also a normal department for the education of colored teachers 
and a manual training department. The total expenses of the 
colored schools of Wilmington, including the primary, grammar, and 
high-school grades, was $52,228.72 in 1911. 

Taken as a whole, the -schools of Wilmington have had the most 
' even and uniform development of any 'schools within the State. In 
the early eighties there was considerable complaint over absentees 
and the lack of a sufficient teaching force. Evening classes were 
organized to meet a demand in this line, and in 1885, as a supplement 
. to its work, a drawing schpol, supported largely by priyate gifts,. was 
opened and reached an attendance of 133 the first year. The funds 
raised by taxation were supplemented from time to time by loans 
made on the faith of the city, and the development of the city’s 
educational system has proceeded with more or less uniformity arid 
continuity in matters- of school accommodations, income and ex- 
. penditure, total enrollment, and average-attendance, total available 
school buildings and increase in the teaiching force. All this increase 
has been brought about in harmony with the general growth and. 
development of the city, the tax rate for schools being how less than 
1 per cent more than ip 188^-87. 

This gradual and steady growth, this expansion and fairly uniform 
unfolding of a city system, is brought out more clearly in the attached 
table of Wilmington city school growth since 1872-73. > Many other 
statisjbics are printed in the city reports, but they fail to give such 
important items as average salary and total school population. 


of the public schools of Wilmington, Del., 1SV2-DUG. 
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HL DEVELOPMENT OF STATE EDUCATION FOR NEGROES.* 

Omitting tho efforts of the Society for the Propagation of the . 
Gospel in the eighteenth crtitury, it will be found that the beginnings 
of tho movement for the education of tho Negro in Delaware go back 
at least to tho incorporation of the African School Society of Wil- 
mington on January 20.1824. 1 It was given the usual powers of a 
corporate body and might hold property up to $5,000, but there is 
no formal statement that its purpose was to organize a school. In 
1847 tho authority was given the society to extendrits holdings from 
$5,000 to $15, (XXV but' no reports on the actual accomplishments of 
the society have been accessible. There are indications that now and 
then negro pupils Deceived a little educational training during tho 
ante helium period, but this was neither great in amount nor valuable 
in character. As lato as 1866 there were only seven schools for 
Negroes in the Stated-three in Wilmington*, two in Camden, one at 
Odessa, and one at Newport. In December -of that year a movement 
was inaugurated in' Wilmington by influential citizens of that city, 
including Mr. William S. Hiiles, Prof. Wm. A. Reynolds, Mr. Howard f 
M. Jonkins and others, together with Mr. Francis. T. King and Dr. % 
James Carey Thomas, of Baltimore, w r ho were doing similar work in 
that city. The Wilmington movement resulted in the organization 
on January 3, 1867, 3 of the Delaware Association for the Moral 
Improvement and Education of the Colored people. The associa- 
tion celebrated its first anniversary on February 28, 1868, with an 
unusual address by Ehenezer D. Bassett, a colored man, who in a 
burst of enthusiasm declared that his youth had been spent among 
white children in New England and his maturer* years in teaching 
colored children and that he could now* say ‘'.emphatically and con- ^ 
scientiously” (hat he had ‘'never been able to detect the least differ- 
ence in the capacities of the two classes of youth to acquire and 
retain knowledge andHhought.’’ 4 

The work of the association w r as carried on through an agent 
called an actuary, and beginning w'ith 1867 it undertook to accumu- 
late a fund from which to pay the salaries of teachers in the colored 
schools. Many private subscriptions were made to its funds and 
the Freedman's Bureau in Washington donated sufficient lumber to j 
erect some It) schoolhouses. ; Rev. John G. Furey became the fiwt : 
actuary, and within six months the association had been able to 
increase the schools from 7 to 15, 7 being located in New Castle, 4 in 
Kent, and 4 in Sussex. The actuary had a general superintendence^ * 


. ) Low? of DoIawv*, 1824. ?h. 310. 

•Ibid., !M7,Ch. 135. 

* See Conrad, H. A, Glimpse of the Colored Schools, 1883, and Powell, L. P.: History of Education is, 
Delaware, 1803/ p. 108 . See also some aooount of this work in Barnard's Report on Education in the Dis- 


trict of Columblk. 

* Copy of Baasett'a address in Library of Coagrm, 
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over the erection of buildings, the placing of teachers, and the general 
conduct of the schools. The association for its part agreed to pro- 
! vide for the salary of teachers, which averaged about $14 per month; 
the colored people in the soveral localities agreed for their part to 
p\y the board of the teachers and to meet the miscellaneous ex- 
penses of the schools. ^Tliis was done by charging the pupils a small 
tuition fee. Mr. Furoy was succeeded asMictuary by Samuel AVool- 
man aud he in turn gave place to Abbio (\ Pec kit a in, who seryc.d from 
1868 to 1874. . 

The first annual report of tho association was published in Feb- 
ruary, 1S68; others followed in February, 1869, and March, 1S70. 
They are summarized in the reports of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, 1871-1874, from which the following accounts 
are taken: 

In 1869 the association built a school house in Wilmington. $5,000 
of. the cost being contributed by the city council to cover similar 
amounts giveu by the association and by Gen. Howard on account 
of the Freedman’s Bureau. The house* was finished in a thorough 
and substantia] manner and was dedicated September 20, 1809. 
There wore then 4 separate-day schools in Wilmington whi^ji were all 
united in the new building. There wore in Wilmington 150 pupils in 
the primary grades, with 4 touchers, and 50 in the higher or normal 
grados with 1 teacher. In the State there wore all told, as given in 
the reported summary, 29 schools and teacher^ with a total enroll- 
ment of 2,104 and an average attendance of 1,221. Of these pupils 
1,297 were in rootling and spelling, 711 in writing, 586 in arithmetic, 
285 in geography, 76 in grammar, and 273 in the alphabet and primer. 

The receipts for the year amounted to $10,483.24, of which $2,440 
came from the Froedman’s Bureai^and $3,833.58 was collected from 
the patrons of the school through a “weekly charge of 10 cents for 
each pupil” which was applied to the payment of hoard of teachers 
and the. purchase of books and stationery. “Howard Associations" 
were, also formed in the State to pay the tuition of poor children. 
They had 400 members who contributed $40 weekly, enough to pay 
the tuition of 400 children. 

Tho actuary urged the need of a normal school for the training of 
teachers, and on November 15, 1871, she reported for that year 20 
schools with 22 teachers; 9 were located in New Castle County, 8 in 
Kent, and 3 in Sussex; as a rule they were in the towns. The city of 
Wilmington contributed that year $1,000 toward the support of 
Negro schools. This sum and the gift of $5,000 in 1869 for building 
seem to have been the first public contributions made to Negro educa- 
tion in the State. 1 

1 haport U. 8 . Commissioner of Education, 1*71, pp. 115-118. The census oil 870*1- es 1,196 Mih* duo* 
bar of MgroM who attended school in 1870 and 1 1 ,500, 10 rear* of aga and o rc who oould not write. 
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The work of the Delaware Association for 1872 as summarized 1 > 

is not so complete nor so encouraging astthat of fqrmor years. Fuuda 
were shorter because the Freedman s Bureau and certain friends in 
England had withdrawn their support. For these reasous the asso- 
ciation had to depend more on the school localities and patrons. 
Wilmington city again contributed $1,000 to t fa- work, although ' 
there was no provision made for the education of Negroes “by either ^ *' 
the State or town authorities.*’ Eighteen schools with 21 teachers 
wen* reported; the schools were in session from two to nino and one- 
half months. 1 he teachers, were all colored women except the * 
principal of the Howard School. The highest, enrollment reported 
was 984 in January, 1872, with an average attendance of 858; about . 
half of these pupils were over 16. The total expenses were over 
$5,000, the association paying about one-half and the patrons the 
other half. In conclusion the report says: “Throughout the State 
there is a marked decrease of unfriendliness toward our work ex- 
hibited by the white people.” 

The reports for 1878 were more encouraging than in 1872. In 
the latter year the State board of education took over and made a 
part of the public system the Howard School of Wilmington, which, 
as has been shown, already was- organized through the joint efforts 
of the city council of Wilmington, the Freedman’s Bureau, and 
private citizens. The president of the Slate board wrote also that 
i he was favorably impressed by the bandits conferred by the Dela- 
ware Association in helping the local committees in the selection of 
teachers, in the purchase of uniform textbooks, and in making reports. 

He then adds: * 1 think it is not too much to assume that in conse- 
quent* of this supervision the colored schools in some parts of the 
State are in better condition and more efficient in their work than the 
white schools, * 3 

The association itself reported that for the year *1872-73 there 
were 21 schools with an enrollment of about 1,800; the average 
attendance was 860; the association spent aljout $4,000, of yhich 
alnnit $3,000 was raised by private subscription in and near Wil- 
mington, while the colored people raised and oxpended on their own 
account about $5, 0(H) for board and salary of teachers, repairs,. etc.* 

The association had 28 schools with 28 teachers and an enrollment 
of about 1 ,200 4 in 187i and with that year the first chapter in the 
history of negro education in Delaware comes to an end. 1 I 

* Hop. IT. 8. Con mb. of Ed., 1*73, pp. s&-». ^ i 

•Ibid.. 1*73, pp. . l 

•Ibid., 1873, pp. 83-64. ' 

1 Ibid., 1874, p. 46. 
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In 1875 private philnnthn>py > hegins ’to give why to State action- 
Up to that tyime all efforts -had boon- the result of private initiative 
given through tjie Delaware Association. supplemented by such help 
a$ the negroes could themselves render. t p to ls7f». with the excep- 
tion of the help given in Wilmington, “there had l>een no donation 
made by the State; neither hail there hern' any legislation that 
recognized in anv way the colored children in the educational system 
of the State. * 1 

There had been, however, at least an attempt made to make such 
a connection. The sponsors of the Stute school loll proposed in 1S73 
had fried to effect this union, hut. failed. They had proposed that 
under given conditions the .colored populat ion of apy neighborhood 
might he allowed to raise $75 in the manner then prescribed by law. 
Tile effect of the* proposed daw would have been to organize a second 
county system, parallel with that of the whites, each race supporting 
its own schools.* But this proposal went down with the defeat of ihe 
general law.*' 

In IS75 there came the change. Two acts of that session dealt 
with the question of Negro education. (’Impter 4S ullowod the le.vv 
courts to lay an annual tax of 30 cents on the hundred ‘upon the 
assessment of the real and personal property and poll of colored 
persons, 1 ' the proceeds of which wtts to he set aside “as a separate 
and distinct fund for the support and maintenance of colored schools 
in this State- ”* These taxes wets* to W collected in the usual way 
and paid" over to the county treasurer, who was to keep them, as a 
separate fund and pay them out do tne treasurer of the Delaware 
Association by whom they were to he devoted 4, to the support and 
maintenance of colored schools/* each county receiving such sum 
as it has paid in. Another act (ch. 47 ) allowed a tax on the dogs of 
negroes, to l>c collected in Sussex foe the 1 MMicf.it of negro schools in 
that county. 

Aa has been pointed out hi case ot the. act proposed in 1S73, the 
result of the acts of 1875 was to create a second educational system 
in Delaware, alike in se<fpe and character to that- which liad l>eon 
evolved for the whites through two generations of effort and differing 
from it only in the amount of its resources. 

In the beginning the Negro schools seep* to have made slight im- 
pressiuti r for there is no mention of this phase of the work in the free- 
scho<4^port f° r 1875-76, Mr. Henry ('. Uonrad became actuary of 
the Delaware Association in May, 1876, and remained in charge of this 
work for about 16 years, when it was finally and completely absorbed 

into the State system. He made regular reports to the State nu- 
* _ 

I Coarvd: OUmp* ft bo Color*! BcbooU, p. 7. 

• K«port U. 8. Commit. of Ed.! 1873, pp. 61 - 02 . 0 

* An »m«ndm«nt of 1881 r*Quirtd«toh hundrtd toroo«Jv« bock ignin Its own taxos paid In and no m4r*, 
and ttao lowest number of pupiltfpvmUUd was fixed it 15. 
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thonties, and as those reports are printed as a part of those of the 
Mate superintendent , it is possible to trace tho stops by which the 
work was gradually taken ovor b\ r the State.. t v * 

In ** 7S Mr • n,,w ‘HP*. Conrad pointed out that the school tax 
yielded only inc»tn<f sufficient to pay about one-third of the expense* 
of the schools, the other two-thirds had to l>e raised mainly among 
tho Negron thorn sol vos, but — * ^ 

bol withstanding the of ihe time. -and the great scarcity of moooy^amont Ihfe 
particular clam, m almost erery instance (he teacher* ml e* and other expenses 
o' th * * ?hooU h4V *> b ”» n promptly mot and (he schools closed' free Irum debt. . 

This *wa.s the -situation of affairs from |S 7 ,-> to .1881. During this 
period t ln\£fegroes were l>eariiig the entire bunion of supporting tlieir 
srflo " ls Tl,, ‘ »‘«'"ine of the Delaware Association had fallen off ■ 
80 much that it could nojv cio lit t It* more than employ an agent. The 
employment pf this agent or actuary was always doomed by the aiso- 
emtion as a wise and necessary union, for lie looked after .the seleo- 
inn of teachers, contndled the di*l»ureing of funds, and was in entire 
enitnd of the colored ’schools. He was in real it v more of a Stats 
superintendent within the limits of his province than was tho officer 
who bore the title. 

The first direct participation of the State as such in th f education 
of tho Negro was ,h rough tho not- pasAed on March 22. |H8I. Tbig - 
was doubtless in resjnmse to nn appeal from Actuary Conrad for 
Nate aid. ^Jn the report for 1RS0 State Supt. Groves quoted with 
approval the reference of the actuary to the “Self-sacrificing efftirt* 
.tho ooIohm! people of this State huvo boon making for the last 12 
vears,’ and urged that the State respond to their request for financial 
aid. In response to this appeal, and largely through tho efforts of 
Thomas X. Williams, then chtnrman of the house committee on 
education, later State superintendent, the State made a direct 
appropriation of *2.400 for the general purposes of education among 
the colored population. It was provided (hat this money should be 
disbursed by the Delaware Association. It was to be divided equally, 
hut no school should participate in the distribution of this fund unices 
it was open for at least three months and had had an ayorago attend. 
«nce of 20 pupil?* 

In 1883 another act was passed 1 whieh went a step further in fos. 
tormg Negro, schools. It chargetl the State superintendent with 
“the general supervision of the colored schools of tbo State" and * 
provided *5,000 per annum out. of the State treasury for the promo- 
Aion of negro- education, instead of *2,400 as under the law of 1881. 
The law of 18S3 provided further that the State fund should be 
divided equally between the counties and between the various schools 
m t* 16 <*»>:nty. It was required that the school should trfat lea st 


i Laws of MU, eh. Mr. pund.l(ar. Jl. « > Law. of 1«J, oh. <a, passed A^r. 1». 
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three months in length and have an average attendance of at least 
12; pupils* The taxes collected from Negro citizens were still kept 
separate. 

• . The State superintendent reported for the year ending December 

l r 1884, the income of colored schools as follows: State appropriate 
tioa* $4 ,987.34 colored school tax, $2,873.69; Delegare Association, 
$315.25; total, $8,176.28. The average amount paid each school 
• per month was $24, and the term varied in length from four to eight 
months, but there was for the year no marked 'increase in attendance. 
; Wet leather and bad road9 were made responsible for this failure. 
It was reported that in some schools it was still necessary to charge 
a sm^ll tuition fee, but the increased appropriation from the State 
had* brought these schools “much nearer to a 4 free school 1 system.” 
•* ! The report for 1886 was made under the same law. There had been 
“substantial and encouraging progress.” There were 69 schools out- 
side of ^Wilmington .with an enrollment of 3,563, and $7,166.69 had. 
been received, of which $4,655.63 came from the State appropriation 
and $2,511.06 from taxes. “ WeM-educated, industrious, and earnest 
teachers” had been employed, and the average terra was 4$ months. 
The actuary points out the schools of New Castle, Middletown, New- 
ark^ Smyrna, Milford, Seaford, and Lewes as strong, while the one in 
Dover would “compare favorably with many of the graded schools,” 
but “more suitable and comfortable houses” were needed. It was 
suggested by the superintendent that “many of the schools in the 
largtor towns might be made more efficient by allowing them to form 
local boards add' to increase their facilities to meet the expenses of the 
Schools.” * 



• This suggestion of the superintendent toas evidently the basis for 
4 the legislation of 1887. In that year another phase* of the movement 
appears in- the incorporation of negro schools in Dover and Slaughter 
Neck. 1 - The former was a town, the latter a country district. Each 
wkd exetapted from the general tax provision of 1875 relating to 
negroschools and was permitted instead to levy a special tax on all 
negro citizens within its bounds. Each was given also its share of 
the State apportionment for colored schools. Each had authority 
to elect its own board of directors and each entered on an official 
. v> \ life similar >in all respects to the incorporated white schools. This 
separate incorporation of negro schools had its highest development 
ini J889, when the negro schools in Seaford, Kenton. Hundred, Lewes, 
and Milford received such charters. The Colored A. andM.OoIlcge was 
founded in* 1891, but no special charters were then granted! probably 
for the reasons intimated in the 1892 report of the county superin- 
tendent of Sussex,: who sayB that in the matter of administration the 
negroes had 4 * absolutely-failed with the. provisions of the law grant* 

■ — * ' - -?*** ■ " r— < . • — 

' * r - ■' 41 *Ttj A j.' ,n ■ . )\v , 1 Lew# of’1867, chfc to «od aa > „ - ; *.r; .|{'J i , //f.j -■ 

p;|. V*; • , ■ - \ 
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ingthem power to* levy and collect school taxes in certain distridts. 
They are not sufficiently intelligent' to deal with tbemaatefr ofitax**- ' 
tioh/' To prove* this he cites'the feet that while they levied $>1 ,44$ 
in Susses they collected only $560. More effective methods of * col- 
lecting the tax were needed, and it was suggested that each school , 
district be required to contribute a certain anfouht of tax for its own 
support, as the white schools were required to do. It is evident 'tbit 
this view of the situation was accepted, for no acts* of incorporation 
for negro schools were passed after 1889, and in 1893 aU incorporated 
colored schools were abolished, and they were then subjected “to the 
same laws and under the supervision of the superintendent <rf schools 
for the county in which they arc situate, in the same manner as* now 
by law provided for unincorporated colored schools. 1 * 1 - 

Another act of the session* of 1887 codified hnd' extended * the ( 

earlier actd. Provisions for a general tax of 30 cents on the hundred? J 
dn ‘‘Teal and personal property and poll of colored persons” through- 
out the State were now made.* Six thousand dollars was provided 
as a general contribution from the State, to be divided > equally 
between the counties and equally between the schools in each county; 
the school taxes were to be expended in the hundreds where raided, 
and the -county superintendents were given “general control and 
supervision of the colored schools J in their respective - Counties^ * 
With this f law the separate organization of Negro schools was^oom** 
pleted and made parallel with that of the whites. The State and 
county superintendents had coextensive authority over each; 
there was the same uniform general tax levy required ; * special incor- 
porated schools, independent of the State authorities; had^ been 
inaugurated; and a State fund, direct from the treasury, had* been 
provided. *'■ ; - t4 

The actuary reported for the year ending December 31/1888; that 
the recently incorporated schools at Dover and Slaughter Neck-were 
“working satisfactorily to all concerned.” Dover was the hugest 
school in the State, with an enrollment of 142; Middletown had 123, 
and the other incorporated school at Slaughter .Neck had 102. The 
total number of schools was 69, with an enrollment of 3,570. The 
total available funds were $7,537.25, of which $5,364 came from State 
appropriation and $2,173.25 from school tax. It* will be noticed 
that the Delaware Association had now ceased to contribute to the 
fund. Although Mr. Conrad was still in nominal control as actuary, 
the real control had been transferred to the county superintendents 
hurt act of 1887, but inasmuch as Mr. Conrad had been the agent , 
or me Delaware Association since May, 1876, and as he had directed 

» Laws of Delaware, 1808, oh. 602, tec. 14. 

• Ibid., 1887, ch. 91, patted Apr. 22, 1887. 

•Ibid:, 1887, ch. 91. 

* ’ 
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work of the association and; made ite reports, he had been 
permtted toremm in office. There were, however, indications that 

ffie question of Negro schools was now getting into politics, and the 
ooturty superintendent of Kent announced that the next; year he 
should relieve Mr. Conrad of the work. 1 

_Up to this time the Negroes had had few schoolhouses of their own. 
iaey supplemented , these few with quarters obtained in private 
houses in churches, or society halls. In 1889 the State began to 
meet' their needs in this respect bv ordering the authorities of Lewes 
* contribute *500 of public money toward the erection of a 

act °* 1891 increased the annual appropriation 
from *6,000 to *9,000 per year and directed that of this latter sum 
*500 per year for four years should be devoted to the repair of school- 
Louses, provided local patrons would contribute half as much as the 
Stater the aud!tor was now directed to audit the .accounts of the 
colored schools; .in the matter of free textbooks they wore put on an 
equality with the whites, and by the same act the “entire manage- 
ment, control and supervision of the colored schools” was put into 
the hands of the county superintendents.* 

„ A ^° ut time OS02) the work of the Delaware Association 
Was brought to a close. There was no Report in 1890 or 1892 from 
Actuary Conrad, for the colored schools were taking their place as a 
coordinate part of the dual school system of the State. The second 
ohaptor m the evolution of Negro schools had bean closed. 

statistics of the colored schools from 1376 to 1892 follow below, 
i^ey *ere compiled in the main by Ifenry C. Conrad, actuary for the 
Delaware Aeaocutlon from May; 1876, to 1892. No other items are 
given, with . sufficient uniformity, to make a comparison of one year 
withanethcr of any value. Certain other statistics of colored schools 
are given .in connection, with, the schools of Wilmington, but in general ' 

SESZS the • 9t&t f fcicS fOT tiaStftte * a, whole have not been 
auffim ently differentiated to roahe.them.of servaoe. 

1 I T . . * I t — ■ ■ ■ . 
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Year. 


I'wT-TH: . 

New Castle. 1876. 

Kent.;..... 

Sussex 

1 179-80: 

New Castle y. . 

Kent 

Sussex 

I8RI-K2: 

New Castle 

Kent 

Sussex 

18S3-H4: 

New Castle 

Kent 

Sussex 

im: 

New Castle 

Kent 

Sussex ; 


New Castle. 

Kent 

c useex 


New Castle.. 

Kent 

Sussex 
1892: • 

New Castle.. 

Kent 

Sussex 


Num- 
ber of 
schools. 

Aver- 

age 

length 
'of term 
4n 

months. 

Total 

enroll- 

ment. 

Receipts 

from 

taxes. 

15 

5.0 

679 

t >1,034.03 

1H 

4.1 

®fi 

• U 

14 

V 

565 

*206.93 

14 

5.0 

634 

* 1,408. 29 

19 

« 5 

‘990 

746.45 

i 17 

,8.0 

630 

500.00 

1 15 

• 

610 

751. 81 

! 1* 


911 

1,178. 68 

) 13 


476 

1,73' 
h 496 


; 24 

5.7 

ml * 90S. 60 

23 

5.0 

^ i,i20in 

1 22 

5.0 

993 

765.48 

1 

i 24 i 

i 5.8 

1,872 

754.39 

! 25 1 

! 4.7 

1,486 

994.76 

i 24 1 

j 44 

1,045 

761.92 

19 j 

5.0 

•965 j 

690.00 

1 » j 

[ 4.6 

•1,508 I 

1 966.90 

24 ! 

1 4. 4 

• 1,097 ( 

516. 10 

t 1 



27 i 

7.5 

2,023 ! 

474. 45 

* 30 i 

4.5 

1.601 j 

1 ‘ 88ft 73 

i M l 

! 45 

1,132 j 

j 1,098.03 

i 22 1 


. ! 

L 

t 30 1 

5.2 

1,566 1 

1 *i 

1 .M 

1.W7 1 

| 509.N9 


Total 

available 

receipts, 

Including 

balances. 


Paid to 
teachers. 


* >735.00 

2» m 

I. .70 
681.58 
466. OH 

1,461.26 

016.16 

90.93 

2,665.98 

2,858.66 

2,724.48 

2, 421. 95 
2,661.50 
2,362.00 

2,210 25 
2,89090 
2,436. 10 

2,474.45 
2,680 78 
3,090 03 


•620. OU 

;«a.oo; 

279 00 

480 25 

798. 75 

365.75 

636*00 
817.87 i 
338.00 ; 


Total 

expense*. 


#642.75 

#63.85 

293.25 

488.25 

796.75 

365.76 


$17, *87 

qo 


3,513.93 


11 

T 23.50 
120 50 


22.59 


.U4 

■‘a’} 


[ W 

y^Y 

'* Includes 1657.90 tax for 1876 and $378.1$ fVl«77. ' ' ' * ’ 

* Where the total in this c duraja Is leas than the total In the preceding column. It mqant that the 

cnc* was used In paring debts contracted In the preceding year. ' ' • ' •• 

4 Balance on band tram June 30. 1877. , . * , i * . 

4 Nc r > school tax in New Cast!? tn 1879 was fl .260.53 (see Aud. Rep., 1886-81, f 66); and to'Sutonf, 
1571.36 (p 124). , . 

* The statistics as given l?ave It uno'rtatn whether this and the amounts following were or were not 
tb s whol ) sum derived from taxation. It is entered as v amount paid from,schpol tax fcnd." ... , , , ■ t 

• Hi ilv'st monthly enrollment. ' ‘ * 

1 A **era to monthly salary, , ■ , . 

• Ml c ton statistics of Negro schools for various years: Average salary of teachers to VOttDpn, 

1889 and 1899, 640.79 par tv nurahar of »* •' * In 1878, enrollment, 1,063; In 1880, population. 3,1^ 

and rorlm mt 2,216, excluding Wllihintfon: tn 1682, population, 5.300, and enrollment, 1,997, ettrodtofc 
Wilmington; to 18W p« 5,GQIJ to 18to, population, 6.750; to 1889. popufeUm^Mg, fnd enroUment/ 
4,656, a cerate att?n1acno\ 2,851: in l899-t#(W, enrstlraent. 4,897: available reretpts/ counties not dmemY 
tiated <r.M*nnxl apparently on a iffi basis); to 1894, >12,119;. to 1895. $11,418; to 1896, >15,049; 1“ ™ 
>13,959; in 1H9S, hi * in 19 )0, >29,420. Wheta the Neg/o schools became thoroughly Incorporate 
the publtoschool system, separate statistic* disappear. - • . , ,,, * 
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Chapter VI. 

THE STATE SYSTEM: ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 1887-1898. • 




As show in the last chapter, tfiere was a State superintendent -in 
Delaware from 1875 to 1887. 'This meant that there had l>een some 
. growth m the idea of centralisation in the State, but it should not be 
thought that this idea had taken a deep and abiding hold on the 
people. It is true that there was a State superintendent, but his . 
powers of direction and control were limited. He had authority to 
runt the schools; he examined teachers and granted certificates; and 
there xus power stopped. He had no authority over the levying of 
texos. A small minimum tax for each district was demanded by 

t, Jf" 1 » t bUt a11 beyond that minimum was still in the hands 

. of the local school district electorate; and as they had done in 1830 
they were still doing £0 years after that date— quarreling ovor the 
amount of the tax levy, with the poor man, the man who had little 
or nothing to be taxed and many children to be schooled, not on the 
mdeof a larger local tax which bis rich neighbor would pay, but gen- 
eirally against such tax. And after the tax levy was finally fixed and 
the tax coUected, neither the State superintendent nor his repre- 
ltotives had any voice in spending the same. This authority was 
m e hands of the local school committee ; all the State could do was 
done through the veto power of the auditor before whom the accounts 
were brought once a year for settlement. 

Then, too, thd superintendent was appointed by the goVemorrand 
for^e year only, thus making change in personnel or in policy sub- 
ject to the caprices of political fortune or the personal whim of succeed- 
mg governors. It was plainly very difficult for any superintendent 
in this State to inaugurate and carry to completion any systematic 
plan of educational development, for his tenure of office was not long 
enough and his powers were not sufficiently great. 

' ; 14 foUow8 ’ to*®- that when the State superintendency was abolished 
m lft ' and a return made to the older individualistic county system, 
the change was neither as great nor as serious in the matter of decen- 
tralization as might be imagined. 1 
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STATE SCHOOL » LAW ’ OF ’ 1887-HLATBR » LEGISLATION* * 1MMIML 

Under the law of April 7 , 1887, the positions of State su^rih^nrfenl 
and assistant Sta to superintendent were abolished from and" a 
April 13, 1887, the expiration of the terqi of the persons tiieii in, 
office. In their place the governor was given power to appoint' 
annually a suitable person to be superintendent of free schp<5s in 
each county, with a salary of $1 ,000 per annum. These county super- 
intendents were required to be of good moral character and *;i fcetf 
qualified by their mcntal'and scholarly attainifaents for such office.” 1 
It was the duty of the county superintendent to visit each school 1 
within his county at least twice each year. He was to note the con- 
dition of each school; the condition. of the buildings, grounds, and 
fixtures; the efficiency of teachers; the conduct and standing of 
pupils; the methods of instruction and * government. He was to 
advise with teachers, giving, them such help and instruction as /ivag 
deemed necessary, and might suspend any teapher who refused to 
comply with ‘‘reasonable directions” from him. He, was to examine 
ail teachers, by oral or written examinations or both. 1 ' The field 
covered by "the examinations and the grades of the certificates were* 
not changed from the requirements established by the act of 1879. 
The certificate itself was now issued bv the State board and counter- 
signed by the county superintendent, and no teacher might be em- 
ployed \yho did not hold this certificate. f * 

The county superintendent was required to make an annual repbrt 
to the president of the State board and was forbidden to pprehi^g 
any books used in the public schools at the expense of the State.’ 

The State board. of education was made up of the secretary of 
state, who became its secretary ex officio, the president of Delaware 1 
College, who became president of the board, and the three county 
superintendents. It met once a year, heard appeals, chose textbooks 
for the schqols, issued blanks and forms, and required returns to be 
made. The president was required to make a biennial report to the 
/ governor, beginning with 1889. ii, r 

The county superintendents were required to hold ip eacK c<mi)ty 
annually a teachers’ institute of at least three days in length, for tihe 
maintenance of which SI 00 /was provided annually from the school ■ 
fund. Both county superintendents and teachers were required to/ 
attend these institutes, hnd teachers were to make quarterly reports 
on their schools. :/, r^ 


1 In 1805 (Ch. 13) this requirement was changed so as to read, “and shall hold a certificate of graduation 
from a reputablecollege or an unexpired certificate of ththlghest grade provided far by the law* b&at*, 

and shall hare had at least two yedrs* experience as a teacher fn the puMfc ftfcopb of this' or soae dtber 

State/* M ■. ’ > >u ... . . . •,* ,.i 

"* Thf ntatmer^n Whfch thh phase of the work was conducted wta a sourtSe of irritation. Thns. in Bodlo 
JotirriW for 1800. pp. f*3**1, Is the record of h spat on thb question. Mr8haIlm«eora plained oter the 
character of these' exam (nations and chaffed thattfteoounty superintendents gave catch question*;-' fg* 
u. th ** 1 1 Uj® educational system whs retrograding, and thought U* tittle while It would m beet* whose ft’ 

'".was a'htmurtd years ago. >j. t »* r ‘tUvi % i : 
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Books <&nd > papers o£ the SUte superintendent's i office were to; be. 
turned over to the secretary of state, who was to sell all schoolbooks 
received and coyer tjie money into the treasury. The county super- " 
intendents wei*e to do the same, and these sections, when read in the 
light of the paragraph forbidding tho county superintendents to buy 
schoolbooks out of public funds, show that the State was now aban- 
doning the plan of supplyihg schoolbooks at cost, .while still holding 
to the idea of State uniformity. 

All acts and parts of acts not in conformity with this act were 
repealed, but all provisions for suits, etc., were continued in force 
and finally: 

The provisions of this act shall not apply to auy w’heolor school districts mamm'wl or 
controlled by an incorporated hoard nf education, linletw by special request of said board . 1 

It will be noticed that the act of 1887, by repealing all acts not in 
conformity with its own provisions, finally separated the State from 
the terms of the act of 1829, hut in other respects the character of 
othej phases of school legislation was not changed. All authority 
pertaining to thfe borrowing of mohey for school purposes, consoli- 
dating, dividing, or changing the boundaries of districts, etc., still 
went through the legislature. The people were held competent to 
manage the local money side of education, from levying the tax to 
spending the sums yaised^but they wore not thought competent to 
change school district bouCftry lines, although an act of 1891 (ch. 67) 
required a notice of 10 days for transfers of territory from one district 
to another and for the consolidation of districts.* 

Hardly had tjie act of 1887 been put into execution before the usual 
process of amendment bqpm. It will be recalled that the act of 1887 
practically abandoned the scheme of 'free textbooks. The act of 1891 
not only went back to the principle, but made textbooks really free. 
They w^re now to be bought by the State, and distributed to the 
school districts, and by the school commission loaned to the pupils 
or sold at cost when it was so desired. The colored schools were 
admitted to a participation in this provision, and their “ entire man- 
agement, control, and supervision” was put into the hands oj the 
county superintendents, as already narrated in an earlier section. 
Their funds were increased and were to be examined and passed by 
' jhp uditor just as was done in the case of the white schools, but 
D^pause of inexperience in matters of finance it thought bast to 
repeal m 1893 the acts granting charters of incorporation to certain 
negro schools. 1 • ' 



» l,» ! . U ' ■ V ■ * | " 7 * 1 - . . 

* t MaWiofDatowaie, taB7p Ob. 67, passed Apr. 7 tl 1887, 

9 Th* auditor's report In list (p. v) points out that the tnuuJtr of real estate from one, school district 
to another was frequent and unjust; that this legislation was often effected without apparent opposition 
stopfer tor west of funds to defray e*peusrs of school officials while making such one si tun. it «ss 
thought < that -the asttlameat of such malten should be lea with the State board of education. In his 
mtoaf»4» UP} CtoWriBt i recommended that no further conges in school district# be allowed except 
OH ap pttotltoi by a majority, of the sohoo), voters in each district. 4 . - . > 

1 Lawfs of Delaware, 1833, oh. 603, soc. 14 . . . < v . . • , 
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. In 1891 the composition of the State board was itself- chang ed,- for - 
the president of Delaware College ceased to be a member, and > the 
governor of the Stole became its president ex officio, and finally the 
schools of Wilmington were exempted from the provisions of this act; 1 

In 1893 came other changes. A general act providod a new' basis 
on which the State money was to be apportioned within the counties. 

' The share of Wilmington was to bo predicated on 10,000 school chil- 
dren; in New Castle County each district was to receive $150; and 
any remainder was divided on the basis of enrollment. In Kent 
and Sussex the division was to remain as already established by law. 
The income of the State school fund eould be used only for the pay. 
ment of teachers and at a rate not to exceed $35 per month. The 
purpose of this section was clearly to encourage local taxation, and the 
purpose of the section which required unexpended balances to he 
deducted from the next year’s appropriation was without doubt to 
break up the custom of hoarding balances for the sake of private 
speculation. • 

In 1893 the requirements for teachers' certificates were raised. 
They now include orthography, reading, 'writing, mental and written 
arithmetic, geography, physiology, history of the United States, 
P^ogogy, and English graqimar; and in addition to the above they, 
included for the highest dsrtifioate algebra, geometry, civics; natural 
philosophy, and rhetoric. Th© grading was made a little closer, and 
the professional certificate was made good for four yews.' 

| In 1895 and 1897 the acts of most educational sg mitWn^ j®. 
^ lated to negroes. The most important in 1895 was that “ to im- 
prove and promote tji© colored schools.” This act made the county 
treasurers responsible on their bonds for the funds received under' the 
act.. The appropriation for negro schools was increased from $9,000 
to $12,000 per year, to come out of the school fund. From the same 
fund there was also appropriated annually $3, OOQ for textbooks and 
building purposes. This was to be divided equally between 1 the 
three counties, and the three county superintendents were to 1 act 
jointly as a 'building board, determine where repairs and alterations 
were to be made, and provide for the erection of new buildings' when' 
deemed necessary. The county superintendents were also confirmed 
in “the entire control and supervision of the colored schools.” ' They 
were to decide on their location, to make rules for the examination of 
teachers; and' to “ appoint only siich persons as teachers ‘as are fully 
qualified in point' of character and scholArship to fill 1 the 'places/*' 
They were to make an estimate to 1 their respective-county treasurers 
showing the 1 number' and' location-, length -of term, 1 and 'amount- ef 
money required for and applicable to each school, 1 and were to appor- 

■ > - — - — - — ■ 

1 Uw» of Delaware, 1391, ch. M. 

* This lection waa repealed by ch. 423, acts of 1897. 
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tion to each school an equal amount from the. State contribution; 
the monthly allowance to each school wa9 to be equalized as nearly 
as possible, and the amounts collected in any- county in colored 
taxes were to be expended in that county. 1 

In 1897 the State granted $100 per year for the establishment, 
support, and maintenance of the Delaware Colorod Teachers* Stole 
Institute, to be located in Kent County. 1 With these various acts 
the work of taking over the colored schools from the independent 
private organizations by which they had been begun and trans- 
ferring them to the State administration was practically complete. 
The systems of colored schools now duplicated at most points the 
white schools. Two systems independent of and parallel to each 
other were administered by the county superintendents. 

When a summary review is ma<f«Nof the legal side of the. school 
situation between 1887 and 1*898, certain contrasts and changes, as * 
compared with the earlier period (1875*1887) become apparent. 

In these changes (1) the State board of education just about held its 
' own. It gained the additional right to issue the teachers 1 certificates, 
but this* was little more than merd form, siuce the county superin- 
tendents had^the power to pass or not to pass the teachers examined. 

(2) The county superintendent s office was reestablished, after having 
been abolished by the act of 1875; the Stale superintendent's office 
was abolished; his powers were decentralized and given to the county 
superin ten dents. (3) The State system of uniformity in textbooks 
was maintained, but the State a£t first did not undertake to purchase 
and furnish books tp all pupils at cost, although they went a Btep 
further in 189L and made them entirely free. (4) Reports were now 
made biennial instead of annual, so that the published volumes 
covered the whole intervening period instead of a single year of a 
two-year period as was. apparently the case in tho annual reports 
between 1875 and 1887. (5) The support of the county institutes 

was made a regular and formal charge on the school fund, and a simi- 
lar institute for colored teachers was also provided. (6) The colored 
schools were formally and completely transferred to the State system, 
but with their own organization independent and separate from that 
of .the whited; the special acts of incorporation being repealed, all 
colored schools were now treated as a single unit. (7) Nothing was 
said in these laws in regard to the financial side of the schools. This 
was still, a purely local matter, and he /irho controlled the sinews pf 
war of {necessity controlled the system. So little did the idea of cen- 
tralization impress the new system that for some years there was no 
summary of statistics foor the whole State; and so little did. the ques- 


> ’ f ( , ■ * " t' ~' t .. i j a * ■ ■ 

1 Li #i of Diliwara, 1*95, oh. 17; amended In minor ptrtlftpfors by tars of 1*97, chi. Ui and 423. 
’ Ibid. , 1837, oh. 423; amended by ch. 70, law! of 189ft. 
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♦tion of finanoe impress the county superintendent that in some 
there were no county statistics dealing with income and expenditures. 

When taken ss a whole the State system in Delaware was then about 
as follows: A State board of education with small advisory powers, 
and under the State board three practically autonomous republics’ 
each administering a system for white schools and a corresponding 
system for colored schools, eaclyhf the six systems imfependent of all 
others, and obeying only its own head. Then in each county was a 
series of “independent districts” for whites which were not 
to the laws of the county systems unless they chose to be anh mace 
"special request ” to come into the general system. Paralleling the 
series of white “independent districts,” there were, until 1893, corre- 
sponding colored “independent districts,” not so numerous as the 
white independents, but with similar powers. And finally, in addi- 
tion to all of the above, came the city of Wilmington in moat respects 
separate and distinct from everything else, independent. of everybody 
else, and a law unto itself alone. 

This anomalous situation makes itself felt even iu the biennial 
reports of the State board. Those fdr this period are divided sub- 
stantially into three parts. The first is a short and imperfect dis- 
cussion of the free schools as a whole and with little attempt at 
correlating and unifying the separate reports and out of them evolving 
a single, concatenated, fully systematized whole. The statistics are 
brief and incomplete and fail to give a connected picture of the situa- 
tion in the State. The second division presents the reports of the 
three county superintendents with such statistics as are available, 
but unfortunately neither uniform nor complete, and sometimes with 
similar reports on the colored schools. Then comes a report of the 
city of Wilmington, and then another on the schools with incorporated 

Iva a I ™ 4 


of the elements presented by these rival systems. The Delawareans 
have themselves never as vet had the hardihood to face this confused 
situation, prepare a detailed report that will cover the whole field, 
and reduce this complex system to a single, simple whole — hoc opus, 
hie lab/r tsl. 


The period now under consideration, 1887-1898, is represented by 
three printed reports. These ar,e Jor the biennial periods 1887-8$, 
1889-90, and 1891-92. Apparently there were no reports published 
for the years 1893-1898, and the history of that period must be recon- 
structed from the governor's messages, the auditor’s reports, and other 
sources. " • . ■ 



“ boards. • • * * 

The duty of the historian, then, is to evolve a connected story out 
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Fortunately some of these messages are full of valuable material. 
Such is the message of Gov. Jones in 1887/ in which he reviews the 
status of the school fund for that period. 

The receipts of the school fund for the previous year were 


4 $101,027.57. The expenditures were: 

New Castle County *32,358.26 

Kent County 23, 266. 59 

Sussex County 28, 136. 10 

' Education of the blind * ^ l ( 040. (X) 


Total expenditure 84, 790. 96 

Balance on hand 16. 236. 62 


The principal of the school fund was then invested as follows: 


Famere’ Bank stock, 6,000 share* *, at *36 per share 1180,000 

Farmers' Bank stock, 2,439 share*, st *60 per share 121,950 

Smyrna Bank stock, 114 share*, at *50 per share 5 , 700 

National Bjpk of Delaware stock, 37 share*, at *466 per share.'. 17, 206 

Union National Bank, 254 share*, at *36 per share * 9 , 144 

School fund bond * 156, 750 

Loan to Sussex County 1 * 5, 000 

Total in 1887 405 749 


The same valuation was given . in 1889. In 189«'l the fund had 
increased in value to $544,742, and in 1897 to *546,577. 

The report for the biennial period 1887-88 is signet! by A. N. Raul), 
president of the State board of education. It is more precise and 
definite, fuller, and more ijetailed than some which follow, but while 
this general supervisory hooV had authority to supervise and inspect, 
it had little power to enforc^obedienee. As is natural, the schools 
ef Wilmington were far ahead of those in the smaller towns, and 
general New Castle County had the best organization, the best 
buildings and furniture, and the best schools. The reports from that 
county showed the keenest interest and closest analysis of the situ- 
ation and undoubtedly its schools were ahead of those of other 


* House Journal, 1887, p. 12 et *eq. ■> 

1 The education of deaf, dumb, blind, and Imbecile children is provided for ji Institutions outnde tbe 
State. The number of Imbed lee U limited to 14, at 8200 each, making 88,900. Tbe number of tbe dee/, 
dumb, and blind U limited only by tbe amount of the appropriation. See governor's menage, 1903. 

1 This Item we* in the form of a bond Issued to the fund July 1, 1877, by the State of Delaware. This 
sum of 8156.750 was mads up of two Items: One of 1131,750 reodved from the sale of stock In ths Phils, 
dotphla, Wilmington A Baltimore R. R. and covered into the Bute treasury, and the other of 825,000 pro- 
needs of the sale of stock of the New Castle A Wilmington R. R. Oo. Both of them Items belonged to tbe 
•shoot tend, but were both covered into the State treasury. In payment the fund wae given a bond for 
•15*750, due July 1, 1906. See treasurer's report tor 1881-82, pp. U. On July I, 1906, this bond was 
ndeemsd, a balanoo of 822,086, proceeds of tbs liquidation of the Parmer's Bank at New Castle and belong- 
las ti the sohool fund wae added to the principal and a new bond for 817*786 was given by the State to 
the sofrool fund, with interest at 6 per oent payable In 1981. Seech. 19, seas, laws of 1906. 

* This loan to Susssx County earns out of the surplus rtvsnos and was made eoon after the receipt of 
' that fund. By act o f Feb. 6, 1*77 (oh. 488, see. 1), the count? of Sumer was required to set apart out of Its 

ganerel re venus 8300 whloh was counted as Interact on this debt, and wag then given back to the oounty 
to be used on tte schools. Ths remainder of the annual school fund derived frodf the surplus revenue of 
1*7 was divided equally between the three counties. 
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counties, but these fac4« do not necessarily imply criticism of others. 
New Castle County has less than one-fourth the area of the State, 
but it has the only city, more than half the population and wealth, 
and more than its share of the educational leaders. Within it* 
restricted aiva organization has been possible which could not le 
carrictl out in the n't ore rural sections. 

One of trie matters which impressed the president of the hoard as 
of the greatest significance in 1SS7 SK was teachers' certificates. * It. 
was thought that the distance between the third and the second 
grades W:ts too. great, and it was proftosed to decrease the gap hy. 
bringing down by *» numbers thi* requirement for the higher grade 
and raising those for tin* lower hv 10 number's. 

For the first time compulsory attendance is mentioned.. It was 
being discussed in other States, but as Groves had opposed it a decade 
-.fore, so now Kauh found that he could not ‘ recommend such a 
law for Delaware." lb* thought it might he |M>ssihlo in a city hacked 
by a constabulary force." but “it has never 'been cither effective or 
popular in communities chiefly agricultural, and it would not prob- 
ably be so in this State."’ 

The president of the board pointed out that the system of separate 
school districts then in force in the State represented a unit too small 
for the best results. More, or less progress was reported all along the 
line, it is true, hut that progress was uniform neither chronologically 
nor from school to school. This irregularity was made possible 
because of the freedom of initiative allowed to tile school district 
unit; but unfortunately desire, ambition, ami knowledge were not 
equal in all sections; opportunities and facilities were not uniform; 
individual initiative not equal; wealth and resources not the same. 
As one county superintendent said, the schools were good, had, or 
indifferent according to the district, ami little hope of improvement 
was to be indulged in while the district remained as it was. 

The president of the board pointed out that the State system 
“would be greatly benefited by making each hundred a school 
district.'’ This hundred system would compare in a general way to 
the township system of other states: 

In Delaware this same sjuiam would greatly increase the efficiency of the sehool*. 
Either of two plana might ho adopted. The hundreds, as at present constituted, 
might each be made a separate school district, in which each school under the general 
board of control would offer the same educational privileges and facilities as its neigh- 
bors in the same hundred. At present one school in a hundred may give 40 weeks' 
instruction during the year, while its neighbor in the same hundred, * * * may 
offer to the children only 30 weeks. The hundred system would correct all such 
inequalities. 

A modification of this system might be made probably equally effective by dividing 
the hundreds as school districts into incorporated boroughs and rural districts. Thus 
a hundred with one incorporated borough would have two school districts. * * * 
This is really the township system of such States as do not have the separate district 
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«y»U»m«. Whwpvw adopted it mak** mon* * eflicient uchools. equalize* the ux<*. and 
don a wav with the jealousy which seem* inevitable between the borough* aud the 
rural diairicu. 

My no uj wu* the mialloM piiu of t hi* *vMcni would be the ultimate efUMiOum-nt 
of hundred hijtn *chnul* ‘ ' 

The *»chool Authorities had now urriwd at that .stage in tln-u 
development when they beg^n to realize the disadvantage «.f their 
highly decent rah /am 1 system. It is evident that they felt tin* need 
of greater concent ration, even if limy were not yet ready to demand 
a general law providing that all school administrative systems he 
brought under a single head. The president of the State hoaid >a\s 
further: 

The school *y*tera of Delaware would he more efficient and the remit i« umie 
factory if all the schools were Under the jurisdiction of the county inipemiietiilenie. 
excepting, of etmrae, such districts a* have their own Miperi men dent l*ra* ti*-all\ . 

at present, the schools having incorporated board* of education are without -uper- 
vision except that given by the commissioners and their teacher* are exempt from 
examination unldss the local commissioners decide to the contrary. In hnt, the 
act provitling for the appointment of county impenniendent* and the examination 
of teacher* and the «upervith<m of *ehool* by tln*fM* officers ?pee(idly exempt* * * * 

these ditf rict* * * * * 

This ringular feature of theevhool system of Delaware, «.f course, di*«*tro\> the mir.v 
of the whole *\*stcni and make* it imperially difficult to form an accurate t-fiiniHie of 
the actual progress of the a hool* 

It would bo much better for th<**e imxirptmtod Imard* if they wouhl unite in a 
demand for a hundred system, toward which their action practically tends, and then 
place all the schools of a county under the jurisdiction of the county anj>erintend*Mit. 
except those which have an officer who i* distinctively superintendent of the sdn'ols 
of the town or city in which he is located, and who exercises the superintendent's 
powers in examining teachers, granting certificate*, visiting school*, and the like It 
would be grwtly to the advant&giv of all district*, incorporated or niherw»*e. if the 
whole system could be harmonized and unified in tin- wav mig^iwtod 

The county superintend on is themselves were not loss emphatic in 
their condemnation of the existing system. I^eviji 1. Handy. county 
superintendent of Kent County in 1SS7-SS. charges most of the 
weaknesses of the schools at the time to the smallness of the unit of 
administration. Among these evils he reckons as hindrances to 
progress: The constant changing of teachers, which was so had in 
somo districts that four different teachers would be in charge, of a 
single school within a single year: the lack of uniformity in the certi- 
fication of teachers, for each county superintendent- -was a law unto 
himself and if ono refused aVertificate the applicant might he licensed 
in, another county or given a teaching position in one of the incorpo- 
rated schools which lav alongside of, hut were ontireJv independent 
of, the regular school districts. 

The above troubles, and also. the lack of system and classification, 
the Qcglcct of school property and furniture, the unwise parsimony of 

* Report for 1887-38, pp. 9 - to. 

* Sfc ch. 43. law* of 1879. and ch. 67. 17. 1H87. 
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school officers, the surplus —all these evils are charge*! up by Mr. 
Handy as due to the smallness «»f the unit of school administration. 
In place of t h«* scIkhiI district there an insistent demand for the 
hundred -the township **f most State.- as the basis. The school 
district had now heeif outgrown. It wa* time for a larger unit. 

I he governors m several cases went even further than the county 
superintendents. In lNtil the outgoing governor complained of the 
custom of incorporating school districts and thus removing them 
from the jurisdiction of the Mipervisory authorities, while the incom- 
ing governor. Kevnolds, suggoted th^vcstablishinent of the State 
sopei intendency. 'I'his recommendation he .renewed in 1 StW, and in 
l-V*i (iov. Watson recommended the., repeal of tin* special acts .of 
incorporation, on tin* ground that these schools had not kept pace 
in development with those over which the superintendent had 
jurisdiction. 

These complaints reveal the fact that the situation was in some 
respects a very curious one. Among others, it was found that there 
\va- tin lack of money. 1 he Stale school fund produced me* re nionev 
than c«»uld he ‘•properly or economically spent” in some parts of 
the State under the (existing laws, without even touching the local 
fond which, the district was rri| uired to raise by taxation. This sit- 
uation had been hmugh{ about in tin* main by the act of. 1 SMI regu- 
lating the sale of intoxicating liquors. 1 The tax on license* was by 
this act increased and as it went to the school fund, the income 
from this source wn- raised from in 1 SM* to fh5.7Sd.34 

in 1 MM). 

With tins sudden increase in fund^camo difficult y from 'the lack 
of knowledge how to spend the money judiciously, or what is more 
probable, an indisposition to spend tin* money for purposes which 
all admit to he judicious.” It was rceomihendcd that the county 
tax levy for schools he lowered, for it was thought that the school 
fund, through tin* large, increase in the liquor license tax, would 
before Jong make any school tax unnecessary. 

Another recommendation was that this growing surplus he used 
to supply free textbooks to all the children of the State, and to this 
use a part of this surplus was devoted in LS!*i 

Nor was this surplus without its dangers. The custom grew* up 
among tin* school clerks in whose hands these balances were to loan 
thorn for their own advantage. This would naturally make them 
more indisposed to spend the funds on hand, and it followed that the 

• This act was paw*! Apr. 24, l*H> <rti. 555, laws of 1*89. p. 577). It revise® and extends Vhe act of Apr, 
K*. ls7C 

. » In 1*4*1 Oov. Reynolds. iu hb message, reports the balance* then on hand as *79,737.75. In June, laW, 

the- surplus reported us liclng In tV h finds of the elerlr« In the school districts was given by the governor as: 
New "< astle County] *23,543.41: Kent County, *10,952.79: Sussex County, S16.fc37.26: total, 151,433.45. The 
reduction from the figure® of 1MU b presumably due mainly to free textbooks, for whi.'h *22,956.18 waa 
v spent during the year 1W1-92. - 
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district with tho largest* surplus sometimes had the poorest build- 
ings and furniture. There was complaint also that salaries wore 
very low, and the surplus was pointed to as one of the causes 
thereof. 

The difficulty seems to have been met by the act of 1893, for in 
1895 all moneys received from the State wore “payable to tho party 
entitled by orders or drafts upon the State treasurer” 1 and no 
longer passed through the hands of the local school clerks. 

Another cause of complaint and a hindrance to progress was, as 
the president of the State board points out, the- absence of a nor- 
mal training school — one empowered to grant diplomas. Says the 
president: 

Our sister States are * * * leading us in this matter. * * * Many of our 
brightest youtip men and women drift to the State normal schools of other States for 
their training, * * * most of these teachers remain in other States after receiving 
their training, and teach whera their diplomas arc recognised as vulid without fur- 
ther examination. 

* This need was felt as strongly by the governors. In 1887 Gov. 

Stockley Commended the establishment of such a school and in 
1895 Gov. Reynolds, after demanding more efficient teaching, thought . 
“a reasonable amount of instruction in school organization, school 
government, and the art of teaching” should be added to the require- 
ments, and in order to furnish this recommended a training school 
for teachers. In 1897 Gov. Watson rocommended more funds for 
teachers' institutes. ' * 

* It was pointed out that while the hostility to the systom expe- 
rienced in earlier days had now disappeared, there was still in some 
places a lack* of interest on the part of teachers and school com- 
missioners and a disposition to leave the matter in the hands of the 
teiacher, who was frequently neither guided nor upheld by the local 
authorities. There is much sameness in the reports from year to year, 
as is to be expected, but the general direction was upward and 
Gov. Reyndds said in 1895 that “great progress” had been made in 
the last four years. 

One law of the period met with universal commendation. This 
was the act of 1891 providing'free textbooks for all pupils. State 
uniforniity had been secured and before 1887 books had been' sold 
at cost, but between 1887 and 1891 tho State held aloof from sup- 
plying textbooks. Popular demand, in addition to gubernatorial 
recommendation, brought a new law in 1891 and the increased sur- 
plus furnished the means. 

* Governor's message, 1895. See ch. 003, laws of 1W3. 
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The first cost for the year ending August, 1892, was: 


New Castle County : $6, 349. 58 

Kent County. . 6, 378. 88 

Suatex County...;, 10,256.72 


Total for first year. 22,985.18 


This law produced the “most gratifying results.” It removed 
many obstacles and made for improvement by helping to better 1 
attendance and better grading as well as a considerable reduction 'in i 

expense. ' ’ 

All of this progress was “encouraging, but not satisfying/’ nor 
was it uniform. Some schools had fine houses and excellent furniture, 
while others were kept in houses that were not worth $10; and the 
institutes were cramped and injured for lack of money. Gov. Key- : 

nolds complained in 1893 that the progress of the negro children i 

was not “ commensurate with the advantages offered,” but added that 
this failure was due in part at least to “crude and imperfect” laws. | 
One superintendent boldly declared that the incorporated district© 
were harmful because they lowered the standard, since their teachers 
were not subject Jo examination by the county superintendent, and 
in 1897 Gov. Watson recommended the repeal of those special charters i 
of incorporation, for the schools so favored had not kept pace with • 
others. 1 . I 

The State report for 1889-90, while pointing to progress, declared * * 
the system had by no means attained to a position where it might 
rest satisfied with its attainments: 



There has been a steady improvement during the last two yean in the general 
condition of the free schools of the State, but neither the State school system nor the 
administration of it has reached anything yet like perfection. The district system if 
necessarily weak. The adoption of what in other States is known as the township 
system, and what might here be properly called the hundred system, would greatly 
simplify our present school machinery and * * # greatly increase the efficiency 
of the schools. 3 ^ ' 

Of the county superintendents the president says: 

The county superintendency has now had a four years’ trial in Delaware and the 
work of the superintendents has, in the main, been of such a satisfactory character 
that it would be unwise to think of adopting any other system. Indeed, if any 
is needed for the better, it is th^t of still closer supervision/ This is especially true 
in the county of Sussex, where the schools are most numerous and the school term 
shortest. ’ 

To incroase the efficiency of the county superintendents it. was 
suggested that the term, of service be increased from one to two or 
from one to four years; that qualifications as to scholarship and suc^ 
cessful experience in teaching be fixed by law, and that the salary 


‘ Wflmtafton vms exoeptod from thJa propos'd law. 

* Boport ter 1889-40, p. | . 
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be increased. The county institutes “have been doing 'good work/ 1 
says the president of the board, and two . recommendations of the " 
governor are worthy of notice. In 1895 Gov. Reynolds proposed 
that advanced pupils be given the advantages of the town high schools 
and that “these central high schools should receive a reasonable 
compensation out of the general school fund to defray the additional 
expense of the pupils thus admitted.” By this arrangement it was 
expected to relieve the pressure of congestion in the lower schools 
End at the same time make the town schools the centers of higher 
instruction. In 1897 Gov. Watson points out. that certain schools ' 
had not extended their term as long as the funds received from the 
State would justify, and therefore recommends that the aid given 
by the State be made to depend on the length of the school term, 
Inaugurating a per diem distribution. 

Some efforts, not very successful, had been made to collect statis- 
tics. It was found in 1891-92 that approximately the school popula- 
tion 6 to 21 was, white, 33,589; colored, 5,542; that 80 per cent of 
the white and 84 per cent of the colored was enrolled; 51 per cent of 
the white were in daily attendance for 8J months, and 51 J per cent 
H the colored for 5^ months, including the city of Wilmington. 

It was reported that the State then had $56,000 of surplus school 
money and that the new license law would be likely to add $50,000 a 
year to this fund. 

The president of the State board points out the difficulties in the 
matter of reports : 

Th#re haa been some difficulty in gathering and arranging statistics under the 
operations of the new law. This is due partly to the meager requirements of the law ) 
and partly to the fact that the incorporated boards are ui^der no 'legal obligation to 
furnish any statistics to the county superintendents. It would be well if the provi- 
non* of the law could be made general, so that there ‘might be a uniform method of 
gathering statistics, comparing facts, and reaching results. The statistics here given 
are the best that can be offered considering the difficulties under which they have been 
gathered. 

The report for 1887-88 represents the high-water mark for that 
period. The next one repeats and emphasizes its suggestions, 
often in the very same language. The third # (1891-92) marks the 
tabbing^ of the tide, for in 1891 the^ composition* of the State board of 
education wata changed. -The president of Delaware college, a pro- 
fessional educator, then ceased to be president of that board and the 
govertior of the State was put in his place. The first biennial report 
“ttar ‘this change in the law was that for 1891-92 and the disastrous 
effects of the laW appear at once. The general summary and Review, 
^jjUtttampt at correlation made by the former president of the board 
no% disappear, for the governor, who now signed as the ex officio 
president of the State board of education, contented himself with a 
half-page letter of transmittal. He refers to his message to the as- 
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sembly in 1891, for the reforms recommended by him and transmits 
without further comment the reports of the county superintendents. 

The statistics for the period— those dealing with .the school fund, 
its increase and its expenditures — are ta be had from the reports of 
the State treasurer and "State auditor, but neither of those docu- 
ments analyzes or even reports' in' .particularwsueh fiyi^s as were local 
in both origin and destination. It is impossible, therefore, to learn 
from any available printed reports how much was raised in the coun- 
ties- by contribution and how much by taxation. We must content 
ourselves with the general statements contained in the auditor’s 
reports. But we have evidence that the amount then raised by 
taxes was in general much larger, in miny cases several times larger, 
than the legal requirements. The statistics given at the end of 'this 
study, Table 3, are all that are available on the phases considered. 
They give us the enrollment, but not the average attendance; they 
do not differentiate between whites' and blacks. They are printed 
as they are given. 

, Value of school grounds , buildings, and furniture . 

1891: 

New Castle (including Wilmington, $523,000) $<>53, 744 - 

Kent 115,852 

Su **e* 80,996 

1894: # " 850 ’ 592 • 

New Castle (including Wilmington, $630,000) 786, 352 

Kent . * 

Sussex 

1895: 

New Castle (including Wilmington, $693,917) 836, 637 

Kent 155,798 

Su88M 114.725 

1896: - ' ' . " U07 ’ lto 

New Castle (including Wilmington, $702,937) 839, 942 ' 

Kent 130,395 

Sussex 109,821 

1897: 1 ’° 80 ’ 168 

New Castle (including Wilmington, $702, 93V) 848, 447 

Kent '. ; 128,700 

Sussex 1 115,020 - 

1898, . I, m,w\ 

New Castle (including Wilmington, $676,605) t 800, 786 

Kent 129,385 

Sussex. ‘ 100,906 


1,031,076 


Chapter VII. 

THE STATE SYSTEM: REORGANIZATION AND* DE- 
VELOPMENT, 1898-1913. 


The decade treated in tho last chapter is one of increasing dissat- 
isfaction and growing realization of the deficiencies of the school sys- 
tem then in use. The period of self-satisfied content was gono; the 
thinking men in the State were now beginning 10 realize the short- 
comings of their system and to demand something better. Matter# 
could hardly be worse. There was a State board of education with 
little or no supervisory power. There were three county superin- 
tendents and ono city superintendent, practically equal in authority.. 
Each of these four administered what were to a large extent two 
parallel and rival systems, one for whites and tho other for blacks 
Thero were practically no coordinating forces above them, and no- 
where does this lack of coordinating authority make itself more 
keenly felt than in tho* reports, statistical and other, which were 
printed from time to time. I11 these' there is soli t tie uniformity when 
one is compared with another or year with year that it is almost im- 
possible from a study of tho same to roach any conclusion except that 
of cohfusion worse confounded. The system was without system. 
Some schools had more fionoy than they could use; some had fine 
houses and good furniture; some had good teachers, kept them, and 
paid them a fair wage. In other districts the schoolhouses were dis- 
reputable, the salaries disgracefully low. The percentage of the school 
population enrolled s.oems to have been a fair ono as enrollment goes. 
in the States, but tho figures of attendance are too imperfect for even 
a guess at its relative proportion. A majority of the districts levied 
. and raised by taxation much more money than the letter of the law 
demanded. The law would order that $25 bo raised by taxation ; the 
district would .raise $100 or more; in some cases it was 5 times as 
much, in others 10 times, and in at least one instance more than 100 
times as much. 1 These figures demonstrate that hostility to the 
school tax had practically disappeared. 

l*hen, if there was little hostility, if there was a willingness to be 
‘taxed and a resultant sufficiency of money, why did the schools show 
such relative inefficiency and failure f The answer seems to lie in the 
one word which has characterized these schools from the day of 

1 Boo report* of Now Costlo County *nd aqpool dlttrlct In oudltor’s report for 1897 (Appendix V) p„ 3 
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thoir inception in tho act of 1829, and has followed them with its 
debilitating influence from that day to this— decentralization. There 
was too much freedom; evory county superintendent was a law unto 
himself; in matters' of finance every school committee was a law unto 
itself. There was insufficient supervision and therefore littlo oppor- 
tunity to locate and remedy weaknesses. As a result the schools 
showed all dogrees from high-grade success to wretched failure. But 
so strong had this spirit of local school administration and local gov- 
ernment always boon in the State that it was difficult for its citizens 
to recognize the proper diagnosis. Their ability to do this was per- 
haps advanced by tho educational clause in the' new constitution, 
widely was adoptod June 4, 1897. 

Prior to this time the people of Delaware had been living content- 
edly undor the organic instrument adopted in 1831. But that date 
was before the rise of the modern public school, and as a consequence, 
the constitution of 1831 not only had none of the spirit of the new 
renaissance which made the public school possible, hut was itself an 
inheritance without change in form or spirit from the constitution of 
J 792. In 1792 it was still sufficient for tho organic law to, deck 
that the legislature should provide “for establishing schools and p 
nioting arts and sciences.” And in 1831 , since the legislature hoTT 
made hut a few feeble efforts to obey this particular injunction, its 
solemn repetition as a part of the new instrument of government was 
# st ill thought to be sufficient fora free, independent, and self-governing 
people. 

But by 1897 the viewpoint of 1792 and 1831 had been outgrown 
and the constitution of the latter date drew the broad outlines of a 
modem system: ^ 

The general assembly shall provide for the establishment and maintenance of a 
general and efficient system of free public schools, and may require by law that every 
child, not physically or mentally disabled, shall attend the public school, unless 
educated by other means. 

The constitution assigns the income of the public-school fund to the 
support of the schools and forbids its use for any other purposo; it 
directs the annual payment of not less than $100,000 out of State 
funds for their benefit and provides that- these sums should be used 
for tho payment of teachers’ salaries and the furnishing of free text- 
books only; there was to bo no distinction on account of race or color 
in the apportionment, but soparate schools for white and colored 
children wore to be maintained; no portion of any ‘fund raised ^y 
taxation for education might be used for any sectarian, church, or 
denominational school, but “all real or personal property used for' 
school purposes, where the tuition is free, fchall be exempt from taxa- 
tion and assessment for public purposes.” 1 




Constitution of Delawtm, 10. 
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With the new constitution in working order ami with, growing dis- 
content at the manifest failure of the old school svstom*, a thorough 
and radical revision of tho school law was evidently necossnrv. This 
revision was enacted at the adjourned session of Injjs and was ap- 
proved May 12, 1 80S. 


The at t of Ma\ 12, 1898, was the most elaborate school law which 
had ever been enacted in the Sthtc. , 

The general supervision and control of the free public schools of 
the State was vested in the hands of a State hoard of education 
consisting of the governor, as president, tho secretary of state, the 
president of Delaware College, the State auditor, as secretary, and 
the senior member of the county school commissions ns treated by 
this act. These were all ex officio members and received no,salarv 
but, excluding the governor, the secretary of state, and tl)e auditor, 
they might receive by way of expenses up -to $30 per year. This 
State board was to meet quarterly; it was to compile one set of ex- 
amination papers for white teachers and another for the colored, and 
in case of graded-school teachers tho examinations were to 'lx* graded 
to suit the various grades of work offered. The State hoard was to 
adopt. textbooks amh hear appeals from the county school commis- 
sions. When appeals came up from the free colored schools, the 
president of the State College for Colored Students was to sit as a 
member of the board in. place of the president of Delaware College, * 
but at no other time. , 

The free public schools in the counties, both black and white, 
were under the general supervision and control .of the State hoard! 
while their particular supervision was vested in a county school com- 
mission for each county. This commission was composed of three 
members, not more than two of them from the same political party; 
they were to be appointed b - governor for a three-vear term. 
They were to hold quarterly meetings and their duty .was to investi- 
.gate the school system in the county, the method of instruction and • 
discipline, the way the school officers performed th.?ir, duties, and the 
condition^ Ichool property. They had authority to visit the schools, 
including the incorpor^ed schools, examine the papers and reports 
of the county superintendent, who was their executive officer, receive 
complaints, and act as a sanitary commission over all school prop- 
erty. They received no salary, but might be paid up^cTflOO each 
per year for actual servioes and expenses. It was made an imme- 
diate duty with these commissioners to divide the counties into dis- 
tricts for colored schools, but the number of such districts was not 
to exceed the number of colored schools in existence at that time. 


1. THE REVISED SCHOOL LAW OF 1898. 
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It wfts provided that property might transferred frond one dis- 
trict to another by petition; school districts might unite and all 
school districts in existence at the passage of the law were continued 
as such; women were admitted to the ballot in school ,ele<. ions on 
the same terms as men, bu/ whites did not vote in elections *n col- 
ored districts, nor colored in white districts, and the amount to be 
raised bv taxation was still decided by ballot in the district. 

The supervision and control of the free public schools in each dis- 
trict was vested in general in the State board and the county school 
commission and in particular in a district school commission com- 
posed of a clerk and two commissioners, who were elected for three 
years? They had immediate charge of the school. They selected 
the^fSite. built the sehoolhouse, provided furniture and fuel, em- 
ployed and dismissed teachers, v is i r p(Kt. ly> sc h pnl .k/pt, it open for 
140 days in the year or longer, .collected the money raised by the 
district and expended the same, administered the free textbooks act, 
made settlements with the auditor, and saw that the detailed require- 
ments of the State law were met. They received SI per day for 
actual service. 

It was provided that certain incorporated schools should receive 
into their upper classes the more advanced pupils from other dis- 
tricts. and it was the duty of the white district school commissioners 
to make assessment lists for their districts. These ’ists consisted of 
the rates of the white males over 21 and the rates— 

of the personal property of all the white inhabitants of the disyict ; of the rates of all 
the assessable personal property within the district owned by any association or cor- 
poration; and of the clear rental value of all the assessable real estate within the 
district ,owued by white persons, associations, or corporations. 

The property of colored citizens was listed by their school com- 
missioners in the same wav. Every, white school district in New 
Castle and Kent was^required to raise 3100; every district in Sussex, 
360. Tht* requirement placed on the colored districts in this regard 
was just one-half .of the above. 

The general superintendence of all the free public schools of the 
county was vested in a county superintendent of schools. He w r as 
to be appointed by the governor for two years and received a salary 
of 31 .000 per year. It was stipulated he should be of good moral 
character and mentally and morally capable of performing his du- 
ties. ye must have had 20 months’ experience as a teacher and be 
a. graduate of a reputable college or normal school. His duties were 
to visit, advise, and -assist sthe teachers, create interest in the schoc^s, 
prepare examination papers for the State board, conduct examina- 
tion of* teachers, countersign certificates, suspend or withdraw them 
when necessary, and hold teachers’ institutes. For these institutes 
$150 per year in each county was now provided, as was $150 for the 
Delaware Colored Institute, located in Kent Cpunty. 
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- "^e teachers passed three examinations according u> the certifi- 
cate desired: I. Orthography, reading, writing, mental and. written 
arithmetic, geography, physiology and hygiene, with special refer- 
ence to alcoholic stimulants and narcotics, history of the United 
States, Federal and State Constitutions, podagogy. and English gram- 
mar; II. Algebra, geometry, physics, natural philosophy, and ele- 
ments of rhetoric; III. ‘’Such other branches ami subjects as the 
State board of education shall direct to be included in such exam- 
illations.” 


The successful passing of these examinations with a grade of DO per 
cent for I And 75 per cent for II and III was rewarded by a profee. 
sional certificate, good for 10 years; the successful passing of I and 
III with the same grades won a first-grade certific.aje, good for 6 
years; while a grade of 75 per cent in I and III secured a second- 
grade certificate, good fpr 2 years. It will be noticed that this law 
did not seek so much to extend the requirements for teachers as to 
change the valuation of the examinations passed. 

J It was provided further that, in distributing the share of money 
due to each county among its districts, there should be no discrimi- 
nation between the districts for whites and blacks. The State 
treasurer was by this act constituted as trustee of the school fund 
-It was his duty to place the funds due each district in the Farmers’ 
Bank for that county, and it was paid out by him by check only, and 
any balances on hand were deducted from the appropriations for the 
next year. In this way the accumulating balances disappeared and 
the school clerks no longer had the temptation jo save funds in order 
to loan on pri /ate account. 

Such was the school law passed in 1898. It was evidently a great 
improvement on earlier attempts at legislation. Under it there was 
evident effort toward a closely coordinated State system; at the top 
was a State board, made up of State officials and the senior members 
of the county school commissioners; These county school commis- 
, sioners as such were the agents of and reported to the State board. 
Their authority bore the same relations to the county that- the State 
board bore to the State. Within the county the county superin- - 
tendent was their agent and executive, and in his turn he supervised 
and directed the local district school commissioners, who came in 
. ( ^ rect contact with the schools, supervised and directed them, and 
were directly responsible for their success or failure. This law, much 
more certainly than any earlier law, laid the foundation for a real 
State system. , 

The remainder of this chapter will be devoted to showing how these 
plans were worked out in action, and what additional legislation sup- 
plementary to that end was enacted during the following decade. 
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Information on the actual workings of the school system under the 
lawt>f 1898 comes mainly from tjie few and irregular repoYts of the 
State board of education, 1898, 1899-1900, 1901-2 1903-4, and 1910. 
While these are the main sources, they are both incomplete and unsat- 
isfactory. 

The new State board was organized under the law of May 12, 1898, 
on June 25. 1898. It started in well and struck in its opening sen- 
tences at the very foundations of the troubles before it: 

Owing to the fact that the present board differs so widely from all preceding boards, 
bojji in its constitution and its powers, in conjunction tfith ihe extroiho scantiness of 
material and data ou school matters left by such former boards, it was deemed expe- 
dient that the present board should make an entirely new beginning in school work 
for the State. * • • ^ 

The board is convinced that its first and most important duty is the compilation of re- 
liable facta and figures showing t he present condition of our schools as a whole. # # # 

The board finds an utter absence of reliable statistics throwing light upon the sim- 
plest facts concerning our schools. For example, there is no certain information as to 
the parcentage of illiteracy among either the citizens of this State or the children of 
school age, nor whether such .percentage is on the increase or decrease; nor, further, 
as to the percentage of children not taking advantage of the free education offered by 
this State. 

In accord with this purpose the board" compiled and sent out 
blanks asking for information in regard to education and grouping it 
under certain headings; They collected a gyeat mass of statistics of 
every kind, arranged and correlated it under proper headings, and 
printed it as a part of their report for 1899-1900. In that report 
statistics occupy 192 pages and make a statistical display such as 
had^never been attempted before in the State. It seems to have been 
the purpose of the board to make such a presentation once in 10 
years. They were gathered again and presented in the report for 
1910, but in tha'. case, although more complete than in the earlier 
report, they are not totaled, and are therefore of limited value. 

The State board in its report for 1898 discussed further its plans 
and purposes. These included a gradual elevation of the standard of 
qualifications for teachers: 

Delaware still suffers the great hardship of having no State normal school to qualify 
and test the capabilities of the instructors of her children. In most instances, there- 
fore, school commissioners are compelled to rely entirely upon the teachers’ certificate 
obtained on examination (never an entirely satisfactory test) by the county superin- 
tendent. For this reason the board has, through one of its committees, carefully 
examined all the questions given by the three superintendents in every examination 
of teachers held since the passage of the present school law, and made Buch changes in 
and additions to those questions as to it seemed proper. It has, moreover, added 
botany and drawing to the list of subjects upon which teachers must be examined. 
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Tho board provided for the rovisal and consolidation of the school 
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law into a single whole, thus making it more simple and oasy of 
access, and reeommeuded amendments ouly in matters of minor 
detail, while the county boards reported that in accord with the 
directions of the law their first work after organization bad looked 
toward the proper reorganization of the .colored schools. This had 
now been done, and there went reported 25 districts for Negro schools 
jn New Castle County, 52 in Kent, and 33 in Sussex, making 90 in all. 
The crying need of the Negroes was still for sehoolhouses. Few were 
owned ; churches, halls, and private houses were occupied by courtesy ; 
furniture W0ji poor or lacking altogether and in some cases the onlv 
desks ayaluhlo were those improvised out of benches by requiring 
the children to sit on the lloor. The extreme inequality in the 
distribution of the colored population was also a serious drawback, 
and the lack of uniformity in advancement anil progress was so 
marked among whites ns well as blacks tha\ the su|>erintendent of 
Kent Countv was led to exclaim: 'It is almost literally true, therefore, 
that even with the free public schools of this State the education 
of the child is dependent upon the accident of birth ” 

The most important school legislation in 1899 was that which 
sought to advance the grading of schools. It appears that grading 
of schools, without particular sanction of law. had now advanced to 
such a point as to be formally recognized. An net jpnssod March 9. 
1899,* directed the State toward to select certain grad. I schools in 
the various communities and make them the renters to which children 
without griuled-school facilities might repair from all districts in the 
county or from such particular districts as .should bo-designated by 
the board. The graded schools accorded this privilege of admitting 
outsiders were to Is* certified by the State hoard and were to receive 
from the State $15 per term for each pupil up to 150 pupils per county. 

Ill this way the State provided advanced primary and high-school 
instruction for at least 450 pupils: it encouraged the development 
into high schools of the institutions that were already graded nrtd 
opened the way for others lo advance in tho same direction. In 
putting this act into execution the State board selected 1 1 schools 
in New Castle, 19 in Kent, and 11 in Sussex as such graded schools, 
assignee the rural districts to - them and carried out the law without 
friction. During the first year 67 pupils were thus admitted in New 
Castle County at a total cost to the State of $817.87, wliich was' 
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something less than the cost provided by the State. In the same 
year 54 were admitted to the schools in Kent at a cost of $668.76 
and 46 in Sussex at a cost of $550.31. The next year (1000) the 
admissions were 67, 53, and 31, respectively. 

The system sodn became popular aud within the next few years the 
admissions into the graded schools were actually greater than the 
150 provided for by law. By an amendment in 1000 1 the number 
to be admitted was increased from 150 to 250 per county and the 
com|>ensation was fixed at 20 cents per day for not less than 140 
days, instead of the $15 per tsrm of the old law. Tins provision for 
encouraging pupils to extend their courses and schools to grade their 
work was a wise one. for it relieved the congestion in the lower 
ungraded schools, encouraged the grading of the larger ones, and laid 
the foundations for the transportation of pupiLs and the accompanying 
compulsory attendance. Delaware was beginning to awake to modern 
life and methods. 

At tliis time also a beginning, was made in providing' traveling 
libraries. A committee of the State Federation of Womens Clubs 
took the matter in hand ami were given $100 per year for advancing 
the circulation of* *. such libraries among the public schools. 1 This 
was followed in 1001 by the establishment of the Delaware State 
library commission, whose powers were enlarged in 1903.* 

For the first two years the new State board was occupied mainly 
in collecting the statistics which it published in its report for 1899- 
1900; in the selection and adoption of better textbooks and in 
organizing and systematizing the work of the public schools. Iu 
doing this it found that there was a great need of more money and 
of “a more just ami equitable distribution of the school funds. 
In his message in 1890 Gov. Tunneil points out the need for more 
money and that enough should la* raised by local taxation to run the 
schools for eight months in t lie year. He then continues: 

Owing to the increased number of colorod'achools and the equal distribution of the 
school fund among them, each district's share is lead his year than last, but when 
it is considered that the State is still paying more thou three-fourths of the expense* 
of the schools, 

it is not to bo expected that the districts would raise money locally 
unless required by law and it was reported that some districts actually 
expended only $25 of the amount raised by taxation. 4 

Gov. Tunnel said in 1899 that the new school law, u with its many 
new and modern provisions, seems to be well adapted to our needs.’ * 
But in 1901 he wap also forced to say that— 

Ignorance, selfishness, and a lack of appreciation of. the great benefit® derived 
from higher education have retarded its progreA and crippled its usefulness. 

» Laws of Delaware, 1900, eh. 86. 1 flee iu reports In 8. J., 1903, p. 206. 

• Law* of Delaware, 1899, ch. 220. ‘Jiouae Journal, 1899, p. 307. 
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The people lacked enthusiasm; they had not done their duty, and 
had not raised by taxation a sum commensurate with the State con- 
tribution 

Nor was the method of distribution satisfactory. Tin- funds were 
still distributed unions the counties “according to their white popu- 
lation as ascertained bv the census of 1S3(V’ The school income at 
the time (W)JX» was $13 4.3*16.50. of which $100,000 came as a lump 
sum appropriation from the State and $34. 3 06.50 represented the 
income of the invested school fund. As divided that year. New 
('as tie. including Wilmington, received $50,345,44, Kent $ 33.003 00 , 
and Sussex $47,054.05. In New- (hist le $150 was given "to each and 
every single distiict^mid to each district contained in even* united, 
consolidated, and incorporated district." The remainder was then 
(ii.'tributed among the districts according to the number of children 
enrolled. In Kent and Sussex t Insist rihut ion was different . The 
fund was first divided into as many parts as there were districts 
(including those embraced in consolidated, united, or incorporated 
districts). To each single district one part was given, hut the amount 
set apart for the districts embraced in consolidated, united, or in- 
corporated districts was united and then distributed among the con- 
solidated, united, or incorporated schools according to the number 
of children enrolled. Then. too. certain schools, by authority of the 
legislature, were allowed to receive more than their just share, being 
given A single district s share for each district embraced in that 
school: 1 

The result was that some districts with a given school enrollment 
got twice as much money for schools as other districts with sub- 
stantially the same enrollment. It was this indefensible favoritism 
that the law of 1901 undertook to correct. It sought fimt of all to 
provide for a more equable division of the proceeds of the school fund. 7 
It required an annual settlement by each school district with the 
State auditor and a detailed report of the same. It then provided 
that the income of the State school fund and the money appropriated 
by tho State for the free public schools ami increased by this act 
from $120,000 to $132,000 per year 5 should he divided among the 
school districts, “including consolidated, united, and incorporated 
districts or schools,” according to the number of teachers employed 
for at least 140 days during the previous school year. To he entitled 
to receive a share of this apportionment tho district — 

ahall have raised by taxation or subscription for school purposes during the previous 
school year, if a white school district, at least $100 for each teacher employed, and, 
if a colored school district at least $50 for each teacher employed. 


* Report for 1*89-1000, pp. 4 A 

» law? of Delaware. 1901, ch. 112. 

• See also Laws of l>elaw*iw ( 1903 ch. 339. 
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If an assessment had been made for additional teacher*, they 
were to lx> counted as employed, wlule payment fur textbooks and 
1 balances on hand wore to bo deducted, and proportionate deductions 
wore to be made for all teachers employed less than 140 davs. 

Die annual report of the board for 1901 -2 reviews the results of 
tins law and pronounces it a decided improvement on all former 
plans There were then employed in New Castle County 240 white 
and 29 colored teachers, in Kent, ) IS and 34, in Sussex. 235 and 35, 
making 023 white and 98 colored teachers, or a grand total of 721, 
including Wilmington, and the dividend for bach teacher in 1902 was 
$232.20 

The board said at that time 

tilin' an- dill i r» our tloit mui*t Ik* remedied The it*oUt4*i. un 

graded nohoof la die chief defect It in pelt tug Uiors* and more difficult tn obtain and 
retain tlie «»rviotw of eomjxMent and enlhufti italic teachers for theme ungnufod 
school a * * * We believe that the system of rural graded at hoot* would in a 

prvat measure eliminate this defect The idea is that of centmliution. 

This was the loginning of the movement which a little laid 
eventuated in the consolidation of country schools, the transportation 
of pupils ti> school at public expense and their companion piece— 
compulsory school attendance. 

In 1901 the sum of annually for two years was provided by 

the State for building and repairing schoolhouses for the colored 
schools. 1 ho money was to be expended under direction of the 
county school commission and Was of the greatest service. Other 
sums have been provided from time to time since that date. 1 

4 Hie necessity for and importance of normal training was, again 
emphasized, and it was recommended that superintendents should 
nave power to grant certificates to teach in the county to persons 
holding certificates of graduation from normal schools, good in other 
States, or holding diplomas from a respect able college. ‘ But since 
it was thought th^ cost of a normal school was too great for the 
State to incur, it as proposed that the State provide funds by the 
use of which pupils might attend normal schools in other States. 

In 1903 tliis idea was enacted into law. It w as provided that 
State funds, not to exceed $1,000 per county per annum, 1 might be 
j expended under the direction of the county school commissioners to 
assist in meeting the expenses of normal school pupils in unnamed 
I normal schools in otherStates. The assistance rendered was not to 
; exceed $2 3 per week and tlie beneficiaries of the fund for their part 

1 Laws of Delaware, 1901, ch. 115. See also laws of 1903, ch. 312, where the act of jVGi D reenacted; oh. 

I 351, which au thorites a colored district la Kent and another in Sussex to Ikwtow up to $000 each for furnish* 

in* and repairing their schoolhouses la 1909, 11.000 was granted for the colored school buildings of 
| Sussex {ch. 00) and In 1SJ1 $2,50(1 per year iot tw o years lor building and repairs throughout the Sut«; 
in 1913, $2,000 annually for two years (ch. 108), in 1915, 11,750 annually. for two years. 

» Raised in 1911 to $1,500. 

* Raised to $2.50 per week in 191 1. 

^ • - ■ -• ' - - _^I 
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wsire to. enter into obligations to teach in the schools of the State. 1 
By an act of 1905 (ch. 90) they might be chosen from any part of the 
State, but in 1915 the whole system was abandoned, 9 a normal depart- 
ment having been established in Delaware College. ♦ 

In the report for 1903 and 1904 the State board turned all of its 
eloquence toward the solution of a single question: 

. The great bane of out schools and the greatest handicap on their efficiency is irregu- 
lar attendance. In some districts of our State and that often, too, in the districts 
[where] by reason of poverty-stricken conditions, the public school is the sole hope 
for social betterment by the children, the monthly attendance will not be one-filth' 
of what it should be. The State money is practically wasted in trying to maintain 
an efficient school under such conditions. 


The solution of the problem lay in the enactment of compulsory- 
attendance laws and in the consolidation of schools and the trails-, 
portation of children to school at public expense. The arguments for 
consolidation and transportation are given at length, backed up by 
many quotations from the experience of other States. The argu- 
ment had no immediate effect apparently. No consolidation and 
transportation law was passed at that time, but in 1907 came the 
first compulsory-attendance law. 9 This subject had never been 
much discussed in the State; Groves was against it in the eighties; 
Raubwas against it in the nineties, and little had been said in its 
favor, but its time had now come. It was provided that children 
between 7 and 14 should attend “a day school, in which the common 
English branches are taught,” at least five months each year, but it 
was permissible under certain conditions to reduce this to three and 
the law was not to apply to pupils who lived more titan 2 miles from 
the schoolhouse unless free conveyance was provided. Violation of 
the act was treated as a misdemeanor subject to fine ‘or -imprison- 
ment. Attendance officers were provided and special schools might 
be established for habitual truants. The boys might be sent to the 
Ferris Industrial School, aiid incorrigible girls might be sentenced for 
a definite time to the Delaware Industrial School for Girls] The 
State treasurer was instructed to withhold one-fourth of the State 
* dividend du$ to any district that neglected or refused to enforce the 
act.* 


1 °f 0*1® ware, WTO, ch. 341. The length of teaching service demanded was fixed at 2 years 
In 1911. 

■ Sep ch. 163, laws of 1913, which repeals the whole section of Unicode (ch. 71, sec. 29) providing tor there 
pupils In extn-State normal schools. 

9 Unimportant amendments made In 1909, oh. $8. 

4 Laws of Delaware, 1907, ch. 131, and Ibid., 1909, ch. 88. The Delaware Industrial School for Girls 
w9s Incorporated by ch: 887, lays of 1898. It was a reform school tor girls up to 31 yean of age, who were 
to be committed by proper legal authority/ It was granted 81,000 by the State (increased in 1897 to 11,500. 
Oh. 449). Bee also eh. 80S, laws of 1908, and ehs. 136 and 137, laws of 1913. It now noeiveo from the public 
40eretts per day for each person In the school. The Frirri* Industrial School for Boys reoelves support at 
the same rate, with a minimum payment of not less than 11,000 per month. 8ee the Code of 1915. The 
Ferris Sohool was Incorporated by act of Mar. 10, 1885 See also acts of Mar. 14 and 37, 1908, and Feb. 25, 
1907. • 
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Another act of 1907 provided the machinery by which school diff*. 
tricts might vote on the question of borrowing money for building, 
repairing, and furnishing schoolhouses. On petition the question 
was to be decided in an election where every person who had a right 
to vote in a regular school election and every woman freeholder 
might “cast one vote for every dollar and fractional part of a dollar 
of school tax assessed for the year in which such election is held 
against him or her respectively.” 1 
This law took the power of decision out of the hands of the prop-;, 
ertyless class and gave it to those who paid the tax. It was, there- 
fore, more favorable to the schools than if left to manhood suffrage. 

The efforts to secure free libraries in the State were at first less 
successful than those looking to other phases of the problem. These 
began in 1901 (ch. 136) with the enactment of the first law. .It 
proved unsatisfactory and was largely amended in 1903, while other 
amendments followed in 1905 (ch. 114). The\lawmakers took a rest 
in 1907«nd in 1909 the law was perfected (ch. 106). 

By this act a State library commission was established. It was 
composed of nine persons appointed by the governor for five years. 
The State librarian was its secretary ex officio, but had no vote, and 
the members received no salary. The commission was given general 
supervision over all libraries in the State established under the act 
and over all circulating libraries. All the school districts in the 
State, single, united,, consolidated,- and incorporated were classified 
according to the amount of taxation for school expenses that each 
might levy. The classes were seven in number, including a few arbi- 
trary assignments to particular classes: 

Class 1 was made up of those districts which raised $6,000 or more , 
for school expenses. They might levy and raise for the use of 
libraries from $500 to $1,000; 

Class 2, $4,000 to $6,db0; might raise $150 to $400; 

Class 3, $2,000 to $4,000; might raise $100 to $300; 

Class 4, $1,000 to $2,000; might raise $76 to $200; 

Class 5, $500 to $1,000; might raise $50 to $150; 

Class 6, $200 to $500; might raise $40 to $100; 

Class 7, less than $200; might raise $25 to $75. 

The districts might, when they so desired', vote on the question of 
establishing and maintaining a public library, and when so author- 
ized were required to levy and collect the necessary tax according to 
the class to which they belonged. They were then to elect a school 
district library commission, which was to have control of the erection 
and equipment of 'the building and the administration of the library 


> Uwi of Delaware, 1907, eh. 123; ibid., 1909, cb. 89. 
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and they might borrow money for the purchase, erection, or repair, 
of a library building or for the purchase of books. * 1 

In 1913 the State fund ‘for use of the commission, in addition to 
expenses and printing, was fixed at $2,000 per year, and it was pro- 
vided that whenever a school district should raise a certain amount 
of funds for library use by taxation-the commission should contribute 
a fixed amount to the use of the library (ch. 116). 

The first decade of the twentieth century was in Delaware pre- 
eminently the age of improvement in public schools. As we have 
seen, there was in the State much hasty and tentative legislation, 
lews were passed at one session only to be revised and amended be- 
yond recognition at the next. These laws touched all phases of the 
educational problem,, but had to do in the main with material and 
administrative rather than educational matters. Many acts allowed 
individual schools, including at least two schools for negroes, 1 to 
borrow money on the faith of the district to repair and improve old 
buildings or for the erection of new ones. In 1907 an act standardized— 
the conditions under which the vote to decide on borrowing money ^ 
might be taken. 

But the work of the State board was not satisfactory, not even to 
itself. In its report for 1910— the only one published between 1904 
and 1913 — ^it is* said: 


As at present constituted, the State board of education is not a success in the admin* 
istration of its duties; being an automatic body, the senior member of the county 
school commissioners is barely initiated in the work when he retires and is succeeded 
by another, and the evolution continues, and the board is deprived of the best sendees 
of its members. 

As a result of this feeling, and in accord with the wishes of the 
State board, that board as then constituted was abolished in 1911 
and a new board created.' Under the law of 191 1 (ch. 94) the general 
supervision and control of the free public schools of the State, in- 
cluding those for colored children, was vested in a State board of 
education of seven members, who were to hold office for a full term 
of seven years from April 1, 1911. They were to be appointed by 
the governor, and were to serve without pay. It was their business 
to systematize and harmonize the work in the free schools, to render 
the schools more useful and efficient, and to raise the standard of 
instruction and education. They might make and enforce the regu- 
lations' necessary to attain these ends; they had power to prescribe 
and furnish textbooks; regulate the curricula; determine the condi- 
tions under which county superintendents were to issue certificates 
to teachers; regulate the sanitary equipment and inspection of school 

* In April, 1910, i campaign waa canted on in Wilmington to ralae money for a new library building. 
.Soma varying from a nickel to 134,000 and amounting to 1335,000 were raised. The building will be the 
eaelurfve property of the library.— Library Journal, June, 1013, p. 433. 

. > See Lewa of Delaware, 1903, ch. 361. 

I - a ^ 
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buildings; and take such other steps as seemed necessary “ to promote ■ 
the physical and moral welfare of the children of the free schools.” 
The State board was required to investigate facts and conditions in 
regard to the needs of the schools and might require teachers and 
schopl officers to furnish needed information , and it might, if deemed 
necessary, employ “a trained educator or educational expert” to 
advise and assist in the performance of its duties. The board was * 
to hear appeals and make reports to the governor. The State auditor, 
was to be secretary to the board, but without vote or puy, and the 
board was to fix the conditions and regulations under which the 
county superintendents issued teachers certificates. 

In 1910 the State board pointed out the greatest weakness of the, t 
system as it then stood — local self-government and taxation on rental 
values, instead of on values: 


Local self-government is recognized as the greatest evil of our present system, and 
until the administrative part of the schools is entrusted to other hands the improve- 
ment must be necessarily slow and not productive of any great good. 

A system which, it is hoped, will be recommended to the incoming legislature will 
in a great measure do away with the criticism of insufficient school buildings, unequal 
taxation, unsuitable location of schoolhouses, unequal salaries of teachers, and give 
the taxpayer and children of the county more nearly equal privileges. After having 
inquired diligently into this phase of the question, we do not hesitate to say that 
because of the system now in vogue, especially in Sussex County, there are numerous 
instances of where the most valuable land does not pay a cent toward the support of 
the school in the district in which it is located, because of the fact that it is timbered 
and untenanted. Changing the basis of taxation from “rental value to real value*' 
will rectify and remedy this injustice and tend more to equalize taxation than any 
one step that can be taken as far as we, in our judgment, can see. 

Tho board declared further that “the great need of our schools” 
at the time was “more money and a more just and equitable distri- 
bution of the school funds.” For the year 1909-10 the funds of 
State origin consisted of $132,000 given by the State and $29,809.55 
coming from income from investments, which were divided among 
the counties as follows: 


New Castle, including Wilmington $89, 290 

Kent 43,460. 

Sussex 60, 885 


Of these sums $11,815.45 was reserved for the purchase of text- 
books. The board remarked that— 


great inequalities undeniably exist in the distribution of the State’s aid to schools, 1 
but it seems next to impossible to evolve and develop a system in wl^ch there are no 
irregularities and inequalities. 


The provision for the admission of pupils to the high schools had 
not' been altogether satisfactory. It was at first provided that $15 
should be paid to school for each pupil admitted; later this sum was 
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'substituted, and “while this plan has cost the State a greatly in- 
creased amount, over the per capita system, a great many gross 
irregularities and inequalities have arisen which have caused the 
system to be iu disrepute.” It was then proposed to ih&ke pay- 
ment to the high school in the same way that it was made to the 
districts, on the basis of the teachers employed. The schools were 
to be graded into four classes: Those of the first class to receive 
\ 11,000; those of the second, $750; the third, $500; and the fotirth, 
$250. 

The report of the board continues: 

Takeniaa a whole there ie a noticeable betterment in all things pertaining to schools, 
and especially with regard to the advancement of the grades and curriculum, and 
there is hot much to choose from as between the schools of thq several counties, as far 
as competency and proficiency is concerned. There are several high schools in the 
State (outside of the city of Wilmington) that have three and four teachers each, and % 
there are several that will increase their quota before the beginning of the next school 
year. - . 

A commercial course had been opened in one of the high schools, 
and courses were now, offered in typewriting, bookkeeping, '•and 
telegraphy. A manual training-school for each county was recom- 
mended, and it was thought that outeide of Wilmington the com- 
pulsory attendance law had increased the size of the schools by 25 
per cent, and salaries were improving, for' in 1910 (p. 9) it was 
reported from Sussex that while in 1901 but one teacher in the single 
districts received as much as,$40 per month, now out of 296 teachers 
110 received from $40 to $50, and but 6 teachers iy the single districts 
received as little as $35, and everywhere school buildings were 
improving. 

In 1911, besides the law reorganizing the State board, one act 
provided that a half hour per week he devoted to moral and humane 
teaching, instruction in '“kindness, justice, humane treatment, and , 
protection to birds and animals and of their important part in the 
economy of nature.” Vivisection was forbidden, 1 and lectures on 
good % health*were delivered. 2 • 

It is evident that with the close of this period of Delaware public 
school educational history in 1913 progress was being made. Appro- 
priations from the State were at the highest, the Income of the school 
fund was larger, and the districts were more than ever disposed to 
levy taxes for the. benefit of schools. The 4 schoolhouses and school 
furniture were improving, schools were being graded, high schools * 
were developing, and the*worft as a whole was better organized, but 
’ the schools were still ruled by a purely local self government. There 
was little or no authority exercised by the State, and the people 

. 1 Lawi of Delaware, mi, oh. 93. ’ * * Roport 1910, p. 6 . 
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had not yet como to realize the weakness of decentralization, but- 
they wcre> going in that direction. They had not yet arrived at &. 
fixed equilibrium in the matter of central control, the pendulum was 
still likely to. swing back over its old route, but when we compare 
the situation in 1910 with what it was down to 1875 it will be realized 
what tremendous strides had been taken already toward the organi- 
zation of a real State system. 
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Chapter VIII • •• * 

THE REORGANIZED STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
AND ITS REPORT OF 1913; THE STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENCY REESTABLISHED; THE MOST RECENT 
LEGISLATION. * 

t ' v 

The general assembly of 1911, after providing for the reorganiza- 
tion of the State board of education,' qptlined the phases of educa- 
tional endeavor whjch it was desired the new board should seek- to 
advance. First and foremost it was to make a report on the condi- 
tion of the schools, together with a revision of the school law; tho 
other two requirements were added by joint resolution: (1) To pre- 
pare and present to the next legislature a revised’ charter for Dela- 
ware College and (2) to evolve a feasible plan for tho higher education 
of women in Delaware. The second and third of these duties con- 
cern us but indirectly, for the' scope of the present study confines 
itself in' the main to the evolution of the public school. 

Gov. PenneWill approved the hill providing for the reorganization 
of the State board of education on March 14, 1911. In accord with 
the terms of that act he appointed as members of the r.ew board Dr. 
George W. Twitmyer, of Wilmington, who became chairman; Henry 
Ridgely, of Dover; George S. .Messersmith, of Lewes, who became 
secretary pro tern.; Prof. - Harry Hayward, of Newark; Henry Clay 
Datfs, of Laurel ; John W. Hering, of Milford ; and Frederick Brady, ot 
Middletown. These gentlemen organized in Dovor on May 2, 1911, 
entered upon the duties of their office. Committees were ap- 
pointed to consider the educational needs and problems of the State, 
among which were mentioned the grading of schools, improvement 
and sanitation of school buildings, unifying of courses, aid to normal 
students, and the examination and certification of teachers. The 
work which they have already accomplished has been such. that it 
may be fairly characterized, as epoch-making, while tho report which 
they have issued as a result of their survey of the educational develop- 
ment, progress, and position of the State will entitle them to rank 
among the chief educational. statesmen of the Commonwealth. 

This, report was published in 1913, and as it is addressed to the gen- 
•eral assembly it may be taken as substantially the last official word 
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fpom the State on the subject of the public schools. The subjects- 
discussed by the board include graded ard rural schools; better super- 
vision; the larger school unit* or the “representative district ” plan 
versus the school district plan; the assessment and collection of^ 
taxes; the need of more money for the rural schools; State aid; the , 
salaries' of teachers; sanitation of schoolhouses ar d summer schools 
for teachers. 

This was the first report of the new State board as reestablished’ 
and constituted by the act of March 14, 191 1, ar.d it is remarkable in 
tha> it boldly and frankly faces the educational conditions which it 
finds and reports them as they were without glozirg or extenuation; 
no earlier report had ever presented the. situation with such frank- 
ness. and it may be assumed that it gives a true picture of the situa- 
tion in 1913; for this roeson large extracts flfcm the report are pre- 


sented here. 


I. THE REPORT OF THE STATE BOARD IN 19I& 

One of the first duties of the board was to work out a new scheme 
for the examination of teachers. It was adopted and the first exami-' 
nations held on April 6, 1912. The scheme provides that all teachers 
in the State shall be examined in the same subjects on the same day. 
The grade of the certificate issued is conditioned upon the nature and t 
quality of the examination passed and the experience of the candi- 
date. There is liberal provision for granting permanent certificates, 
and for validating fibrmal school and college diplomas upon evidence 
of successful experience. All certificates ate now r valid in any county 
in the State when projyrly countersigned by the county superin- 
tendent. In connection with these examinations, and as preliminary 
to them, there has been outlined a course in professional reading for 
teachers. 

The results of this readjustment have been to make examinations 
uniform throughout the State and to make certificates interchange- 
able between the counties. Examinations and certificates have now 
been reduced to a State basis. 

The board reports that there has been “a marked, increase in the 
quality of the work of the graded schools, 0 ard says that it is due to 
the unusual interest taken by the towns in their schools: 

Perhaps at no time in the history of our State have the people of the urban communi- 
ties known so much about the actual state of instruction and discipline and been mom 
keen in their desire that the schools should adequately serve the community # * * 
there are few towns in which additions havenot been built or improvements installed. 1 
* * * The instruction has increased in efficiency . , • 

These improvements have been due to a more careful selection 
of teachers; among these teachers there have been more who are 
college or normal graduates; the supervision in the graded schools 
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m ° f m ? ney ***** by * ncor P or *ted schools 

«wT ^ ,hWe r to ’7 ?'*”• and of <•>« ““Her t^ru waiiitL^r«i table 
* ^JZST' tearhi,,R in th ° hi « h h- improved material!? in 

• ™ 1 y * nd 1116 couwee are being strengthened and rationalized. 

J^ 6 “ nd ^ 01 ' °\ tbe »»d«J wheels was said to be satisfactory 
U iy showed a healthy growth. What they then needed most was u 
flexible, sensible, and modem course of study, with a minimum - 
requirement in every subject.” This would help standard^ ffie 

f° tb tb<> h \ h “I 1 * 1 J?rade<J scbo " ob ft,ld mak c easier for pupils 
to pass from one school to another in the State. For those reasons 

legSktion° Ught that thl> incorporat * d 8choob were' not in need of 

While the work in the graded schools was satisfactory and that of 

^T« rP ° ra , K S ^ 00 i needed n ° le ^ lation - 9 cch was not the case 
buUi the rural schools, for “those most familiar with the actual work ‘ 

° W ,, th ? t th6y are deplorably inefficient in many 
mspec 8 It was said that the blame for their condition was not 
- ,^ ln b ? a .^ on individuals nor on the executive school officials, for 
under the existing conditions, as determined by our school laws the 

^,“ rne8t official could accomplish little.” The system under 
which- they were operated was antiquated, the pay was poor, ana 

“ 1911 ,or “p — " ■». 

0f % *”?«* *hoob. but the rural school has been a.low7to rou.lh? 

« Mb££S ^ l ^ mmit,tnthn 8Bd Und ° r What ' 10 ■»* W- 

Some of the existing ill conditions which could not be changed 

““r® r . t , he law th . en in force wore poor supervision; the small school 
unit; the compulsory assessment of real property at rental values and 
of personal property at real value; poor collections and lai^e cost- 
separate- school assessment in every single district ^.inexperienced 
aohersvdio have no supervision by Commissioners; inequalities in- 
taxation in adjoining districts; poor schoolhouses, bad sanitation * 
inadequate supplies in the matter of books and illustrative apparatus ! 

no definitely outlined courses of study > poor home accommodations of 
teachers. 

Thp first necessary step in the improvement of this unfortunate 
situation was thought to be through better supervision: (1) By pro- 
jMtpn for a State commissioner of education, who shall also be secre- 


te 
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tftrv of the State board of education; (2) by the election of county 
superintendents by the State board of education instead of their 
appointment by the governor. 

The board presents an extended and convincing argument in favor 
-o(jhese proposed reforms: 

During the last two years the board has been hindered from time to time by the 
lack of definite actual facts concerning the schools of the State, and they have been 
compelled by extraordinary efforts to gather information which should have been 
provided for thorn by an officer under thair direction. The members of the board 
are all men engaged actively in business or professional work, and though they serve 
without pay on the board, liavo held frequent meetings and have undertaken to 
perform, as far as possible, the duties ordinarily exercised by a paid commissioner of 
education. 

Delaware is unique among the States in that it is the only one which does not have 
a commissioner of education or State superintendent of. schools, who under the §Jate 
board of education, is the chief educational executive in the State. Those who are 
most familiar with the school problem in our State have realized for a long time the 
necessity for an officer who could be held responsible for the full and complete execu- 
tion oi the school law. Until such an oifice is created by law the State* can have ne 
definite educational* policy, no economy of administration, and no absolute and 
uniform enforcement of be law. 

After i h most careful consideration of all that is involved in this matter the board 
urgently recommends the creation of the office of State commissioner of, education. 
This oitieer should be fhe secretary of the board and primarily its executive officerf 
He should formulate a definite educational policy for the State and be its authorized 
header lie should be an experienced teacher, having broad scholarship and technical 
knowledge of educational processes and administrative methods; he should be an 
adept in school legislation and an easy, forceful speaker; he should be able to harmonize 
and vitalize all the educational forces and instrumentalities of the State. He would 
gather statistics and accurate information as .to the condition of the schools as a whole 
and specific information as to tho needs of different Communities. As secretary of 
the board he would conduct its correspondence, which up to the present time has been 
done by individuals on the board at great personal sacrifice, and would as such per- 
form suwb other duties in relation to the schools (except auditing school accounts) as 
are now performed by the State auditor. I ^conjunction with the county superin- 
tendents he would see to the closer supervision of the schools and to the enforcement 
of uniform standards in the schools of the three counties. He would maintain an 
office in which the school records of the State would be preserved and from which 
would ho issued bulletins for the teachers, giving specific information and suggestions 
in modern methods of school administration. He would, above all, be responsible 
for the complete and uniform execution of the school la* in the State. 

It has long been felt that the office of county superintendent should be removed 
from politics. So long as this office is appointive by jthe governor it is only natural 
that political considerations should enter somewhat into the appointment; but there 
is a more important reason than this. An appointive officer will, for human reasons, 
not be as strict in his enforcement of law as he should be. He will be hampered in a 
measure in the performance of his duty by considerations of expediency. If he is 
elected by a board which will be cognizant of the fact that he has performed his duties 
wisely and well, he need have no f$ar that malcontents for the time being can have 
him removed from the position in which he is actually doing his proper duty. 

It will be shown later how far this earnest appeal was successful in 
its demand upon the assembly. 
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In the next place the State board presented the arguments in favor 
of a latter school unit. The school districts outside of Wilmington 
then numbered: Unincorporated districts. 73 in New Castle. SI in 
Kent, and 130 in Sussex; incorporated districts, 11 in New Castle. 
17 in Kent, and 19 in Sussex; colored districts, 24 in New Castle, 
31 in Kent, and 32 in Sussex. There were in all 47 incorporated 
districts. 1 

The State board then continues: 

The boards of education in incorporated districts have from 3 to 12 member* and have 
from 3 to 16 teachers in their employ. These boards art* generally made up of repre- 
nntative men in the community, who, in many instances, have children in the school. 
They hold monthly meeting*, have more or leas complete reports from the principals 
in charge of the schools, visit the schools at intervals, and on the whole are fairly well 
acquainted- with the work of the individual teachers and the actual condition of their 
schools. An examination of the lists of directors of the incorporated schools will show 
that in most cases the communities show reasonable discrimination in the manage* 

■ mant of school affairs entrusted to them. The 47 incorporated districts may well be 
left alone to act under the charters they now hold. 

A different situation prevails in the rural districts. There are 290 unincorporated 
districts in this State, each with a board of 3 commissioners, making a total of 870 
commissioners, lu 19 of these unincorporated districts 2 teachers art' employed, 
eo that in the rural schools there are practically three times as many commissioners as 
teachers. It is probable that this system was devised to interest more fully each com- 
munity in its own school, but it has failed completely to accomplish this purpose. 
We will point out briefly the reasons why a larger unit should bo established. 

1. The three commissioners in each district hold practically only two meetings dur- 
ing the year— one at the time of the annual school election in June, and one to make 
the asseement. Once the school is started the commissioners hold no meetings, have 
no report from the teacher, and the clerk confines his activity to making out the 
monthly salary check. 

A great many of the commissioners are substantial farmers and business men who 
really want a good school. A great many also are men whose only interest is that t.he 
school shair be kept open seven months, so that the State dividend may be secured. 
In a few instances do they visit the schools, and if they do, many are hardly in a posi- 
tion to judge the character of the work. The whole responsibility of the school de- 
volves on the teacher, who has no assistance or supervision, except in the annual visit 
of the county superintendent. The result is that the school has no supervision, 
buildings and outhouses are neglected, and frequently the school sessions are cut short 
by uninterested teachers. The only argument in favor of a local board of commissioners 
for every school is that it would carefully look after the home seh-vd . The system has 
been tried in this State for years, and the evidence is conclusive that it absolutely fails 
to do this. 

2. There are 290 separate school assessments in t£e single districts and 290 collectors. 
But this does not tend to accurate and close assessments and collection of taxes as 
might be supposed. The assessment lists in the majority of cases ase very carelessly 
made out, a great deal of property is not assessed, and in some cases, though the in- 
'•tance* are few now, no actual assessment is made. The only purpose seemingly is 
to raise'enongh money by taxation to secure the State dividend and to keep the school 
open seven months. A further and more flagrant wrong in this system is the unequal 

1 On this subject the governor said in his annual message in 1915 (Hi J., 38): " Including the city of Wil- 
mington, this Stete has 594 ohool districts. Fifty of these are town schools, which the law terms Incor- 
porated (they ars practically consolidated). This leaves 474 rural schools, or one-teacher districts.” 
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fc*'Of«mentA nude and the unequal amount of tax** levied. The nuking of 290 
a«**wmentA by 290 different persona involves many unnecessary and unjust inequali- 
ties in the valuation of all kinds of property and the collection of the tales by 290 
different persons is uneconomic if not wasteful; the work might be accomplished by 
a much smaller number more effectively. 

.1 In many instances, the number of children in a district decreaw until there ire 
only from 3 to 12 pupils in the school. These pupils could easily he sent to near-by 
schools and not have to walk farther. Instead, the district! through a fall* local 
pride, will keep the school open, pay the teacher a smaller salary, and subject the 
pupils to the deadening routine of the usual small school. If the -representative 
district is the unit of government, very small school* tan closed and pupils can be 
aligned to a near-by school at a great saving of money, and to the advantage of the 
district. When population shifts so that the school is again nec»«mry, it can be re- 
opened by the board in the representative district without any formality, 

A. I nder the present system, if two or more rural district* wi«h to consolidate, it 
requires a two-third** vote in such districts before life consolidation can l>e effected. 

I mler this provision oMaw, there have Wn very few instance of consolidation. 
l/(M'al prejudices will not allow it to be done even though the majority believe it to be 
best Wherever graded schools have been established in town or country in this 
f State, there is not on {an] instance where the people would wish to revert to the old 
system. The representative districts as the unit of government would merge the 
interests of all the people in the district, and the way would h-* ujvn for consolidation 
whenever the jxn.ple desire it I ntil the representative district is made the unit of 
administration there can be no mark ml increase in the efficiency of the rural schools. 

\\ e therefore recommend strongly that Uie representative district be made the unit 
of school administration in the Stale. the present in<'orjK>rat(Hi districts as they now 
exist to remain a*. they are. 

It was thought thatby the repnwntjativa district plan the centrali- • 
zation of the schools would be forwarded. School affairs would.be 
under the direction of 30 boards of educ.aion of 5 members each (10 
boards in each county), instead of 290 boards of 3 members each. 
The boards would bo composed of men more interested and capable 
t&an were now generally found on the local boards; they would hold 
monthly meetings, require monthly reports from the teachers, visit 
the schools more regularly, take better care of the school buildings 
and furniture; more economies could be introduced, aiuf the schools 
could therefore hare more money without increasing taxation; the 
imw system could he put into execution without commotion or dis- 
turbance and would tend to approximate that of the incorporated 
districts, which wen* then the most successful phase of the school 
work. in the State. 

Of no less significance or importance was the discussion on “the 
present antiquated system of assessing and collecting school taxes. 1 ' . 
Here indeed was to be seen the perfection of decentralization: 

In June of every ye*r, the school voters in the 290 rural district* of the State meet 
at the schoolhouses and determine how much money shall be raiaod by taxation for 
* the coming year. 

A fter the school meeting, 290 boards of commissioners make the 290 sej>arate assess- 
ments. The commissioners in the 290 districts then fix the rate which is usually 
different in each of the 290 district*. They then designate tax collectors, whose 
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commiadons average about S per cent. The collector* turn over the tax. 1««. their 
com minion, to their respective boards of commiasionen. 

In making the anentnent the law requires it shall cover the real property anon »d 
at its rental value personal projwrty assessed at real value. and the rate* of pom>h*, 
or polla. 


To remedy tliis situation the board recommended (1) that the 
local single districts be abolished and the representative district be 
made the basis of school government and taxation; (2) that the 
county assessment be made the basis of taxation on real property, 

- and on personal property if so decided by the board. The county 
assessment htftl to be made for other purposes; it was more nearly 
accurate and’ generally covered all the assessable realty or jwrsui ishy 
and the polls, and would do away with all separate assessments; 
(3) that the .voters in the separate districts should determine whether 
real property be taxed at its* real or its rental value and if at the 
rental value this was to be 10 per cent of the mil value. Previous 
bills had made county assessment the basis of taxation, but made 
the assessment of real property at its real value obligatory, and on 
this rock all school legislation aiming to relieve the situation had 
been wrecked; (4) that the tax rate in each representative district 
be fixed by the hoard of commissioners and that the taxes be col- 
lected by the county tax 'collector or clerk of the school commis- 
sioners. 

In the sahie manner tho State board discussed the new! for more * 
money in tho rural schools and showed that while in 1910 for 2,152 
pupils the graded schools raised $27,058.39, tho rural schools raised 
only $20,447.47 for 2,989 pupils, and that, while the average expendi- 
ture per child in the graded schools was $12.57, in the rural schools 
it was only $6.86. This was the proportion in New Castle County; 
in Kent only one-third as much was spent on the rural as on the 
town pupil; in Sussex it was a little more than one-half as much. 
In view of this situationShe board asked if it was startling that the 
graded schools should have increased in efficiency while the rural 
schools had remained stationary ? 

It was shown further that in general the State was then paying 
“more than 50 per cent of the cost of maintaining the schools in 
the rural districts/' and it was suggested that the need was not 
“so much for more aid from the State as for raising of more money 
in the rural districts."! How this desirable object was to be obtained 
was not suggested. 

The Question of rural salaries is taken up in the same connection. 

In New Castle the highest rural salary was $55, the lowest $30, the 
average 139.90; in Kent the highest was $50, the lowest $33$, tlie 
average $38; in Sussex the highest was $60, the lowest $35, the aver- 
age $40.50. It was also noted thaj^the smallest salary paid in Sussex 
was $35 per month and in New Castle $30. Thefper centum of 
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salariM in Sussex below 440 was 24 per cent; in New Castle it was 
33 per oent, ami in Kent nearly 60 per cent. 

In cotranenting oil these figures the State board remarks: 

1 1 i.« not trm\ a* one raijdu tnippw*. that the poorer dint riel* pay the lower naUri<* 
In liuny rw, an actual examination of the auditor* report nhowt, it i* the district* 
with a Luxe a******! value of pmjwrty which pay thj small saUrioe. The low aalaric* 
are as 'a rule paid in the district* when* the romtuMeiiuu r*. hm iug no uitenvt except 
n* keep the achnopopen, hid for a cheap teacher, and they |»et om» 

In thoir report the State board considers also the question of the 
sanitation of school houses and their discussion is more forceful than 
pleasing. They neither try to conceal nor to glo/.e over a discredit- 
able situation. They say: 

f nder o\i*tiii£ law the authority to enfort'e proper mu Hilary condition* t it tile sc.httoU 
i* vivtod in the Stale tvoarvi of health, in the county twhaol mnuutfMioiu*. .and in the 
State |w*rd of education This routlict of authority ha* made il\mp*wiblo hir any 
<»f the-M* lx>di«v* t*> remedy m»rimi* condition* which <*xi*t at *onm of the school*. 

In various rvpm* of superintendent* and county *rliool eommiaainu* attention has 
lH*en called u» the pmr [acvninmndafiitii*] at arnie m hoolhouse*. some of them hardly 
h.ihitahle * Hut of spec ial importance is the condition pf the outhouseK* at ftocne of 
the sch^il* X«»iw ithetandinx frequent noiictw to improve condition^, there are 
>. h t « 1 1 > (*till when* the c<unmi*sioner> have failed n> provide aeparate outhouMV for 
the M*i«v and when* the out house* them*e.Ive* are in an unmentionahle condition 
Thn i* »i'>re than a sanitary pnddem, it i* so had at some placo* that it i* a moral one 
and a r«cundal in flu* community. 

The authority to oversee three matt .»n» should he vcwUni in the State hoard of edu 
cation, a* the natural hmlv . It will have the oryuniaation to enton e proper measure 
in the <'omintj«>ioner of education and in the county superintendent* The conditions 
can then he corrected without additional administration exponent*. 

The last subject pertaining to the public schools discussed in this 
rcmarkublc report is that dealing with the training of teachers: “A 
larger and more efbeient administration for the rural schools, moro 
money for thoir maintenance and better teachers to work in them; 
these are the needs of our rural schools,** savs the report. Better 
teachers were needed, hut “the State for a time must depend on its 
present body of teachers." The county superintendents had for 
some years conducted a summer school at Dover. It was suggested 
that this he discontinued and that $1,200 he granted by the State to 
Delaware College for maintaining a summer session of not less than 
five weeks. This-suggestion was accepted by the assembly of 1913 
and the $1,200 asked for was granted. 1 The summer school oponed 
in 1915 and continued for six weeks. Elementary instruction in fun- 
damental school subjects, including methods of teaching, is offered to 
teachers in tho primary grades, and advanced instruction to teachers 
in tho higher grades. Each course Is in charge of a specialist who is 
also a skilled instructor. The faculty is drawn largely from that of 
Delaware Qolloge. 

1 Lawa ol Delaware, III], cb. 122. 
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The sections of this report Veiling with the new- charter for Dela- 
ware College and that whioh discusses the college for the higher, edu- 
cation of women are of direct internet in a study of the public schools. 
After consultation with various women’s federations and oiganiza- 
tions the board recommended that a college for women affiliated with 
Delaware College and located at Newark be provided at a cost of 
approximately $125,000. .Three courses for women students were 
proposed, one leading to A. B., one to B. S., and a four-year couree 
m education for the training of teachers, also loading to the B. S. 
degree. The report continues: 

1 K .“ “‘ended that the course in education shall be flexible enough to meet the 

needs of the teachen of the State. Ir. addition to the above courses, it is proposed to 

* h ® rt < ? um * °P« n to wom « n who are unable to meet the entrance require- 
mente for the above-mentioned coursee or who are unable to spend four yean in pur- 
a >yBtematlc “ uwe o(etudy. The short courses will be adapted especially for 
those women who wish to pSpB^h^nmlve. for teachen or home makenT ' 

It was suggested that the expShse incurred might be met in part 
y evoting to this affiliated colie i the $4,500 which under existing 
laws was appropriated annually to provide instruction for the young 
wumen of Delaware in the State noroial schools of othor States.' 

This suggestion of the State boarAwas accepted by the assembly 
of 1913. It determined to establish kn affiliated coliege for women 
in connection with Delaware College and created a commission to 
acquire a site -and erect the necessary buildings; it authorized them 
to borrow on the faith and credit of the State the sum of $120,000 
and provided $30,000 a year for five years as a sinking fund. 1 The 
Woman’s College was opened with the session of&l 4-15. In 1 91 5-1 6 
it had 86 students in arts and sciences, education and home economics. 
It is supported by both State and Foderal fur ds. 

In further accord with the recommendations of this report the 
assembly of 1913 reincoiporated Delaware College, and, as has just 
berni told, not only provided an affiliated college “for the instruction 
and education” of women, bift also instructed the trustees of the 
cpllsge to oiganize "a department of education which shall be a part 
of the public school system of the State, and which shall have for its 
object the education of teachers for the public schools of this State.” 
The course of study was to be arranged in ‘cooperation with the State 
boMtl of education,- and the courses of study of the high schools were 
be adjusted by the State board and the trustees of the college “in 

“ ? a . r *f. th «T «re related to the terms of .admission to Delaware" 
College.”* 


“" mblT " pe * l * d «*• ,M) ,b * •«» * «• 

• Lows of Delaware, 1913, cbt. 117, 134. 

• IbM., oh. nr. 8m oho M». eh. 1M. when the Itnpui* of the oct of IM1 to Mm.wh.t modi An!. 
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With the execution of the provisions of the acts looking toward 
the rehabilitation of Delaware College, the opening there of a summer 
school for teachers in 1913/ and the establishment of the affiliated * 
College for Women in 1914, the State can v boast that it is now pre- 
pared to give within its own borders extended and sufficient courses 
to all who seek preparation as teachers. % 

It will be noticed that the assembly in 1913 and 1915 saw- fit to 
carry into execution almost literally the recommendations of the 
State board so far as they concerned Delaware College and the 
affiliated woman’s college. These were institutions which touched 
the public schools mainly through the preparation of teachers. 

It now remains to be seen how far the assembly accepted the sug- 
gestions of the board in matters pertaining directly and immediately 
to the public schools themselves; how far did the assembly feel 
itself justified in adopting the recommendations of the board ? * 

In line with the reoonunendatidns which have been summarized, 
the State board presented to the general assembly of 1913 a biU 
providing for a revision of the school law of the State. It proposed 
that all incorporated schoof districts then existing in the State be 
retained, but that all others be abolished from the last Saturday in 
June, 1913. In their place the representative districts into which 
the various counties^ were divided sljpuld be declared school dis- 
tricts. These new school districts were given corporate powers. 
They were to be administered by a board of five school commission- 
ers who were to be chosen for a term of three years by the lega 
voters of the district, including both men and women. The voters 
were also to determine by ballot whether real value (i. e., eounty 
assessment value) or rental value should be the basis for school taxa- 
tion. A majority of the votes cast on this question was to settle it 
for three years. The electors were to decide by ballot also “whether 
any sum above that levied by law M should be raised for the use of 
the schools for the enduing year, and, if so, how much. ‘ 

Special meetings of the electors might be called when the school 
commissioners saw fit, and their duties were particularly and mi- 
nutely defined. They were to have general control *and direction 
of the schools of the district; provide, repair, and furnish buildings; 
keep the schools open at least 140 days in the year; employ and dis- 
miss teachers; expel pupils; make up the assessment list and deter- 
mine the extra taxes; provide free textbooks; make school reports; 
settle financial reports with auditor; tajte sJeps to enforce com- 
pulsory attendance, and maintain oversight and regulation of the ' 
schools. * • 


-The State board was to^appoint before June 1 , 1913, a State com- ‘ 
missioner of education who was to be secretary of the board audits 
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exftontive .fficer H|b dutiv- were defined. The board was in- 
fetruoted also to appoint the county superintendent., He was to be 
given a salary of » 1,500, an increase of $300. He was required to 
make reports, but his duties were, in the main, advisory rather than 
mandatory in character. 

This bill was presented to the general assembly in amendment of 
and to take the place of the act of 1897 (ch. 67, vol. 21), but unfor- 
tunately neither the detailed report of the State board, which beare 
late of February 10, 1913, and has been reviewed in this study, nor 
the above bill was favorablvreceived in the assembly or in the State. 
The report commanded liHJe attention and the bill was felt' to be 
wrong in some of its proposed measures: and because of this hostility 
was not reported out of committee, The districts were not changed,** 
and the county superintendents failed to secure their increase in 
salary. 


It was found impossible to get better pay for the county superin- 
tendents for reasons that were then well understood. The news- 
papers were in favor of this measure as a rule; they understood that 
the salary then paid was entirely insufficient to attract the kind of 
men needed, but they were not. enthusiastic and apparently the 
people in general felt the same way. 

Consolidation failed because the idea was too new to the people and 
to the assembly. The people could not be convinced that it was real 
economy to do away with the old single school district, and with the 
one-room school. All they could see was that it would cost more 
money to have consolidation of schools, that control would pass out 
of their hands, that it was impracticable to transport children to 
school. They did not realize sufficiently the real advantages of the 
graded school. The landowners apparently did not oppose the bill; 
the great body of the people who would have been benefited by 
consolidation did not properly understand what it meant and were 
therefore against it. 

A® to the most important item in the recommendations of the 
State board, the proposal to change the basis of taxation from 
rental to real values, a citizen of the State who urged the enactment 
of the amendment, writes: 


Everybody knew that the system of taxptipn was unspeakably unfair; that it coujtd 
not be fair to tax personal property at its real value and real property at its rental 
value. As a matter of fact through alf its history the land in Delaware has been 
9wned in large tracts by fairly , well-to-do families. Most of the farmers are tenant 
,hmm; It was the old idea that thh tenant living on the farm, and whose children 
went to the rural school, was the onje who got the benefit from the school and should 
therefore pay the greater part of the tax. The tenant therefore paid school tax on 
m ted value of his fanning implements, stock, etc., while the owner of the land 
paid'tmly on the assessed rental of the landi 





T/" TH * BE ATM SUPERINTENDENCY,, lUfMTAnnanp^. . 1? 

I Th« landowners have always been more powerful in the general — amhiy th .n . n y 

I other element, and our attempt was the third sttong attempt made to change the 
system of taxation. As the previous assembly had almost passed such a bill, we felt 
j quite saiiguine. The opposition was not open; the newspapers did net oppose' the 
change in taxation; most of them were entirely silent on the point, for they were 
probably told to say little about it. The active opposition came from the large land- 
owners who knew that the change would increase their .They did not say 

much, but as they were almost all men of influence they worked quietly and effect- 
ively. The landowner is often the bank president or the bank director or the em- 
ployer, and h e is in a position to gain his end often without threatening, often without 
even suggesting. Nothing that could be said or done could make many of the best 
men see the public-spirited side cf the matter. They knew the old way was wrong, 
but they would not consent to a change because H meant more taxes. 

II. THE STATE SUPERINTENDENCY REESTABLISHED. 

j . After lt became evident that the assembly on 913 would not 
increase the salaries of the county superintendents, consolidate the 
school districts, nor abandon the rental value system, a separate act 
. was secured providing for a State commissioner of education, whose 
appointment was placed not in the hands of the State board of educa- 
tion, but in those of the governor. This bill even met with much 
opposition on the ground that it merely created a new and useless 
State officer. The newspapers, however, did not oppose the measure; 
they rather encouraged the project of having some one to really 
direct the actual work of the schools, but the bill would never have 
j passed if the governor had not used his influence in getting it through. 

The act 1 provided that the governor should appoint “some suitahle 
person ’’ to be commissioner of education of the State and secretary, 
of the State board of education. His term was to be for two years 
and he was required to be — 

» pereon of good moral character and w«U qualified mentally to perform the duties 
of ms office. He must have had, at the time of hia appointment, at least five yean’ 
experience as a teacher; and must held a certificate of graduation from some repu- 
j table college or normal school. > V 

The duties of— 

; «aid commissioner shall be such as .shall be prescribed by the State board of educa- 
tion and shall be directed toward the betterment and standardization of the tree 
i schools within this State. As secretary of the State board of education he ahall keep 
and file all documents, reports, communications, and other papers of said board and 
shall conduct the correspondence. 

The choice of the governor to fill this important office was Charles 
| A. Wagner, Ph. D., who entered upon his duties as commissioner i 
of education for the* State about the middle of June, 1913. 

It will be seen that this act made^the. State commissioner the axecu? ' 
tive officer of the State board. He was to take orders from them. 


1 Uw» of Delaware, 1918, oh. 109. 
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to-Mt u their secretary, and ae their agent to execute their deci- 
aions. The law fixed the salary of the commissioner at $2,000 and 
gave the board $500 for expenses. 1 . 

An act of 1915 which had in view the general improvement of the 
schools in accord with the report of 1913 was that which provided 
$10,000 a. year, beginning with 1915, to enable the State board to 
participate by way of aid to the “altered districts” in the erection 
6f new or in the alteration of old school buildings, and theTuhiishing 
and equipment thereof. The board was not permitted by the law to 
contribute more than 20 per cent of the cost or to invest more than 
$2,0 1 in any one altered district .nor to expend more than $10,000 
in one year.* • 

The same act, after making most elaborate and detailed provision 
for “the alteration of the boundaries of school districts by union 
or otherwise,” permitted the State board to come to the aid of any 
of these altered districts (either by union or consolidation) which 
was seeking to establish a four-yoar high school by contributing to 
its support annually a sum not exceeding $1,000. The total ex- 
penditure for this work in the State was hot to exceed $5,000 per 
annum.* 

In addition to tho above acts of general application passed in 1913 
and 1915 there was the usual number of acts of local application 
providing for consolidation or authorizing the boards of cities and 
towns to raise money by taxation or bonds, to increase school facili- 
ties, and erect school buildings. These acts concerned in particular 
the schools of- Wilmington, which city was preparing^to borrow 
$150,000 for the erection and equipment of an addition to the high 
school. 4 This school was also becoming a center, a clearing house, 
for the schools of the surrounding country; nonresident pupils were 
now by invitation following its courses, and for payment for this 
service the assembly this yoar voted to its board of public educa- 
tion the sum of $4,638.30, earned by the instruction of nonresident 
pupils during the scholastic years 1912-13 and 1913-14.* A teacher’s 
contributory pension system had been established in that city in 
1911,* but the schools were apparently not doing as well 'as was 
to be expected. Supt. Twitmyer reported in 1913 that nearly onc- 
third of the pupils were retarded because of the faults of parents 
or because of ill health coming from curable defects. Others pointed 
Out about the same time, however, that the cost of public-school 


* i”£ *• *°* * n<l An ect of 1914 (oh. 169) nind the nltry of thempeitotend 

S. ‘ 00th " r 18,3 (ch 

. * ***• oMfcbiVuo, 11115, oh. 1«, m. 3311 V, aec. »V. 

• ft**-, oh. 164, me. 2811 W, me 39W. 


• Ibid., oh. 166. 

• Uws ^Ifehwftn T 90 h>d been 1)111(1 lD 1M3 (ClL 109) for 1910-11 1WI-12. 
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education in Wilmington was considerably less than the average of 
195 other American cities, although the average coat of textbooks 
was higher. It was proposed in the assembly of 1915, in the interest 
of efficiency, to reduce the city school board from 13 to 7 members 
to be elected practically from the whole city. The board itself 
proposed its own abolition and that its duties be transferred to the 
city council. Neither proposal prevailed, and the matter is still a 
subject of discussion (Jan., 1917). 

The assembly of 1915 further encouraged the development of 
town high schools by voting sums in payment of the tuition of nonr 
resident pupils and to make up deficiencies to the Lewes board of 
education, to those of Frankford, Rehoboth Beach, Wyoming, 
DuPont, and to the Millville High School. 1 Other acts of 1915 con- 
cerned the public schools in Newark, New Castle, Smyrna, Dover, 
Milford, and Georgetown. The limit of taxation set in earlier laws 
was raised; districts were incorporated; and progress was general 
along educational lines, especially in case of the incorporated and 
graded schools. 

, Nor were the Negro schools' neglected in the special appropriations. 

In 1913 the usual appropriation for the purpose of building and 
repairing schoolHouses for the colored children was extended for 
two years, carrying with it $2,000 per year. It was again renewed 
in 1915, carrying $1,750 per year. 3 In 1913 the sum of $3,000 was 
granted the State College for colored students for a similar purpose, 
and in 1915 the assembly repaid to the college a debt of $2,000 which 
it had incurred in maintaining a summer school for colored teachers. 
This summer school had been organized in 1907 and maintained by 
private subscription for two years. It was then taken over by the 
State College for five years and maintained at a cost of about $500 
a year. In 1915 the assembly gave the college $2,000 in settlement, 
of this account and provided $500 annually for the continuation of 
the school.* 

But the careful student has noticed already that these acts con- 
cerned the colleges with pedagogical courses for teachers, the schools 
of the cities and towns, the incorporated and graded schools; that 
this later legislation helped such schools as the above to raise more „ 
funds, to secure better accommodations, and in general to advance 
the interests and class of work for. which they stood. The more 
progressive schools were thus helped bf this legislation to still further 
advance and develop their work. But what, of the lower schools-- 
the rural and ungraded schoolsr— what service caine to then! from 
State legislation in 1913 and 1915? First of all was the State super- 
intendent. The reestablishment of this office undoubtedly made for 

‘ Lewi of Delaware, 1915, eh. 184. * 

* Lewe of Delawire, 1913, eh. 108; 1915, oh. 101. 

* Ibid., oh. 1351 1915, Obi. 135, 191, 192. 
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protest aipong the rural schools by increasing, the possibility of 
supervision and making for a closer correlation. The increased 
powers given to the State board looked in /he same direction, but 
beyond these two lines of improvement thfe ungraded rural schools 
were in 1915 where they were before the board made its report in 1913. 

HI. THE CAMPAIGN OP 1916— DISCUSSIONS AND INVESTIGATIONS. 


Within recent years surveys, discussions, and investigations look- 
ing to the general improvement of the sbhools in Delaware have 
been almost continuous and have bee# conducted by both State and 
county Bchool officers. They have not been without good effect. 
One, looking to the improvement of schoolhouses, was conducted by 
A. R. Spaid, superintendent of schools for New Castle County.'. He 
published in 1912 a study on the school buildings of that county with 
special reference .to. number, character, and location. Ho found the 
majority of them unsatisfactory in one or several particulars and 
pointed out the necessity for consolidation and transportation. He 
even went to the extent of locating the proposed consolidated schools. 
In the centers proposed each school was to have ample playgrounds 
and gardens, and it was suggested that forenoons be devoted to lessons 
. • with books and the- afternoons to doing things, while lunches should 

be served by the school. 

Supt. Spaid was not satisfied with the physical and sanitary arrange- 
ments of the school buildings of the county: 

Frop the ipecific arrangements which yon requested mo to make, based on the 
measurements of school buildings, you will learn of the great need for immediate 
improvements in many school districts. I might say that few districts have made any 
effort to improve the sanitary conditions of their school grounds. Many outhouses 
are as small, dark, and filthy as ever. * * * I recommend that your commission 
take fteps to enforce the rules. * * * The heating and ventilating of rural schools 
la a serious proposition. * * * Our present system of heating the schoolroom 
should be changed. # * * 

Then follovp a detailed list of all the public schoolhouses in the 
county, showing the defects and shortcomings in each. Few wero 
found to be satisfactory, and most were lacking in light, air, or floor 
space, or in all. 

• In the same way State Commissioner Wagner has sought to increase 

the general efficiency of the schools through a careful study and 
detailed discussion of the subject of school attendance. His con- 
clusione have been published in two pamphlets, the one entitled 
‘‘Public School Attendance of Delaware Children in the Year of 
191 .?- 13: , A Study and an Appeal" (Wilmington, 1914); and the other 
1 88 *8® Da m a g i ng Effects of Poor, School Attendance on Delaware 

1 8 P* W mnwd about June, 1913, because the salary received was too small. 
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Children: Conclusion of the Study of Attendance, Year 1912-13V 
(Dover, ca. 1915); 

It is thought that the conclusions of these papers are worthy of 
being summarized. In preparing the statistics on which the firet of 
these studies is based, the city of Wilmington was omitted from con- 
sideration and the remaining schools were divided into two classes, 
the incorporated schools, which were in most cases town schools, 
and the sural or unineorpo rated und ungraded schools. The statistics 
used do not cover the total number of incorporated and rural schools 
in the State* For this study there were taken 1 1 incorporated schools 
and 10 rural schools from different sections of \ho State and such as 
were thought to be fairly representative p{ the whole. 

It was found that in the incorporated schools the length of school 
term was 177.3 days; that the average attendance per pupil was. 

127.5 days, or an average attendance of nearly 70 when measured in 
terms of per cent. In town schools, an average attendance of 00 
per cont is regarded as low. To have attained an average of 90 per 
cent in Delaware would have required a daily average attendance of 

159.5 out of 177.3 instead of 127.5 d.ays: 

The difference between 159, which they should have attended, and the 127 days 
which they did attend shows how brokfen and irregular or discontinuous is the incor- 
porated school attendance. Nor must the mere arithmetical difference, 32 school 
days, be regarded as expressing the difference. Thirty -two school days is more than 
a mofith and a half of school! This is more than one-ninth of the term! 

When consideration is devoted to the rural schools, the situation is 
considerably worse. The length of term for the rural schools for the 
State was 1 56.3 days. The average attendance was 89.7 days, or 
56.8 per cent of the total available period the schools were open. 
When the incorporated and rural schools are taken together, it is 
found that the 17,122 white children in these two classes of schools 
wore in attendance only .63 per cent of their time. 

The situation in the colored schools w r as still worse. The average 
length of the school term was 137 days; the average attendance for * 
the State excluding Wilmington, was 57 days, or 42 per cent. The 
waste, then, in the case of the colored schools amounted to 58 per 
cont. As the entire sum devoted to the colored schools was $29,408, 
it appears that 58 per cent, or $15,191.57, was wasted by failure. in 
attendance. Of -this failure the commissioner remarks: “Better 
husbandry than this indicates should be one of the first requirements 
for these funds, the larger part of which is given by the State/*' 

The commissioner translates these wasteful expenditures, brought 
about by poor attendance* into dollars and per cents of the school 
revenue and makes the following exhibit: 
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Counties. 


7f9W Cacti* County: 

Incorporated schools.. . 

Rural school* 

K«at County: 

^Qwj>oiatod schools. . . 

Russos County: 

Inoorporalod schools.. . 

Rural schools 

Colored schools; 

New Castle County. . .. 

Bent County 

Sussex County 


Total whit*. . . 
Total colored. 


Total 

expendi- 

Per omt 

of at- 

Usefully 

Was to- 
tally 

Par oent 

ture. 

tendance. 

spent. 

i 

spent. 

of waste. 

848,355 

74 

62 

835,802 

812,543 

26 

39,084 

24,604 

15,000 

38 

50,692 

70 

39,684 

17,008 

30 

29,874 

53 

15,833 

14,041 

47 

53,635 

70 

37,604 

16,031 

•30 

48,022 

55 

26,412 

21,610 

45 

7, 147 

51.7 

3,695 

3,452 

48 3 

11,395 

45.9 

6,290 

6,165 

54. 1 

10,866 

48.7 

• 5,292 

5,574 

51.3 

272,232 

65 

179,939 

96,313 

35 

29,408 1 

1 

48 

14,218 

15, 191 

52 


Of this waste in the white schools the commissioner remarks: 


The waste is almost 35 per cent of the entire sum. That is, of every dollar epeirt 
for schools and education last year, the children pot the benefit of $0.65 and the other 
$0.35 was warted In addition, they received lessons of careless use of this mdnov, 
irresponsibility, indifference, slowness to perceive an advantage and to make use of 
it, which will hinder them all their lives. 


„ • For the State at large the commissioner estimates that 37 cents 
out of every dollar spent for the education of children did the chil- 
dren no good “because they are not in school.” 

In the first of these studies by Commissioner Wagner most atten- 
tion is given to a vivid presentation of the school situat ion in the matter 
of attendance with forceful arguments and appeals for improvement. 
In his second study he points out some of the results of poor attend- 
ance. Such partial and irregular attendance! has very damaging 
effects, indeed it has almost none but damaging effects,” for it 
biings about retardation and this again reacts on the pupil and makes ' 
him still less inclined to attend regularly and more inclined to leave * 
school at an earlier age. Town schools are better than rural schools 
because attendance is more regular, reaching 90 per cent or .more, 
and for this reason promotions are more regular. The pupils in the 
rural schools recognize this superiority themselves by crowding intcr^ 
the town schools. The State provided that 250 pupils per county 
from the rural schools be received in the town schools for admission 
to the high-school grades, but the enrollment totaled about 350 per • 
county instead of 250. This superiority of town over rural schools 
was placed at about 25 per cent. 

Commissioner Wagner discusses also the high-school enrollment in 
the State atad points out that while regularly about one-third of the 
children should be in the high schools, Delaware had outside of Wil- 
mington about one-half of that number, or 16 per cent, in the high 
.schools. He adds: “This is a good showing when we remember that 
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no rural district has any high school. The showing justifies the pur- 
pose of the legislature in securing high-school privileges in the incor- 
porated schoolsjor the rural children.” * 

It was shown in another table, moreover, that one but of every 
five c)iild ren who were attending the public schools was of high-school 
age. but was attending the grammar grades to get the instruction 
given there. This retardation, the commissioner remarks, “is the 
price our children are paying for slack and indifferent attendance 
during the early grades of school.” 

In all this discussion, based as it is onaound reasoning and moral 
suasion, there is insistent* urging lopking toward the permanent bet- 
terment of school attendance. A school attendance law, passed in 
1U07 and revised in 1909, required attendance for five months per. 
year between the ages of 7 and 14. It seems to have been fairly 
well enforced, although little discussion on the subject is to be 
fm:m!, hut it is evident that the commissioner based small hopes 
oft t his law for bettering the'geueral situation. f "* ■ 

Tlie commissioner has apparently but one suggestion. He says; 

In the incorporated schools the decrease in both numbers and in attendance occurs 
only after the fifteenth year. In the rural schools the break occurs after the fourteenth 
year. This apparent year longer— that is. this continuing in school after the cpmpul- 
sory age has expired— Is probably due to the fact that many parents permit their chil- 
dren t<> complete the eighth or last grade of the rural schools, which they do just about 
a year behind time on average. If this is a correct surmise, then practically the chil- 
dren are left in school only as long as the law keepe them there. If this is correct, 
the manifest duty is upon those who w^uld safeguard the interests of the children 
knd the state to raise the compulsory age to 35 or 16 years, even if for the last two 
years only partial school attendance be required. With the coming of consolidated 
schools and good high-school departments, the wisdom and propriety of such a require- 
ment could not be doubted, and it should unhesitatingly be enacted. 

There was organized at the Delaware College in April, 1915, a 
supplementary agency, which promises to be of service in advancing 
the cause, of the schools. This is the Delaware Cooperative Educa- 
tional Association', which has Prof. H^rrv Hayward as the guiding 
spirit. Prof. Hayward is also a member of the State board, which 
about that time asked the county superintendents for a report on 
tlie consolidation of rural schools. 

Commissioner Wagner announced the following program for con- 
| sideration of the assembly in 1917: . i 

J. A permanent card record system of pupils* work; 

2. Relieving schools that are too large. 

3. Assistants f_' the county superintendents. 

! ' 4. Establishing standard requirements of conditions for schools. 

5. Basing proportion of State dividend given a school district on its percent! $ of 

attendance of. the children. , 

6. A minimum attendance law based on age and grade of pupil. * 

7. State payment toward cost of tuition of all high-school pupils. 
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8. Appointment of a State high-erhool inspector, who shall be mutant to the cob. 
mianoner of education. 

#. Mote exact report of cadi received and expended by school district*. 

!?' t 8Vy ,* clKX>1 UXm 0,1 "** v ** uc of »al estate, as is now done for count v pun*.** 

11. Regular health inspection of school children by their teacher. 

li. Permimion for county teachers' institute to be held jointly, or combined m 
any county of tho State. 

13. Increase of salary for the county superintendent*. 

If. Revision of plan of management of the money affairs of tho colored schools. 

15. Appointment of a commission to revise the entire school system. 

1«. The establishment of a textbook depository within the State, where sch...|s 
amid order and secure regular supplied of textbooks. 

This program has been published and called to the attention of 
the leaders of the State. It has been accompanied by two pamphlets 
prepared by the State commissioner anti entitled a "Discussion of 
the State hoard of education’s proposals for school lcgislstionNL'M 6. ' 
and ‘‘Delaware’s school-tax system: An inquiry and its answer, 
1917,” and by many short contributions to the State press. 

The proposed changes most emphasized in the campaign for the 
advancement of school interests were the revision or codification of 
the schools laws and the revision of the method of State taxation 
for schools. 

In the matter of school law, the State commissioner points out 1 

. The existing >»ody of school laws is lacking in unity, in consistency, i„ harmony. 

- tad adequacy. • • • W'liat isueedod is not reviaiou, hut reconstruction. so as to 
exclude contradiction and disagreement among the various acts and L> introduce 
simplicity, harmony, and completeness by making the parts conform to the general 
principle of organisation of the whole system. « • • 

As constructed, law alter law from 1829 up to 1911, the ruling idea and puritose 
wae to leave as much power and authority in the trust of local school committee ami 
to put as little as possible into the trust of any central board of authority. The act of 
1911, by which the 'State board was reconstructed, marks the definite beginning of 
the policy of putting into trained and experienced hands those dutiro and oflicte 
which should be performed by someone specially trained and experience! in tliat 
kuid of duty. The act creating the office of commissioner of education is a still 
flutter application of the principle of authority centered and power placed in the 
hands qfacential body, to fix rules and regulations in matters where special knowledge 
uid skilled judgment are needed. This does not mean that all power and authority 
stall be taken from the local districts or from the local school committee*. All matters 
which can and may be decided by the common sense ef the average citizen can and 
uni *** ’ to * 0ca ^ commissioners; all matters requiring special knowledge 

•kill, training, or experience should be put into hands having this knowledge, skill’ 
training, or experience. The harmony which needs to be worked out. therefore, is 
to bring the laws passed before 1911 into relation, agreement, and congruence with 
the new pa le recognized and established when the acts of 1911 And 1913 were 
made law, an4 put over the entire system a central authority with pbwer to regulate 

in matters requiring expert knowledge and skill. 

UlS ' | — . 'if. . 

1 In Delt^rwt State Ntws, J*n. 11 , 1917. 
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luxation for schools. Sava Co mmiasioner" Wagner : 1 

The present plan of school taxes dates practically from the establishment of the 
syntem in 1829. For school purposes it assesses the " clear rental value of lands,” 
the value of personal property (as horses, cattle, etc.), and a certain mmemment as a 
head -or capitation aeeessment. * • * Since Lho assessment of famw then yields 
•uly a very low total assessment for a school district it must u*ce**rily be true that 
the in rate will be relatively high; therefore, at the high rate, the amount of taxca 
f»iid by the personal property owner and by the capitation assessment will be very 
high in comparison with what it would be if land yrere assessed at its real value. 

* * * The high rate on the school assessment bears' very hard on the pereonal * 

property owners aud capitation taxpayers and vary lightly on the payers on "rental 
Millies." ■* * * 

• Higher school taxes are not generally opposed, hut higher st'hool taxes under con- 

ditions where the biggest |>art of the burden falls on one claw, this is bitterly opposed 
when* there is a rankling sense of injustice felt toward the system, Given a tax 
system that is regarded as fair and just, bearing equally on every class of citizen, and 
increases of amounts of taxes levied are not only probable, but very certain. * # • 
by far the most* forcible single objection urged to consolidation roots itself in the 
lax system. * * * 

When this was written the State hoard of education had not fully decided to propose 
a change in the tax laws to the next legislature Many citixens in all parts of the 
State have unhesitatingly and unequivocally expressed their belief that reform should 
begin with that feature, since that is fundamental. 

In his latest pamphlet , “ Delaware's School Tax System-: An Inquiry 
ami its Answer" (Wilmington, 1017). Commissioner Wagner proves 
with more detail the inherent injustice of this tax system. He takes 
a certain school district and shows how for county tax purposes the 
assessment was $4S,990, while for school-tax purposes the assessment 
of this same district, identical in all respects with that used as the 
unit fur the county tax, was only Sid, 655. The result was that the 
men who pay only a personal property and' capitation tax “pay 
grossly <• ft of proportion to their just dues under an equitable sys- 
tem. " It was pointed out that in the city of Wilmington and in the 
towns of Ia*wcs, Rehoboth Bench, Laurel, and Seaford real estate was 
already being taxed for schools at its real and not its- rental value, 
and it was insisted that the tenant class hail no reason to be fright- 
ened over the threatened rise in reiits, for all landholders were on the 
same level. 

At the end of 1916 the forces of reform had not yet been closely 
consolidated, for the commissioner was careful at that time to point 
out that the sqhool board was not then a unit in the belief that the 
reorganization of the tax system should bo regarded as the basio 
necessity. The rental value idea was as old as the school systeni; 
natural conservatism, love for and pride in the past, a dislike of 
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incTMssit tuition on mol estate, and, most of all, lack of undor- 

Pe ° Ple tham8elv88 retarded and delayed 
but not destroyed progress toward the goal. 3 

h “ in8i8,wl ,ha < the taxing 
Zw Plh< f. 0,1 * ^ equity, disreganling class ideas a„d 

SETT* ^ ,nCOrp< ? tin g fftir,V ttu,i full -V the recognized prin- 
ciple of taxation m a democracy," tho most important improve- 
ment*! desired " would logically follow or would be JSly obtainable ’ 
T, ^t ^o organiAation of a campaign of education among the 
people with the hope of bringing them to an undemanding of the 
m*l sduation, with the belief that when the demand from the people 
became strong enough the desired changea would follow 

«a^!L thiS ° b - 6Ct u Dlind ’ Conunis8io,u ' r Wagner inaugurated a 
^rnraign covermg the State and conducted by the commissioner 

a n H^k t Tk UP<5nnt<,ndent8, th ® 8ch<>o1 P rinci P al8 . the leading teacher 
•nd with the assistance of tho press and the pulpit, the granges, the 

pwent^teachor «®oc,ations, the new century dubs, the home leagues 
the debating societies, the institutes, and other public forums, and all’ 
° ami orations for tho purpose of enlightening the 

, l ° , , e P®°Pf° an( i encouraging them to d<>mnnd from the gon- 
erel assembly tho enactment of the proposed reforms. The campaign 

7“ enthusiastic and State wide, and almost from lions,, to boos,. ?„ 
lta scope. 

IV. THE SCHOOL LEGISLATION OP 1 917 . 

After this story of the struggles of leaders in Delaware for advance. I 
educational legislation had been written, the general assembly met in 
regular session ,n January. 1917, and the following brief summary of 
educational activities, with comments. 1ms been furnished bv lion. 
A. Wagner, formerly State commissioner of education in 
Uelaware, but by recent appointment now su^rintendent of schools • 
of (.lies tor, Ph. Dr. Wagner says: 

■ wJ new . eduCilio, ‘» l ** w " tl>e recent legislative sussi,.!,; One 

■ ™ o“ R^r r iTi ,m r ,, / xpr r inK iu ® u a™****-. 

JoIZTk. 8 7*"* 0f oducalion “ d U» sentiment behind it* progrmn 

° UUid0 0< 11,6 Sute «"•"* o( education* were 
•alary « K ZT" °' le * chm fixing the minimum teacher 1 . 

•SoOO to^iZ “I® appropri ‘ lioQ (or public to® 

and a ^ T* 8 ° vernor of the Su “*. U«>- John G. Townaend, proposed 

^ ^ >ment °i expenM * u * ch ™ “ 8ummer *hLi, of 

8tate , ot education heartily indorsed these measure, and thre.w it. 
mUn influence for their enactment. 

bUU I«IH»ed by th. State board mid pmoed were those: lucres of 
**■*7 °f •openntendente from *1,200 to *1,000 (the proposal was/for *> ooO) 

*2.000 a year for standard schools, at the rate of not more than *50 to «ch school 

lengthening the county inetitute. to five day. and increwing the appropriation tlwvfor 



to $200 for each institute; providing $15,000 to equal the Federal appropriation of a 
like amount for the installation and extension of agricultural and industrial education; 
providing for teaching first aid to the injured; |*roviding that the lax levy without 
recourse to the voters l.e r.iised to $100 in each district in Su»ex County, thus* 
making the Ux required in all districts equal; providing for education of the feeble- 
minded; changing the school Ux system so that taxes shall be adeemed on real value 
<»l real estate instead of rental value; providing for the appointment of a school- code 
commission of live to unify, harmomte, and reconstruct the school system, and appro- 
priating $5,0QU for the expense* of such commission. 

The backbone of the effort for new legislation cepterod in the fast two bills. An 
inequitable, iniquitous, and inadequate school Ux system is Ums imded, after many ' 
years of injurious operation. More money for schools and a more friendly, becauSs 
nmrv righteous, interest in schools will be sure to result. This change was easily of 
finit importance and aleo the most difficult to secure. Throi^h the new coda com- 
miwion it will be piwsiblo to simplify and unify present more or 1 mm chaotic control 
and management, so that a complete, congruous Sute-wide system of control and 
operation shall ©merge. 

Dr. Wagner having resigned, the Hon. A. R. Spnid, sometime 
superintendent of education in New Castle Count/, was chosen his 
successor and entered upon his duties as State commissioner of edu- . 
cut ion in .Tuh*, 1 ** 17 . 
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Chapter IX 



RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


Having traced with more or lees detail the course of the public 
schools in. Delaware from the earliest times to the present, it is now 
desirable to indulge in retrospect and find if possible the thought 
which may be said to characterize the schools of the ante bellum as 
' as those of the later periods. What was the idea for which the 

Delaware schools stood , and for what do they stand to-day ? 

\yhen the schools during the period ending with the opening of 
tiu> Civil Waf are considered, it is plain that the whole may be char- 
acterized by a single word — empiricism. It was a period of experi- 
ment and of trial; the work itself was known to be tentative and 
liable to rejection at any. step. 

The efforts of tin ante-bellum period may themselves be divided 
into two periods. The first comes down to 1829; the second dates 
from 1829 to 1861. The first was again divided into two shorter 
periods, during the older of which the foundations for the State 
school fund were laid, certain sources of income assigned to it, and 
the fund itself slowly and painfully, but faithfully, built up. During 
these years also the first efforts toward public education were made, 
but the State imbibed from the spirit of the times, from church 
influences, from historical continuity, and from their neighbors the 
idea that public education was only for those who were unable to 
~ ®ducate themselves. With this idea in mind the acts of 1817, 1818,- 
% 1111(1 1821 provided for the organization and establishment of schools. 
% the education of the poor, and automatically the population was 
divided into two, classes — thoso who could educate their own chil- 
dren and those who could^Viot — and with the result which ■ might 
nave been expected. The rich did not have to patronize the public * 
Schools and the poor would not. Schools were organized and put 
finder the administrative care of leading citizens of the soction, who 
jislted their poorer neighbors and urged them to accept the educa- 
tional gratuity put at their service, but this attempt to induce ‘ ‘a free- 
spirited and independent people to have their children schooled as 
Paupers proved, a failure,.” The law allowed only $1,00Q to each of 
the three counties, but this sum Was more than enough to meet all 
demands for schools of this sort, and it was found necessary to cover 
ck into the treasury a considerable part of the allowance. 
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1821 sought to galvanise the’ system back into life, but 
; it was dead, so dead that the county officers seem not to have tho ugh^ 
a report of significance or Value. 

Fortunately by this one experience the leaders of Delaware 
to realize that in their first effort at public education they were 
steering the ship of state on the wrong tack, for the people would 
not follow. 

The leaders were wise enough, therefore, to change their course. 
The idea of a public-school system for paupers was promptly aban- 
doned. Echoes of the v idea are heard now *and them through the 
next decide, but never "again was. the horizontal division of the 
citizenry of the State into pauper and nonpauper classes for the 
purpose of education seriously proposed in Delaware. 

Since the poor stoutly refused to be educated as paupers, tho act 
of 1829 proposed to educate all the people at the expense of all the 
people so far as available funds would permit. , Judge Hall drew the 
bill, but he faced difficulties on the very threshold. The school fund 
was not rich enough to bear allthe expense; the remainder was to 
be raised by taxation or private contribution; it was feared that a 
bill with a provision for additional taxation would fail, and the pro- 
vision for local taxation was stricken out. Tho hill became a law 
without it. The schools were to depend on the school fund and on 
private contributions, and it broke down the first year. But the 
sober, second thought of tho people was strongor than the legislature 
had realized, and in 1830 there was passed a law permitting the school 
district to raise by taxation such part of the required supplement to 
the school fund as a majority of the voters of the school district 
might deem pfbper. But already the enthusiasm of the advocates 
of education was beginning to slacken, for while tho act of 1829 
required the school district to raise a sum equal to that to be received 
from the school fund, the act of 1830 cut this requirement in half and 
still further reaction was* inevitable. This c^me in 1837, when: a 
general requirement of $26 for each school district in the State was 
fixed as a proper contribution from the district. It must be kept in 
mind, moreover, that this law did not mean that each district should 
raise $26 by taxation; it meant that before receiving its share of the 
school fund the district must raise $25 by contributions or taxes, 
or, by doing neither, might be allowed to forfeit its share of the 
school fund, and this way of escape was often availed of by tho less 
progressive communities, ifn general, however, this provision of 
the law met with a fftir degree of acceptance anc^was for 'the most 
part fairly well executed. M ; ; 

The question of voluntary taxation being' deposed of, a new one 
soon came to the front and remained in an acute stage till the end 
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^ J Uw TT P* n ® d - «h»t Of general administrative policy. 

Judge Hal bad drawn the law of 182P. He bad deliberately and 
purposely carried it to the very limits of decentralisation in order 
| to encourage local interest. He had provided for county superin- 
* t«nd«nto, but had given them neither a salary nor power, and it 
does not require a great stretch of the imagination to estimate their 
\ educational activities. He had left the entire movement of the 
schools to the decentralizing forces of the individual districts! There 
was no power above them to say what they should do or how they 
should do it. As Judge Hall himself expressed it, his purpose wap 
to^give each district power to say whether it should have a good 
school, a poor, school, or no school at aU. It was not hard to pre- 
dict what would be the general fortunes of a system administered 
on such a theory. The results were true to form ; some districts had 
| good schools, some had poor schools, and some had no schools at all 
The seed which was planted bore fruit each after his kind. ' 

-The leader of this experiment in educational individualism was 
of course, Judge Hall. He opposed a normal’ school for the training 
of teachers; he objected to all supervision; he fought every propose 
tton that carried within it anything that seemed to make possible a 
centralization of power; he argued that the people must do these 
things for themselves, and-when the State had given them the neces- 
sary authority its work was done. Devoted attention and good 
leadership won their reward. These conservative decentralization- 
late remained in power for a generation, 1829-1881. 

__Bui during moat of these years they were not without opposition. 

1 Mr opponents, however, labored under handicaps. They were at 
I feat not as numerous, and they advocated views that were more or 
j . Iesa co “* rM y to tb* general pohtkal doctrines of the day, and, what 
was still more important, they were not always fortunate in the 
matter of leaden. In the early forties ' Charles Msrim, then county 
achool superintendent in Kent, came forward as a leader of the pro- 
gressives and gave great promise of usefulness. In him Judge " 
would no deubt have found an opponent worthy of his strongest 
effor to, and the State law requiring general State taxation for schools 
would have doubtless been enacted at a considerably earlier date, 

_ a at Mr. Marim soon ceased to be county superintendent, and the 
progressives were again without a leader who stood forth as such 
and who gave promise of being able to win. from the conservatives 
what they /wished. 

!V 1 J"“ m wifcW rew, ™ marked leadership was developed on 

the aids < the progressives, but it is evident that from 1840 progress 
& **• »wng made by them. The laws were becoming more liberal; 

v * State support and State control was being strength- 

. ened ; efforts were being made to foster State-wide institutions like 
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teachers' associations, educational associations, and an educational 
press; men were coming to think educationally in terms of the State, 
rather than in those of the county and the school district; and the 
social solidarity of the whole was beginning to be realized. Finally, 
in L861, out of a system which was in the highest degree decentral- 
ized, and where every district was a law unto itself to do or not to 
do, came a new law which set the educational drift toward a closer 
State control. This law required that each school district in the 
State should raise by taxation a given amount before it might receive 
its share of the State school fund. By this law a greater assurance 
was given to the schools that each would receive the funds neces- 
sary to maintain it; the drift of education was at last turned away 
from decentralization and individual independence toward centraliza- 
tion and a more active participation of the State as such in affairs 
educational in character. The second phase of the struggle for puhlic- 

: school education in Delaware now came to a close. The first period 

ended with the recognition of public-school education by all for aU; 
the second with recognition of the idea that this education was to be 
the work of the State as such, mther than the work of a few indi- 
viduals acting under the sanction of the State which still held itself 
aloof. 

The year 1861 saw the passage of the first general State law order- 
ing a tax levy in aU the counties for public education, and it there- 
fore inaugurated a new era in Delaware educational history. The 
l>eriod between 1861 and 1875 was then one of changing ideals, 
and a preparation for that which followed. Under the law of 1861 
the school districts were required to levy a minimum tax for schools. 
They were allowed to levy, when so authorized by popular vote, an 
additional tax to increase the efficiency of the schools, and were also 
permitted to borrow money for the same purpose. Th s gave the 
more ambitious town communities the opportunity to take over 
what was left of the old-time, local, private academies, and with 
them as a basis to incorporate and organizo a system of local schools 
that were destined to become real State institutions. In this work 
Wilmington took the lead, and the smaller cities followed after. 
During this period also the first efforts looking to the education of 
- the colored race were made and the feeling which looked to a general 
State organization began to make itself manifest. Agitation began 
which demanded the appointment of a State superintendent and 
county superintendents with real powere of direction, supervision, - 

4 and control. It was demanded also that the annual elections, held 
to fix the sums needed for school use over and above the minimum 
required by law, should be abandoned and that school taxes should 
be levied and collected just as other taxes and not by the elaborate 
and special machinery then in use. 

| ' 
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Thm) ideabata were then still far ahead of their day, but those who 
had the interests of the schools at heart and most realised their real 
needs were most insistent on the necessity of some action which 
s ould make for greater centralization as represented in the State 
superintendent. They failed in their efforts in 1869; they were agnin 
unTOccessful m 1871 They presented an interesting bill in 1873, with 
aU the details of such a system worked out,but while thoy again met 
defeat them work was not without results. The public was slowly but 
surely forgetting the doctrines of decentralization in which they had 
been reared They saw that the policy of let-alone had not produced 
good schools; they realized that the old doctrine to which they had 
listened so often— that the people might be safely trusted to do what 
wasfor their best mterests-was not true and that a serviceable school 
system for the State as a whole could be bottomed only on general 

f^J^l^i. Cl08e .? tate 8Upervi8i0n - 1116 WAS thinking, and 
a result of this self-examination was passed the act of 1875, which 

pjmd l a State superintendent and closer supervision for a system 
whidi was now for the first time becoming a real State system: 

The school act of 1875 provided some of the requirements of a mod- 
m system. A State board of education was created, and a State 
supenntendent who was in reality its executive officer, was appointed. 
Jh^required him to visit and examine all the schools at least once 
a year, ^confer with the teachers, correct their weaknesses, and re- 
port on their schoob. He was mado a real supervisory officer, but , 

wL' tor^ T 0 o, m °™ than he 00016 P 0rfora ' mtil an assistant 
wbs appointed m 1881. The superintendent was also empowered to 

®” 1 ^®’, grade ’ and f? tfy applicants to teach. This was a long 
2*,^ Mdn this there had been nt> qualifications de 
totoded of teachers except the good will of the community. Re- 

t0 , a C °. I T n made at once responsive to the 
thea graded certificates enabled the 

to prepmfy place blame and. reward, while the county 
mstitutes for teacher training which he was required to hold gave 

SeretL°w 0rtm, !L f^i er 9tUdyand P rofe99ionft l improvement. 

evohlJri;fl? U Pf atCK l’ ak °’ dumig the f® years < the movoment which 
evolved “ little later mto a system of uniform and free textbooks. The 

<5° fr ° m each di8trict under the law wore 

? i 879 r a8 ,T ugurated the policy 6f re, ° a9in g 

and 7 8ch °ols*from .State control, and in this way 

t* ° P ? rt T ty « f otrikffig out for themselves at a rate 
as fast as ability and mclmatibh could carry them. 

tlrese years also that the State began to make con- 
^ additi0 “ 10 tha school fund for the 
h ® rt hC ^ h00la - 711686 contributions,' assigned at firet 
to the white schools only, were by degrees broadened so as to admit 
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the Negro schools' as well. These by degrees came to take their 
coordinate place as part of a general State system, and it was even 
s&id by no less an authority than the State superintendent that in 
some parts of the State the colored schools were in better condition 
and more efficient than those for the whites. But with all of these 
steps forward, the old law of 1829, with its decentralizing ideas and 
individualistic tendencies, was not repealed. It was merely modified 
and given a modem turn. There were still in the State various sys- 
tems practically independent of each other. The counties were inde- 
pendent of each other; within the comities were two sysjems, one 
for whites, another for blacks, both being without the coordinating 
authority of a county superintendent; the white system in turn was 
dividod into incorporated and unincorporated schools and so were 
the blacks. The county systems, white and black, acknowledged 
only the common authority of the State superintendent. The city 
of Wilmington was entirely independent of the State s^tem. It 
had no lord or master except its own board and. city superintendent 
and the laws under which they administered its educational affairs. 

Unfortunately, moreover, the progress accomplished under the 
administration of a State superintendent was not sufficiently appre- 
ciated to insure the permanency of his office. It was abandoned by 
the act of 1887 and the schools were left under the Care of a State 
board which had no agent to carry out its will. In the place of this, 
general State agent there were to be appointed county agents— 
superintendents. But while this was a backward step it was per- 
haps not so great as it might seem, for the State superintendent had 
not*had any control over receipts and expenditures, and his authority 
had been in the main hortatory only. The superintendent’s duty of 
visiting was taken over by the new county superintendents, who also 
examined the teachers, but certificates were now issued by the State 
board. The county superintendents were, within the liqdts of their 
jurisdiction, practically independent, and the school districts within 
the same limits entirely so, and while it might have been possible to 
fuse, the various local units of the public schools into a single county 
system, there was now ncr controlling superior authority to coordinate 
and weld them into a single State whole. This might have, been 
done By a strong State superintendent with extensive powers, but 
his office, had been abolished and its place taken by a State board 
which had small power and was Composed of individuals who had 
their own private affairs to demand their attention. It would seem* 
that the good work done toward unifying the system under Groves 
and Williams was all to be lost and that the heyday of decentraliza- 
tion was^coming into its own again. Nor was this supposition far 
from right. The coupty systems, the city, town, and independent 
systems all went at their own gait. They gave little attention to the 
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county superintendents, less to the State- board, and if we are to 

Sft b ^ he th «*> State and county authorities gave 

1887 ^nd he i? 09 °#h Whlle ‘h®” W6re bi6nnial Published between 

1 W7 and 1892 there was apparently no other till 1898, when the 

decadent condition of the schools forced the friends of public eduea- 

^, them f elw f vigorously in its behalf. The school district 
was still the basis for educational administration and taxation. That 

iZTr'T^ul a0kn ° Wledged - but conservatism was still more 
, agltat,<)n ° f 8 ° h001 leftderB : th * incorporate,! 

UP any ° f the P"^ 8 which they had 
seemed, and decentrahzation was still doing its deadly work. ” 

The “gitoUon resulted, however, in the reorganization, of 18 <IN 

Su'vdlff 56 ^ ftnl anew ,ea8e of ,if «' »nd on a hasis essen- 

^y different from what rt ha<l ha, I during the precedirrg 1 1 yean. 
Quickened and enlivened and with such new li>ase of power, it ho- 

- !v am t!l SUWeHS buildin « U P th( * schools, hut the 

main difficulty-the old one of decentralization-had not been 
* removed. % * 

The State board of. 1898 was an improvement over its predecessor, 
yie new board tof county school commissioners with a county super- 
intendent as their agent was a step in advance. The State board 
set various ideals before it toward which it was working. Three 
included the cleyation of the standard of qualification of teacher" 
and m the next few years the State provided that certain candidates 

«r? ,tl0n e 8 - h ' UM Pccpered for their work in schools 
outeide the State at State expense; it improved the quality of the 
textbooks used; ^rovirfed for the revisal, consolidation, and publi- 
cation of the whole body of school law; it advanced the grading of 
Mhocds, and encouraged certain selected incorporated institutions to 
develdp into high schools by sending to’ them at public expense the 
more promising and advanced pupils in the lower schools. But 

■ id the. method^ of distributing the State 

law of 1901 undertook to correct this 
lumber of teachers and the length of 
basis of distribution. The State now 
more upon a deliberate plan to provide 
for the Negroes, 'and this was followed 
ve in the matter of the consolidation of 
rural schools and transportation of pupils. These in turn precede,! 

8 doctrine and practice of compulsory attendance (1907), while 
senous and successful efforts were made to hasten the development 
of traveling and free libraries. * 

In the matter of funds little advancement had been made, for 
funds were still entirely in local hands; they were, raised and dis- 
tributed locally; there was no accounting to a, central authority; 
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and on the financial aide the ways of thought were still along lines 
of decentralization. In the supplemental agencies, however, there 
was during the first decade of this century very much advance, while 
the character and extent of the general progress between 1880 and 
1910 may be shown statistically by the following extracts from^ the 
census: 

Total number of illiterates 10 years of age and over: 


1880 19,414, or 17.5 per cent. 

- 1890 18,878, or 14.3 per cent. 

1900 17,531, or 12 per cent, 

1910 13,240, or 8.1 per cent. 

Native white illiterates 10 years of age and over: 

1880 6,630, or 8.1 per cant* 

1890 6,068, or 6.2 per cent. 

1900 6,072. or 5.6 per cent. 

1910 3,525, or 2.9 per cent. 

Foreign white illiterates 10 years of age and over: 

1880. 1,716, or 18.5 per cent. 

1890 2,118, or 16.8 per cent. 

1900.., . ...2,476, or 18.3 per cent, 

1910 3,359, or 19.8 por cent. 

Negro illiterates 10 years of age and over: 

1880 ' 11,068, or 57.5. per cent. 

1890 10,692, or 49.5 per cent. 

1900. 8’, 983, or 38.1 per cent. 

1910 6,345, or 25.6 per cent. 

Illiterates 10 to 20 years of age, inclusive: 

1880 5,017. or 15.6 per cent. 

1 1890.. 1 3,197, or 8.9 per cent. 

1 1900 2,171, or 5.8 per cent. 

1910 1 ,223, or 2.9 per, cent. 


In 1911, in response to a demand from the State hoard itself, 
that organization was abolished by law, and another, with longer-- — 
tenure of office and more centralized powers of action, was constituted j 
in its place. This is the hoard now in existence. Their first duty 
was to systematize and harmonize the work of the .schools. They 
began by securing the appointment, of a new* executive officer — a 
State superintendent, or as he is called in Delaware, a State commis- 
sioner of education. They have been seeking also to advance the 
cause of centralization in the State, and there has been also noticeable 
improvement in the matter of grades and curriculum. 

When the State board was reorganized in 1911, its work along 
three lines was marked out for it. The first was to make a report oh 
the public schools, the second had to do with Delaware College, and 

* 10-19 years inclusive. * Estimated. 
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th* third with the question of the higher education of women, but 
none of these plans bad to do in particular with the hope for a greater 
Sh!d^n a ^° f *?*• PUbU ^' h ° o1 8 y stem - Their report w^pub- 
airainat H! 9W VT d LL n boldly and frankl y took thrir stand 

dfsW h TL Pe h ° bbV | ° f the /' ,d eyetem-r-the independent school 
distinct They pointed out that the unit in use was too small and 
advocated the representative district” as a more suitable unit 
They secured in 1912 a general and unifonn examination of teachers 
r„r«l , 6d i"? m e or P°rated schools were then satisfactory, hut the 

■"S! ? grad r d . 8ch 1 0Qls Wero not eetisfactory, and this was due 
neither to individuals nor school officer, but to the law, to the pre- 

t Th^ r,ea ° f i° CaI Self ' goverriment ftnd taxation on rental 
values. This was the rock wall against which they found thern- 

elves, and while the board won its point in the matter cf Delaware 

mentoof ° ^ f ° r W ° men ’ and in tbat for the appoint- 

ment of a Stole commissioner, it then faded in thfc pertaining to 

fch ®i argo r »““* of organization and taxation for scfiRk 

6 Stafc eboard and the State commissioner, though defeated in 

1913, renewed their efforts in 1915, but with small success. Then 

came the vigorous and aggrtesive campaign of 1916-17, engineered 

, or S an,zed by Commissioner Wagner and promoted by all friends 

of education The campaign then undertaken met wit/ more than 

' T- 8UCCeS8 - The main bld wark of the conservative 

welement taxation on rental values— has been repealed, the burden 
of taxation is now more evenly distributed, and it seems evident that 
a new era of prosperity has dawned for the schools of the State. 
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Table 1 . — School population , teachers l pro 

In white sc 


J t school year , enrollment , attendance— 
)U only. 


1875.. 

1877.. 

1878.. 
1RS0.. 

1882.. 
1884... 


1887.. 

1888.. 

1889.. 

1890.. 

1891.. 

1892.. 


1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1 KUO 

l' “ -I900*. 


School 

popula- ‘ Teachers, 
tfon, 6-21. 




Schools. ! * ^SSonf* •’ tUacbool 

year. • property. 

_i _ I 


I salary. 


Total 
. school 
enroll- 
ment. 


i 


Average , Percent 
school fta average 
attend* attend* 
enoe. aqce. 


31,849 : 
31,849 ! 
31,605 
33, 138 
35,jMrr 
36,488 ! 


527 

370 

1 420. 53 1 

144 j. 

513 

404 

33.08 > 

* 160 | 

513 

507 

* 33.08 

160 . 

536 

513 ' 

37.84 ! 

150 1 

• 545 

515 * 

30.05 ; 

156 • 

"n 546 

544 . 

32.31 

157 i 

685 

563 ! 

32.40 • 

168 ; 


3484,361 I 

'440*788*: 


608,056 j 
733,033 I 


31.587 1 . 

23.587 
23,830 i.. 
25,053 ... 
23, 460 * 
27,037 


15,556 

17,952 


618 

•4.1 


1 



438 1 

1 id7 i 

; • • g i«,m» m., 

j * as . ms *i«, j a.o 

i 

33,589 

33,589 

805 j.. 
606 i.. 

ilia j 

176' 8U.749I 
175 ) 811,749| 

' 17K. i AKA UM 1 

! 


*O t OO 4 J t # 


649 >. 
685 i. 
715 I. 
677 1. 
.704 . 


173'...; 28,412 : 

173 11,107,160 i -29,850 

176 1,080,168 31,181 < 

166 .1, 089, 167 ; 29,353 ‘ 

183 | 1 30,367 




....I' 570 430 1 ....'I ”!]• '*36B,’472'!*’*25’876’i!! 

» ! 1,1-.. 

1 Men only. 

* Figures used are those for Kent and Sussex, same In 1887 and 1888. 

• Excludes Wilmington. 
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Tablb 2. — School receipts anti expenditures. State only. 



I is tram school fund. 


1876.. 

wa.. 

1887.. 

1888.. . 
1888 .. 
1888 ... 
1881 ... 

1889.. . 

1883. . . 

1884.. . 
1886 «.■ 
1886 *. 

1887.. . 

1888.. . 
1888... 
1880... 
1881... 
1888... 
1808... 

1804. . . 

1806.. . 
1806... 

1807.. . 

1806.. . 
1808... 
1810. . . 
1811 ... 
1811 . . . 
1818. . . 
1814... 


I>fvideud< 

and 

lnt«*rr«t 

received. 


. 838,800. 15 
. 30,885.00 
- 80,376.50 
. 80,63*. 50; 

30, in. 50 
. 30,638.60 ! 
M,: 

. 30,780.60 


30.818.60 

88.744.60 
80,118.15 
*8,727.00 

34.018.75 ! 

84.467.00 i 

40.737.75 

40.068.60 
54,306.50 . 

1 40.714.55 | 

41 . 375.00 

36.648.85 
56,301,83 

41.375.00 1 

41.675.00 

41.088.86 
42,051.85 

41.575.60 


Total rv 
cvlpu. 


Total 

•thlmror- 

incut* 


! 


830,804. 15 
88,141.72 
1 101, *84, 21 
1 111,615.21 

* 101,566.01 

* 136,863.60 
1 178,812.47 
1 162,421.54 
•221, 133. 
•165,962.67 

* 186,768.08 

* 173,847.68 
•340,648.20 

•*• 9,868. 

* 186,725.68 
••161,864.85 

* 177,011.16 

•in, 400. 22 
>• 160,737.75 
>•187,100.50 
>• 308,016.41 
>• 186,307.44 
>• 185,710.68 
>• 1«0, 130. 07 
>* 1, 383. 63. 

•• 168,230.63 
*• 188,700.85 
>• 188,355. 49 
>• 188,733.68 
»• 180,355.07 


830,004. 15 
38,141.72 
*0, 106. 83 
96,846.94 
*6,088.31 
106,452. 13 
, 146,244.97 
| 138, 146. 72 
*212,823.42 
•136.26268 
1*188,771.36 
•137.7W. 97 
•222.868,23 
*08,286.06 
•174,688.57 
138,414.64 
•154,087.50 
! 170,006.34 
: 166,364.63 
> 164,588.25 
•186,541.08 
172,001. 12 
, 174,220.87 
174,84*. 80 
, 177,638.60 
' 173,635.00 
174, 400 34 
; 173. 673. 65 
173, 146. 78 
' 174,315.71"* 


— Total 
paid for 
Merkft five text, 
value of hnok* 
fund 


to: 28 

14,766.27 
16,456.70 
20,410 43 

33.567.50 
44,274.82 

6,210.44 

28,701.08 

16,017.33 

35,453.38 

17,773.06 

<2,70143 

22.027.31 i 
22,840.81 I 
22,913.66 , 

7,204.88 I 
18,688. 20 | 
22,311.25 , 

15.477.32 

16.206.32 , 
21,480.72 ' 
6,181.18 
15,745.03 
15,585.63 ' 

15.210.51 ; 
14,661.84 { 
13,586.90 
13,030.36 


6448, 080 
406,740 
541,720 
541,720 
546,800 
546,800 

344. 742 

544.742 
544,742 
544,742 


SM79. 45 


17 D 
12 8 73 

7,607 14 


546,577 

682,830 

616,542 

000,672 

000,672 

015.016 

014,022 

038,087 

088,171 

844,107 

844.407 

844.407 

044.407 

844.407 

044.407 
044,407 
044,407 


3,910. 42 
9,336*69 
10,488 87 

18.748.60 
8,510.68 

17,286. r 
12,667.68 
5.538*17 

11.414.60 
ll,408.(H 
11,6*8.3 
11,507.4* 
13,217.67 
11,615.45 
11,686*19 
12,030.86 
12,756.0 
12,214.21 


> Include* 625,000 direct appropriation from State 

• Includes loans to State repaid. 

• Includes temporary loans to Bute. 

! * report*, 18 86 06; other figures from treasurer'.* reports. 

• Jj"2*PP«prt8tlai» of 6120,000 from State. 

. {“jjjjjjj PJf* appropriation under constitution of 1*87. 

1 {““I 1 "}** Jl2^l22 0 *? Ar<, S*i appropriation from State. 

• p0ld to general fund. 

• Inotudee 6! ,000 loan to school fund. 
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